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PREFACE 


Tlie present volume completes the work undertaken in 
1931 possibly shows a record in pers^erance or procrasfina- 
tion as may diversely be intervent by friendly or hostile 
critics. When the University of Calcutta published History of 
Political Thought from Rammohan to Dayananda (1821- 
1883) in Bengal in 1934 I had an idea of writing two more 
volumes one on the development of political thought in 
Bombay and the other on that of Madras. In course df year 
I discovered that sufficient materials, for filling up two 
companion volumes were not available. Some of the materials 
which could not however be interpreted without the help of 
persons with competent knowledge of Marathi, Gvgarati, 
Tamil and Telugu. Meanwhile a few friends and some 
votaries of Philosophy both Moral and ’Political, advised to 
include the history of social ideas also, on the ground that 
the condition prevailing in the last century in this country 
made it impossible to separate these two aspects. A subject 
people living under a colonial form of government had have 
expression to their political ideas often in the garb of an essay 
on society functions and reforms needed. It has therefore 
been considered advisable accept thankfully their sugges- 
tions. The term political thought has been substituted by the 
term political ideas, as it appears to be more modest and at 
the same time comprehensive. 

Out of the fourteen chapters of the book, seven namely 
chapters I, VIII, X to XIV incorporate the result of my fresh 
investigations and the rest diapters with some additions and 
alterations, the Volume was published in 1934. 

A few Chapters deal with tiie history of social ideas in 
India as well as the Political ideas of Maharastra, Giqarat, 
Madras and Uttarpradesh during the Congress era. A few 
pages relating to the history of political associations like 
British Indian Association, the National Society, the Indian 
League and the Indian Association have been omitted from 
the present edition because these have been dealt with more 
fully in my Indian Political Associations and Reform Legis- 
lature (1881-1917). 


vii 




^JEU^FAC]^ TQ THE FIRST EDITION (1934) 

... . ' I • . ■ • X , ‘ 

’ The titld of this work required some explanation. Tolitical 
Thought’ in ‘the modern academic sense is a development 
possible only in a free state working out its destiny, or in a 
new state in process of formation out of the diaos of politicl 
strifes. In a coimtry like ours, amongst people who have for 
ages been ruled over by a succession of foreigners no other 
pqlitical development, is normally possible except acquies- 
cen.ce and qncrusted conseiyation in self-defence^ From such 
a npmal. condition it has been the British domination— and 
therein iies the peculiar merit of it — ^that has slowly roused 
Iiidfia to a new political consciousness. And once again after 
six. centuries, a. development of political thought has taken' 
place, thx:ough criticism and appreciation of the British 
adihinistrative system in all its different and expanding 
spheres, for that is the only way in whidi political thought 
can grow in a subject country, as it grew in the subject 
ihedieval'countries of Central Europe through discussion of 
questions affecting the Papal and Empire Governments. It is,' 
therefore, that ! have thought it necessary to trace and show 
the ultimate growth of abstract political ideas in India 
through a history of the activities of Indian political organiza- 
tions and <of the changing critical attitudes of Indian public 
men towards the Indo-British administration. 

' In' this volume I have made an attempt- to discover the 
orifdnal ‘contribution of the Bengali thinkers to the political 
thought of the world. I have shown how even before Austin, 
Rqja Rammohun made a reconciliation between the historical 
and analytical schools of jurisprudence and distinguished 
Law from' Morality, how Akshaykumar Dutta preached the 
oiganismic thdiry of statd before Herbert Spencer, and how 
he formulated the theory of state sodaUsm in the fifties of 
the last.ce^ruy, and how .Bankimchandra presented a new 
theory jefilatiohalism.. 

So fai^ the writers of the history of the constitution of 
British India have presented it as a record of the measures 
taken by Parliament and the Government of British India to 
imprbve -the political status of the people of this country. I 
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have attempted to throw some aeW /^sht on,the sul^eqt' 
matter by showing that the peHoclicai improVehif^t'M. th^ 
status of Indians as. reflected in the Acts of 1833, 1833, 1861, 
for example, was owing mainly to their own sgitatipn fpr 
political and administrative reforms, therdby inducing, the: 
Government to concede their demands from time. to time, hiy 
work, therefore, illustrates the ,inter>relation between law 
and public opinion in India. 

I have traced the genesis of those politictd aspirations and 
sentiments which are puzzling the Government;, gcdvanising 
the nation and attracting the attention of the (dyilised World. 
The political ideas and theories 6f the greatest leaders of the 
Bengali thought in the pre-Congress era heve been presented 
here for the first time in a compact and comprehensive form 
so as to enable the general readers as well as the statesmen 
and administrators to come to a better and quicker under- 
standing of the trend of current politics. 

I have not discussed the political ideas of Surendranath 
Banerjea, Bhudeva Mukheijee, Anandamohan Bose, W.C. 
Bonnerjee and Rameshchandra Dutta as their speeches and 
writings of the pre-Congrees era cannot be explained without 
reference to those of the post-Congress era. 

I take this opportunity of thanking the authorities of the 
following libraries for allowing me facilities to work therein: 
(1) Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha’s Library at Patna, (2) Dr. 
Ramdas Sen’s Library at Berhampore, (3) Uttarpara Public 
Library, (4) Library of British Indian Association, (5) Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishat Library, (6) Rqja Radhakanta Deb’s Li- 
brary, (7) Calcutta University Library, (8) Amrita Bazar 
Patrika Office Library, (9) Imperial Library, (tO) Patna 
University Library, and (11) Sj. Hemendra. Prasad Ghosh’s 
Private library in Calcutta. 

I am specially grateful to Sj. Brqjendranath' B^eijee, Sj. 
Mrinal I&nti Ghosh of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, Sj. 
Hemendra Prased Ghosh, the veteran journalist bf Calcutta, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag and Rai Bahadur Khagendranath. Mitra of 
Calcutta University, Dr. S. C. Sircar, Mr. K. .K. . Dutta, and 
Principal K. P. Mitra of Patna University, and. Mr. P.-:N. 
Baneijee, M.A., B.L., Bar-at-Law and Sj. Tridibnath Roy, 
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M.A., B.L., of Calcutto High Court for the valuable sugges- 
tions they have given the help they have rendered me 
in course of my investigations. I am indebted to Mr. J. C. 
Chakravorti, Bc^istrar, Calcutta University for the kind 
interest he has taken in the publication of the book within 
a short time. Mr. A . C. Ghatak, Superintendent, Calcutta 
University Press, also deserves my sincerest thanks/ To Mr. 
K. P/Das, Head Reader of the Calcutta University Press and 
to professors B. K Mullick and S. N. Sengupta of Patna I 
am obliged for the help they have given in the reading of 
proofs. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 1818 the sun of glory of the Marathas set at Poona’in 
the west and the glimmering rays of dawn of renaissance 
were visible at Calcutta in the east. 

After the battles of Koregaon and Ashti, Peshwa Baji Rap 
II surrendered to the British in 1818. Almost the whole of the 
vast sub-continent' of India lay prostrate at the feet of the 
conquerors. It was disarmed, divided in language and religion 
and devoid of any feeling of political unity. Communication 
was slow, tedious and uncertain. Transport of goods from one 
region to another presented a formidable problem. The 
saddest feature in the life of the people was an ignorance df 
the glorious achievements of the past. The VedaP and the 
Upanisadas were little studied. The cultivation of Vedahtic 
philosophy was confined to a few scholastic establishments. 
The superb temple of Bodh Gaya lay almost buried under the 
ground. Asoka’s soul-stirring inscriptions could not be read 
or deciphered. Liberal education and especially the knowledge 
of science were conspicuous by their absence. Women were 
considered unfit for scbo^rly piirsuits. They were Hept, 
secluded in the zenana over the greater part of India. Nearfy. 
one-sixth of the total pop^ation of the country wap regained 
as out-castes, ^ey were dtaiied .eyen the elampntary fights 
of dvic life and were.. ^udemned to endure,. a 
existonce-rr-shabby, ^praht and groahlng .. under g|^dil^[ 
poverty. But it was in the ^ear . 1816 that the fouiidatipp .of 
the famous. Hindu. College, ; the nursery of the first, .few 
batdies of Indian patriots, was laid. 

In 1917 the British Government of India had to dedare 
progressive realisatioh of Responsible govemmient by bidians 
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as their goal, lliis, however, did not satisfy the Indian 
Nationalists. Tilak demanded in the Calcutta Congress in 
1917 that the Executive should be entirely responsible to the 
legislature and the latter should be wholly elected at an early 
date. He took care to explain that anything that exceeded the 
time of one generation could not be considered early. India 
did achieve full responsible government within thirty years 
of the delivery of this speedi. 

Another significant feature of the Congress of 1917 was 
the proposal made, by a lady delegate for conferring the right 
of frandiise on women. She was Sarojini Naidu, the daughter 
of a Bengali-speaking Brahmana Principal of Nizam’s College, 
Hyderabad and married to a Telegu-speaking non-Brahmana 
of Andhra. A few days ago she had written an Introduction 
to the Speedies of Mahomed Ali Jinnah, whom she designated 
as the Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

A representative of the voiceless millions of Untoudiables 
of India for the first time appeared on the Congress platform 
and addressed the 4967 delegates assembled in Calcutta. He 
was Bhegai Haidar, belonging to the Namasudra community 
of Bengal, introduced by Surendranath Baneijee as the 
founder of a Dispensary and a school. He spoke, of course, 
in his mother tongue Bengali and repudiated the attitude of 
a dozen Namasudras who had been disowning India’s claim 
to Home Rule. 

These cure but three of the ^mptoms selected at rc^dom 
of the birth of a new nation. But they are significant enough 
to give an indication of the fundamental changes that had 
taken place in the social and political atmosphere of India in 
course of one hundred years. Many factors were at work to 
produce this sort of unprecedented transformation. When the 
question of setting up a Central Legislative CouncO in India 
wcw'being debated in the British Parliament in 1861, Ayrton 
oppos'ed'the very idea. His contention was that sudi a 
measure would make the people of various provinces of India 
conscious of the fact that they formed one nation — an idea 
which if realised would render the continuance of British rule 
in India almost impossible. In 1884 a contributor to the 
Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha wrote that 
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the consummation which Ayrton dreaded was being 
accomplished by English education, railway system, postal 
service and ihe ever*increasing influence of the Press. To 
these should be added two more factors, namely, the religious 
reformation brought about by the Brahmo Samaj, the 
Prarthana Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Theosophical Society 
and the Ramkrishna Mission and the researches of Oriental 
scholars which engendered a sense of legitimate pride in the 
past of our country. 

Political treatises like V’la.to's Republic, Aristotle’s Po/r^ics, 
Hobbes’ Leviathan . or Montesqueieu’s Spirit of the Law ^ 
cannot be produced by a people groaning under the heels of 
foreign rulers. The proper climate necessary for propounding 
political philosophy was totally absent in India. Intellectual 
leaders who had the courage to speak on political affairs lent 
their voice mainly to the clamour of political controversy. 
Even if they had the time and patience to write learned 
theses on politics and government, few in India would have 
cared to read and fewer still to purchase them. They took 
recourse to journalism, therefore, as the vehicle of expression. 
A major portion of the social and political ideas ' of India 
during the hundred years selected by us is to be found in the 
daily, weekly, bi-weekly, fortnightly, monthly and quarterly 
journals owned and edited by Indians. Copies of many of 
these papers have disappeared from the face of the earth. 
Like Ihe famous Account of Megasthenes some are preserved 
only in fragments quoted by contemporaries or near- 
contemporaries. The few that have survived the ravages of 
climate, fire, flood and white ants have become so brittle that 
they often crumble to pieces at human touch. As we had to 
collect our materials from sudi sources it was considered 
advisable to make profuse quotations from them. This might 
be considered by some as evidence of the writer’s lack of 
power to express the ideas of others in his own words. He 
would plead guilty to that charge in the hope that future 
researchers would get here some first-hand source material 
not available elsewhere. 

Rqja Rammohan Roy is known to have' been associated 
with the Bengali paper Samvada Kdumudi and the Persian 
paper MiraUul-Akhhar. We learn from the Calcutta Journal 
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of 20th April, 1822 that Rammohan Roy made the following 
interesting observation on the role of Indian journalism in the 
Prospectus of iAi&Mirat-iil-Akhhar ; "In short, in taking upon 
myself to edit this Paper, my only object is, that I may lay 
before the Public sudi articles of intelligence as may increase 
their experience and -tend to their social improvement; and 
that to the extent of my abilities, I may communicate to the 
Rulers a knowledge of the real situation of their subjects, 
and make the subjects acquainted with the established laws 
and customs of their Rulers : that the RuIei;S may the more 
readily find an opportunity of granting relief to the people; 
and the people may be put in possession of the means of 
obtaining protection and redress from their Rulers.” In the 
absence of representatives directly elected by the people at 
large the task of interpreting the grievances of the. people to 
the Government and that of explaining the polipy of the latter 
to the former devolved on the Press. The journalists from the 
days of Rammohan Roy to those of LokmanyaTilak discharged 
this duty with utmost zeal and earnestness even at the risk 
of losing favour of the authorities and of being deported or 
sent to prison. 

It is interesting to recall that almost all the leaders 
responsible for influencing public opinion in India were 
intimately connected with one journal or the other. Bal 
Shastri Jambhekar (1812*46), the celebrated Elphinstoiie 
Professor of Mathematics' and the author of the first Histo^ 
of India in MaTathi started the first Anglo-Marathi paper the 
Bombay Barpan in ’1832. He was also the first leader of the 
reformist sdiool of Maharastra' Society -and a 'cautious 
champion of social reform. In May, 1840 he brought out a 
monthly Marathi magazine entitled the Dig Darshdn. 
Dnyanodaya, the Ameiicah Mission Joiirhal paid a handsome 
tribute to the mehiory of Jainibhekar ;ih 1846 for having' 
cohdubted both Journals in a libend sinidt and a 'good 
degree free from the idfluence of prevailing superstitions.” 
The next great Marathi reformer, Sardar Gopal RaO 'Hari 
Deshmukh (1823*1892), popularly knoVih as Lok llithawadi 
was connected with the as. a regular cqnti^utor. 

This paper was started as a weekly on the .24th October, 1841. 
by Jambhekar’s pupil Goymd Vithal . Kunte alias - Bhau. 
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Mahtyan. Lok Hithawadi contributed a series of one hundred 
and eight letters on current social and political topics between 
1848 and 1850. It is fegardOd as a classic Of Marathi prose 
literature and has been prescribed as a text-book by the 
University of POona. 

Nowrojee Furdoopiee, the teacher of Dadabhai Naoroji 
was a prominent shar^older of the Bombay Times. He took 
the lead in convening a meeting of the shareholders on the 
23rd December, 1857 in which Dr. George Buist was censured. 
The latter was asked to apologise for attacking Indians as 
"ferocious tigers, treacherous barbarians and cruel savages” 
and to give the pledge of never writing in this manner. He 
refused to do so and was consequently dismissed. 

Dadabhai Naoroji started his fruitful public career as the 
foimder-editor of the Rost Goftar. He edited it from the 15th 
November, 1851 till August, 1852. Another leader of Bombay, 
Sorabji Sapoiji Bengali edited the paper for two years from 
January 1858. He was earlier associated with the Bombay 
Samachar as editor. 

The great Mahadeva Govind Ranade while serving as a 
Professor in the Elphinstone College was offered the editorship 
of the English section of the Indu Prakash, which started its 
life as an Anglo-Marathi journal in 1862. He had just taken 
his B.A. degree at that time. He edited it for four months only. 
This was the paper in which Sri Aurobindo published his first 
attack on the Congress in a series of eleven articles contributed 
between 7th August, 1893 and 6th March, 1894. It was then 
under the editorship of his Cambridge friend K G. Deshpande. 
Ranade warned the proprietors of the paper against the 
publication of such articles. Gokhale states that Ranade 
contributed 75 per cent of the articles published in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha. 

In 1864 Vishvanath Narayan Mandalik started an English 
weekly paper entitled Native Opinion and conducted it till 
1871 with great distinction. He was the leader of the Hindus 
of Bombay before the origin of the. Congress. . 

The association of LokmanyaTilak with tiieMahratta and 
the^esan* is too well-known to need reminding. The Mdhratta 
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was published in English on the 2nd January, 1881 and the 
Kesari in Marathi on the 4th January of the same year. 
Gokhale conducted the Quarterly Journal of the Poona 
Sarvejanik Sabha with rare distinction from 1887 to 1895. 
He was, of course, guided by Ranade. Gokhale also was the 
joint editor of the Anglo-Marathi weekly Sudharak or Reformer 
along with Agarkar. He purchased the proprietory right of 
the Dnyan Prakash on behalf of the Servants of India Society 
in 1905 and made it a highly effective instrument for 
imparting political education. 

Some eminent public men of Maharastra who rose to 
become High Court judges also took to journalism earlier in 
their life. K.-T. Telang contributed many articles to the /ndu 
Prakash and theiVddtie Opinion, N. G. Chandavarkar became 
the editor of the Indu Prakash even before taking his degree 
in Law. He continued to be in charge of the paper from 1878 
to 1889 though he joined the Bar in 1881. 

In madras, prominent public men like Sir T. Madhava 
Rao, Dewan Bahadur R. Raghunath Rao took the lead in 
starting the Native Public Opinion which, however, failed to 
achieve much success. The first popular and at the same time 
efficient journal conducted by Indians in Madras was the 
Hindu. It started its fruitful career on the 20th September, 
1878. Under the able guidance of a succession of brilliant 
editors it has grown into a powerful institution, inspirpg 
generations of Indians in undertaking social and political 
reforms. But unfortunately no copy of any issue of the paper 
during the first five years of its existence is available in India. 
G. Subramania Iyer, its first editor \^as a staunch 
Congressman and a practical social reformer. He started the 
Tamil weekly Swadesamitram in 1882 and conducted it with 
remarkable success. It became a daily paper in 1899. Another 
great journalist of Madras was G. Parameswaran Pillai 
a leading Congressman and the author of two 
books, Indian National Leaders and Indian 
In 1892 at the early age of twenty-eight he 
editor of the Madras Standard, founded in 1877. 
(hampioned thei Nationalist views in it. Having 
been deeply interested in social reform he founded the 
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Madras Social Reform Assodation and became the President 
of the Indian Temperance Association. The most remarkable 
journal for advocating social reform consistently, was the 
Indian Social Reformer which was started in Madras in 1890 
but its office was soon shifted to Boinbay. It was most ably 
conducted for half-a-century by K. Natarigan, who was 
associated with the Times of India till 1919. G. .A. Natesan, 
the famous editor of the Indian Reoicto deserves, to be 
remembered with gratitude by every student of national 
movement in India. 

In the United Provinces we ftnd Pandit Madan I4ohan 
M^aviya serving as . the editor of the Hindustham 'Eyea a 
busy lawyer like Tej Bahadur Sapru became the editor of the 
Kashmir Darpan in 1903. Dr. Sachdiidananda Sinha started 
his journabstic career at Allahabad but later on shifted his 
field of activity to Patna. His Hindusthan Review is a 
storehouse of information regarding Indian social and political 
ideas. In the Punjab the Tribune founded by Sardar Dayal 
Singh Majithia became a power under an array of able 
editors. In the official Report of the Congress for the year 
1887 we ftnd Bipin Chandra Pal describing himself as a 
journalist working for Uie Tri&unc. 

In Bengal eminent personages like Maharshi Debendra 
Nath Tagore and his gifted sons and daughters were actively 
associated with monthly journals. The most important social 
and political ideas of Bankim Chandra Chatteijee and 
Rabindranath Tagore are to be found in the Bengali monthly 
journals. Surendranath Baneijee was equally powerful as an 
orator and an editor. Sisir Kumar Ghosh of the Amrtto Bazar 
Patrika did not take much active part in politics after the 
failure of the Indian League. His youngor brother, Motilal 
Ghosh, however, exercised a good deal of influence on both the 
sections of the Congress. In an article entitled “JoumaUsm in 
India” contributed to the Madras monthly journal The Hindu 
Reformer and Politician, Mardi and /iq>ril, 1883 (p. 639) we 
find the following: "The Amrito Bazar Patrika has the largest 
circulation but it is credited by Europeans with being a too 
severe' critic. But one wPuld challenge anybody to show any 
fault in its logic or any error or mistake in its statement of 
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facts. If its criticisms are severe in cases of wanton misdudf, 
oppression and cruelty, its admiration for sincerity and 
honesty in Englishman is as unbounded. The utmost that can 
be said against it is that it is as severe in its condemnation 
of vice as it is profuse in its approbation of virtue.” No other 
journal received sudi high praise in the pre-Congress era. 

The most constructive ideas in jpolitical science in the 
period selected by us are to be found in the articles contributed 
by Sir Aurobindo in the Bande Mataram, Karmayogin and 
the Arya. 

The year 1917 marks the end of one epoch and the 
beginning of another in the history of Indian Nationalism. 
Pherozeshah Mehta and Gokhale died in 1915 and Dadabhai 
Naoroji in 1917; The Liberal sdiool of politicians who had 
been dominating the political scene ever since the inception 
of the Congress lost (heir majority in the organization. This 
was the last Congress they attended. Initiative passed on to 
the Nationalists. But Mahatma Gandhi had not as yet come 
to the forefront. In the Lucknow Congress in 1916 he could 
not find sufficient support to get elected to the Subjects 
Committee. The President had to nominate him. In 1917 he 
delivered a speech, as in 1901 and 1915 on the conditicm of 
Indians in the Colonies. But as he decided to speak in Hindi 
in 1917 his speech was not reported at all. He, however, 
began the Satyagraha movement in the district of Champairan 
in that year and thereby evolved a novel technique ibid 
ushered in a new era in Indian political movement. 

On September 29, 1860 a Madras Journal entitled Indian 
Statesman wrote under the caption ‘India in Transition* : 
"Isolated in villages, isolated in castes, separated by the fierce 
antagonism of religions of Vishnu and Shiva, of Buddhist and 
Brahmanas, of Quoran and Shastras — the growth of a national 
sentiment has been next to impossible. The language, the 
tradition -end the instincts of the different races as different 
as of Saxons and Celts and the fusion, if ever it is 

accCnu^shed, must be the growth of generations, even under 
the folbering hand of a dominant race. A democratic spirit is 
abroad— wholly foreign to the Hindu character; and Aough 
the cloud is at present no bigger than a man’s hand, yet the 
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day will come when the spirit must be either disciplined by 
a healthy political training, or when it will break through 
all restraints and become as iiyurious to the prosperity of 
the country as the ravages of an army of Mutineers ” 

The conclusion of this article is remarkable for the prophetic 
vision whidi the writer revealed. He could foresee the advent 
of a universal leader like Mahatma Gandhi. He writes: *‘What 
India may have to experience some day is the union of 
democratic restlessness with some new religion, the advent 
of another Buddha who shall give expression to the undefined 
yearnings of multitudes, preadi down the tyranny of caste, 
heal the antagonism of ages and fuse the people into a 
Nation.” I^en Mahatma Gandhi made the removal of 
untouchability and Hindu-Mu^lman unity the central planks 
of his political platform in 19 19, very few amongst the highly 
educated Indians could realise that he was playing the 
historic role in the fulfilment of age-long aspirations of Indian 
nationalism. 



CHAPTER I 


THE STATE AND SOCIETY— THE 
PROBLEM OF SOCIAL REFORM 


Baji Rao 11, the last Peshwa is known to have often 
dissuaded widows from becoming Satis and paid for their 
support thereafter. On the 10th of August, 1818, only sixty- 
seven days after his surrender to the British power. Lieutenant 
Henry Pottinger, Collector of Ahmadnagar requested 
Elphinstone to allow him to do likewise.* The latter consented^ 
and the Supreme Government, too, concurred probably with 
a view to conciliating the people who had so recently been 
conquered. The amount of money given as pension to the 
widow was just barely sufficient for her maintenance. Briggs, 
the Collector of Khandesh gave seven rupees a month to the 
widow of one of his Karkuns.^ But this poliqy was soon 
afterwards given up, because it was apprehended that many 
widows would pretend to show determination to become Satis 
for the sake of earning the pension. Such an apprehension 
had never been entertained by the Mahratta Government, 
who knew how to distinguish between the genuine resolution 
and a mere pretence. 

In the very same month of August 1818, Rammohan Roy 
(1774-1833) took the lead in drawing up a petition to the 
Government of Bengal to counteract the Memorial submitted 
by certain orthodox Hindus against the Regulations made by 
Lord Hastings in 1813, 1815, and 1817 to check the practice 
of Sati. The Regulations required that the Magistrate or one 
of his 'Subordinates shovild attend every case of Sati and 
satisfy himself that no force was used, that the widow was 
not drugged or below the age of puberty, or pregnant, and 
that if she had any infant children, some relative would 
guarantee to provide a suitable maintenance for them. 
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Rammohan Roy drew a vivid picture of the way in whidi force 
was in fact applied — ^^our petitioners are fully aware from 
their own knowledge, and from the authority of credible eye- 
witnesses, that cases have frequently occurred where women 
have been induced by the persuasions of their next heirs, 
interested in their determination to bum themselves' on the 
funeral pile of their husbands; that others, who were induced 
by fear to retract a resolution rashly expressed in the first 
moments of ^ef, of burning with their deceased husbands, 
have been forced upon the pile and there bound down with 
ropes and pressed with green bamboos until consumed with 
the flames; that some, after flying from the flame, have been 
carried back by their relations and burnt to death. All these 
instances, your petitioners humbly submit, are murders 
according to every Shastra, as well as to. the common sense 
of all nations.”^ 

Thus did Rammohan Roy show that it was not a mere case 
of allowing the Hindus to continue a particular socio-religious 
custom. Every Government, to be worthy of its name, must 
make every effort to protect the life of every one of its 
subjects. In November, 1818 Rammohan Roy published the 
first anti-Saft‘ tract entitled ‘The Conference between an 
Advocate for and an Opponent of the Practice of Burning 
Widows alive’. Next year it was followed by the second tract 
on the same subject. Both these tracts were written in 
Bengali, because his object was not so much to appeal to the 
Government as to educate the opinion of the people of Bengal. 
But for his strong advocacy against the Sati, the Government 
would not have taken the courage to abolish the inhuman 
practice. The Christian missionaries had been submitting 
petitions to the Government for abolishing Sati since 1772 
without any tangible effect. 

The credit of inducing the British India Government to 
undertake the first sodal legislation goes to William Carey, 
the famous missionary of Serampore. He drew the attention 
of the Government to the inhuman practice, occasionally 
followed, of throwing little children in the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Bay of Bengal. The misguided parents hoped 
that the children,, bom subsequently to them, would enjoy 
longivity. Here the crime was more heinous than the satU 
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because the little ones were more helpless than the unfortunate 
widows. Lord Wellesley prohibited the barbarous practice in 
August 1802i But neither he nor his two imihediate successors 
had the courage to stop the Sati completely. Meanwhile 
Rammohan was carrying on vigorous propaganda against it 
through the columns of his own journal ‘Samvada KaumudV. 
Lord William Bentinck found that the ground had been 
adequately prepared and he was sure of the support of Court 
of Directors. He, however, consulted a number of people 
including Wilson, the celebrated Oriental Scholar and 
Rammohan Roy. Wilson opined that the total abolition of Sati 
might lead to the discontent of the people. Rammohan was 
in favour of abolishing the practice “quietly and unobservedl 3 r” 
and not stopping it altogether immediately. He advocated 
increasing checks on the practice through the indirect agency 
of the Police. 

I^ammohan Roy’s cautious policy has been mistaken by 
some scholars as the denial of the right of a foreign Government 
to interfere in the social reform of the Hindus. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar compares his attitude with that of Tilak with 
regard to the Age of Consent Bill and observes “People who 
blamed him (Tilak) hardly realised that Tilak merely continued 
the traditions of Rammohan Roy, the pioneer of Social 
reforms, followed by many Hindu leaders throughout the 
century But the comparison is entirely misleading because 
Tilak carried on a vigorous propaganda against the Age^of 
Consent Bill even after its enactment, whereas Rammohan 
Roy submitted to the House of Lords a petition in favour of 
the Regulation in July, 1831 and published in 1832 a small 
tract entitled “Some Remarks in vindication of the Resolution 
passed by the Government of Bengal in 1829 abolishing the 
practice of Female Sacrifice in India.”^ All these steps were 
taken by him to counteract the propaganda carried on by the 
Dhama Sabha against the Regulation. 

The preamble of the Regulation XVII of 1829 abolishing 
the SaH states: “The practice of Suttee is revolting to human 
nature; Mis nowhere eiyoined by the religion of the Hindus 
as an imperative duty; on the contrary a life of purity and 
retirement on the part of widows more specially and preferably 
inculcated; actuated by these considerations the GUivemor- 
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General in Council without intending to depart from one of 
the first and most important principles of the British 
Government in India, that all classes of the people be secured 
in the observance of their religious usages, as long as tlmt 
system can be adhered to udthout violation of the paramount 
dictates of justice and humanity, has deemed its right to 
establish the folloMring;;rul6s.” This indicates the general 
trend of the policy of Government in the nineteenth century. 
In reply to the objecti|pns raised by the Dharma Sabha 
organised on the ITth^Jasittary^ 1830, that is, six weeks after 
the passing of the Regulatkm, Bentinck pointed out that the 
Government was mere^^^following, and not leading, public 
opinion, which had long been moving in the direction of 
abolition. He rejected their petition and advised them to move 
the Privy Council, if they so liked. 800 Hindus at the instance 
of the Dharma Sabha made an appeal to the King-in-Coundl. 
Against this petition Rammohan drafted another and 
presented it to the House of Commons. The Privy Council 
rejected the appeal against Sati on the 11th July, 1832. The 
Sati was abolished in Madras in February, 1830 and in 
Bombay in April, 1830. It continued, however, in many parts 
of the Indian States for a few years more. It was polished 
in Baroda, Indore and Satara between 1839 and 1841 and in 
RiUputana in 1846. 

The history of the abolition of the Sati shows thsit the 
threat of grave consequences was hollow and groimdless. The 
Hindu society quietly accepted the law laid down by the 
Government. If there was some demand foir the abolition of 
the Sati from the Hindu sodety, there was none at all for the 
abolition of slavery ih India. Two factors s^m to have been 
responsible fof this utter silence. Fii^^ slaVet^ prevailed in 
America and in maiiy paits of j^urojpe. Se^ndly, slaves in 
India were treated mu^ more kindly than ahy#h)ere' else' in 
the world. A slave Could perform the last rit$fi "<^f a Hiiidu 
who hadho heir. IntheXdusUmcionuhUnity'aalkYecQttld'^Veh 
marry .the daughter ef his master. iVhen sl&vei^ 'ii'0 'declMi^'; 
to have been abolished lii the #hdie.bf the British Empire in ' 
1835, hardly any reaction jivashoticeable iia India, the Report' 
on Slavery inThdia, published in' 1841 reyealled that hi the 
Tamil land greater part of labouring classes engaged in 
agriculture were in a state of acknowledged bondage. Bengal ' 
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and tihe southern part of Bombay Presidency had also a 
considerable number of slaves. The initiative in making law 
against slavery was taken up by the Goyemment, which 
declared by an Ordinance in 1843 that the Civil Courts could 
not take any cognizance of claims to slaves. It permitted 
slaves to claim their freedom but it did not make immediate 
emancipation compulsory. The Penal Code of 1860 finally 
prohibited all trade in and possefrsioni^ of slaves. There was 
no organised resistance nor. even /jh protest against the 
abolition of slavery, though no compensation was given to 
those who had owned slaves. This is. an eloquent testimony 
to the moral sense evoked by legpslatibn in India. But at the 
same time it cannot be gainsaid tliat some kinds of slavery 
continued to prevail in out of the way places in rural areas. 
Slavery and forced labour had to be abolished in parts of 
Assam, Orissa and Chotanagpur by the Convention of Forced 
Labour of the League of Nations on May 1, 1932. 

Indian Society was stirred to its depths by the attempts 
of Christian missionaries to make converts among high class 
Hindus and Mahomedans. Anti-slavery measures severely 
affected the economic interests of the upper classes, yet they 
did not stir up any agitation against it. Nothing was dearer 
to the heart of the people of India than their religion. When 
they found it endangered either by the activity of the 
Christian missionaries or by the legislative policy of the 
Government they took recourse to all the methods of 
demonstration of their grave sense of discontent. v 

One of these methods was to carry on, what is now called, 
a signature campaign, which enlightened those who were 
asked to put their signature to a petition and at the same 
time demonstrate before the authorities the strength of 
public opinion against a particular line of policy. Such a 
procedure was unknown to Indians. The British citizens 
residing in India must have taught this method of ventilating 
public grievance and of carrying on political agitation. In 
1838, we find that 1400 British residents living in the 32 
districts, of Bengal were able to induce 200 Indian merchants 
to append their signature along with the former to a petition 
againirt No. XI of 1836, which made all the British-bom 
sulyqp^ of the Crown amenable to the jurisdiction of the 
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Provincial Courts, some of whidi were presided over by 
Indian Judges. The number of such Judges in Bengal and 
Agra was not less than 96 at that time. Mr. Ward said in 
course of his speech in the House of Commons that Mr. 
Macaulay had by this enactment stripped off the British-bom 
subjects of all the privileges whi(^ they had previously 
epjoyed. Mr. Grant, the then President of the Board of Trade 
replied emphatically that Indians and Englishmen should be 
subject to the same tribunals and to the same laws.*^ The 
British petitioners did not, therefore, succeed in their object, 
but their effort to associate 200 Inmans with them in the 
signature campaign, taught the Indian community how to use 
this weapon in the early stage of their struggle for freedom. 

In 1840 we find as many as 2113 individuals, Hindus, 
Parsis and Mahomedans of Bombay addressing a petition to 
the Government of Bombay, in course of whidi it was pointed 
out that “a direct and most unwarrantable attadc has been 
made upon their religion by the missionaries, countenanced 
by high authority.” The petitioners wrote that they had 
responded to the cry of 'Educate the people’ expecting “to be 
elevated by education to a level, in respect of political 
privileges and rewards with their European brethren.”^ 

One of the objects of starting an English newspaper, 
entitled 'The Crescent’ on the 2nd October, 1844 in Madras 
by Gazulu Lakshminarasu Chetty (1806-68) was to combat 
the missionary activity. This pioneer in the public life of 
Madras organised a big meeting on the 9th April, 1845, in 
which a memorial was drawn up and signed a proposed law 
in favour of Christian converts. It was sent to the Supreme 
Government in England. The memorialists were informed 
that the provisions of the proposed enactment which had 
necessitated the memorial would be expunged.* Another 
meeting was held at the Pachaiyappa’s institution under his 
presidentship on the 7th October, 1846. A memorial com- 
plaining against missionary activities was approved in this, 
meeting aiid despite the Sheriffs attempt to dissuade the 
people from signing it as many as 12000 persons put theirj 
signature on it.** In the Madras Records Office we find himj' 
signing anoHier petition as “Lutdboomanarasoo Chetty.* la , 
it the Ifindu community seeks redress for certain acts of thej | 
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local Government by which they feel aggrieved, and their civil 
and religious interests infringed.^^ Another memorial was 
sent to the Court of Directors from Madras praring for a clear 
expression of the sentiments of the Hon’ble Court regarding 
the protection of the religions of India and complaining 
specially agaiinst Missionary J. Anderson towards their female 
children.^* 

The Hindus of Bengal joined hands with those Madras in 
making a great protest against the Caste Disabilities Removal 
Act of 1850. The Act provided that the change of religion and 
loss of caste should not involve the penalty of forfeiture of 
right of property and inheritance. It was intended specially 
to protect the converts from Hinduism to Christianity. The 
Hindus of Madras and Bengal thought that it would give an 
incentive to young^ 'inen to give up the religion of their 
forefathers.'They, therefore, sent an enormous petition bearing 
the signature of some 60,000 people to the Government. 

Syed Ahmad Khan (1817*98) in his notable book, "The 
Causes of Indian Revolt” wrote that Indians "believed that 
Government intended to force the Christian religion and 
foreign customs upon Hindu and Mussalman alike”. On the 
15th July, 1859 the Madras Native Association sent a 
memorial to the Secretary of State for India through the 
Government of Madras, complaining against missionaries 
and also against Lord Harris and various Government servants 
for helping and' supporting the activities . of . preadiers.. of 
Christianity. The petituiners prayed that Government officials 
be restrained from taldn^ part in the Missionary proceedings, 
and that the policy .of' raligious neutrality' Should' be 
undeviatingly observed’ andi adhered to.^^ ' 

Sir Henry Maine ihtrodvi^d thS Converts’, i^-marriage 
Bill oh the 4th November^ 1864; 'when 'tb6 M^tfajia of 
'Vizian^igram and Rhia Shhlb Dayat were the dnly two Ih^hs 
present in the Shpreme Legislature. There were sdine petitions 
against it. The Maharaja said that there 'Was, necessity, for 
;; ij^ch a lew and argued, that the *Paiita* in Parasaia. 
'IJpuldf adt have meant a Chri^ian. According ^ hiro a ’patito^ 
;|||eileh‘frbm the path of Dharma) was One who being .still a 
;^indp in name, did not observe the ndes of the Hm^ . 
^ligion. In moving from the .Chair that the 'Report of tiie 
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Select Committee on the Bill be taken into oonsideraUon, Sir 
Henry Maine said that the Bill had been framed upon and 
moulded according to the opinions and suggestions of the 
Maharajas of Vlzianagram and of Burdwan. Keferring to the 
agitation fi|;ainst the Bill he observed that it was not veiy 
fervent nor formidable and that it was initiated by some 
"native gentlemen of Agra Sudder Court” He held that it was 
simply impossible not to legislate on the re-marriage of 
Indian converts who had been repudiated by their "heathen 
wives The Act enabled the Christian converts to obtain 
divorce from their spouse and marry again. The Hindu wife 
who remained steadfast to her reUgion lost her maintenance. 
This defect was partially remedied by the Native Converts* 
Marriage Dissolution Act of 1886 as it empowered the 
Court to direct the husband to give maintenance to his wife 
during the remainder of her life, or so long as she did not re- 
marry. 

The conversion of Hindus to Christianity continued to be 
regarded as an anti-national activity even in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. Pandita Rama Bai (1858-1922) a 
lady of extra-ordinary powers and learning had become a 
Christian in 1883 and having secured substantial financial 
assistance from the U.S.A., opened an. institute for child 
widows, called Sharada Sadan at Poona in March, 1889. In 
December of the same year the Christian Weekly reported 
that out of 7 child widows of the Sadan, two were inclined 
to embrace Christianity. This made not only Tilak hostile to 
the Sadan but also led reformers like Ranade to withdraw 
their support from it. 

Having learnt the use of sending numerously signed 
petitions to the Government in matters connected with 
religion the early Indian leaders began to utilise the method 
in political matters. The petition which was sent by -the 
British Indian Association on the eve of . renews! of the 
Charter in 1853 contained ’5900 signatures.^* The Memorial 
sent by the Bombay Association in 1852 bore, the signature 
of 2400 citizens.^* The petition sent by Chetty from Madras 
in 1855 was signed by 14000 persons and it prayed that the 
administration of the British temtories in India be transfeired 
from the East India Comply to the Crown.**(*> 

*■— 2 rm ASIATIC SOaETY. CALCimA 
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In 1840 Dadoba Pandurang folded a Society in Bombay 
called the Paranihans Mandal with the object of abolishing 
the caste system, introducing widow ' re*marriage and 
renunciation of idol worship. The objects of the Society were 
to be kept secret till it had bera able to recruit one thousand 
members. It could not produce any direct effect on society 

Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, a Pandit of the old school with 
surprisingly niodern ideas, was in favour of invoking the 
power of the Government in reforming the condition of the 
Hindu Society. The petition he drafted for enabling Hindu 
widows to re-marry was signed by 987 persons. Those who 
hold that Vidyasagar’s signature campaign was the first 
manifestation of mass movement in the social field are 
evidently wrong,^^ because 'more numerously signed petitions 
had been submitted before the 4th of October, 1855, the date 
of the petition for making aii enabling Act for widow re- 
marriage. But it must be admitted that 'Vidyasagar had 
mastered the technique of moving the Government. He must 
have inspired men like Kishori Chand Mitra, Rama Prasad 
Roy and the Maharaja of Burdwan to take the lead in 
petitioning the Government against polygamy prevalent 
largely amoiigst the Ru/in Brahmanas of Bengal. In 1863 as 
many as 21000 Hindus of Bengal signed a petition against 
this evil custom.^^ 

Vidyasf^ar achieved success in getting the necessary law 
passed for making the re-marriage of widows valid but failed 
to nuHce polygamy illegal. There were several reasons for the 
success of his former measure and failure in case of the latter. 
The problem of widow re-marriage was acute amongst the 
high caste Hindus all over India, but polygamy was prevalent 
on a large scale only amongst a small section of the Brahmanas 
of Bengal. The re-marriage of widows was only an enabling 
Act not making it compulsory in any case; while the prohibition 
of polygamy Was to be enforced by the power of the 
Government. Then again the outlnreak of the Revolt of 1857 
in ^e wake of Ihe passing of the widow Re^marriage: Act of 
IfM made the Government mctreinely cautious in interfering 
inr|liOCial matters. 

,^rhe agitation for the re-marriage of child widows'had been 
g^g on for a pretty long tiine^ The First book oh the subject 
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was written in Marathi in 1837 .under the joint authorship 
of a Telugu Brahmana and a resident of Ratnagiri. In 1839 
the “Friend of India” wrote that the Bombay Goveminent 
enquired “of those learned in Hindu laws, whether there waa 
any peremptory prohibition of the marriage of widows to be 
found in Uie Shastras”. In Bengal the voice against “the 
necessity of an infant widow passing her life in a state of 
celibacy” was raised in the Atmiya Sabha of Rammohan Roy 
as early as the 9th May, 1819.^^ The Bengal Spectator 
published several letters on the subject and an editorial 
article exhorted upon the educated people to take the lead in 
manying windows.^^ But it did not suggest any legislation. 
A correspondent in the ‘Samadhar Darpan’ on the 14th March 
1835 suggested that the Government should pass a law, 
enabling this widows of high castes to. contract a second 
marriage. VMyasagar wrote his first paper on the subject in 
1854 and got.it published in the Tattva-bodhini Patrika.^'^ His 
book on widow re-marriage was published in Januaiy, 1855 
and the application for making law was submitted in October 
of the same year. The law was passed on the 16th July, 1856. 
It declares that no marriage of a woman whose husband was 
dead at the time of her second marriage is invalid and no 
issue of such marriage shall be illegitimate. But at the same 
time it is provided that the marriage of a Hindu widow is to 
be considered as her death with respect to any right or 
interest in her deceased husband’s property by way of 
maintenance or inheritance or by virtue of any will conferring 
on her death with respect to any ri^t or interest in her 
deceased husband’s property by way of maintenance or 
inheritance or by virtue of any will conferring on her a limited 
interest. In one respect the Act is rather lenient on the widow. 
She does not forfeit the right of guardianship of her minor 
children by reason of her re-marriage. 

Thousd^ the re-marriage of widows is widely prevalent in 
the lower strata of Hindu society, yet the example of the so^ 
called upper castes has deterred many of the former from 
contracting any marriage subsequent to the death of the first 
husband. After the passing of the enablii^ Act social reformers 
in different part of India tried their level beat to induce the 
Hindu society to avail of it. In Bonibay the Widow Marriage 
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Association was established in 1866. The Secretaiy of the 
Association was Vishnu Shastri Pandit, who became the 
Editor of'the Indu Prakash and published a translation of 
Vidyasagar’s book on widow re-marriage in Marathi.^^ 

A Re-marriage Association was started at Ahmadabad in 
1884. In Madras there was another organisation, known as 
the "Hindu Womens’ Re-marriage ^sociation.” It drafted a 
Hindu Marriage Bill on the l6th of June, 1883 whi(^ aimed 
at treating child marriage invalid and providing some kind 
of registration of marriage and as such the recognition of the 
nuptial by the authorities of the State. The Bill stated that 
"No marriage contracted between Hindus shall be valid and 
complete until cohabitation tsdces place. The contracting 
parties, who may complete their marriage by consummation, 
shall within 15 days from the date of nuptials, sign their 
names either personally or by a duly authorised agent in a 
book to be kept for the purpose in the office of a Sub-Registrar 
of Assurances.”^^ No member of the Legislature, however, 
could be induced to introduce such a crude type of bill. G. 
Subramania Iyer, the founder-editor Of the ‘Hindu’ was a 
warm advocate of the cause of re-marriage of child widows. 
His daughter became a widow at the age of 11 or 12 and he 
tried to practise what he had been preaching. The re- 
marriage of his daughter to a Brahmana bridegroom, at 
Bombay on the occasion of the Congrees session in 1889 
caused strangemeiit with his ftiend and colleague,: M. 
Veerraghava Chariar.^^ In 1893 D. K. Karve having become 
a widower married a widow, revived the Widow Marriage 
Association and opened a Hindu Widows’ Home in Poona city. 

In spite of all these efforts there was very little progress 
in social reform, so far as widow re-marriage was concerned. 
From 1856 to the end of the century there were 117 cases of 
widow re-marriage in Bengal, and of these 46 were celebrated 
during the life time nf Vidyasagar and 41 amongst the 
members of the BrahmO community; la the Bombay PrSiden^ 
the number of such marriage was a little more tiian 100 in 
spite of the strenuous efforts of Ranade and his associates. 
In May, 1900 the first Bombay Provincial Social Conference 
was held at Satara and Ranade as its first Presid«it gave a 
statistical report of the progress of the cause of widow re- 
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marriage in course of whidi he observed thaitin the nineteButb 
century "the Puiyab and the N. W. Provinces, show a total of 
more than tldrty, and Madras presents nearly the same 
figure. The total of marriages would, therefore, be about 300 
throughout India in the several provinces in the higher 
castes.”^^ Pandita Ramabai, who herself became a widow at 
a comparatively young age, was absolutely right when she 
said that despite all the attempts of reformers "widow 
marriage among the high caste people will not for a long time 
become an approved custom.’^^This remains true despite the 
passing of the Bombay Hindu Heir’s Relief Act in 1886 
declaring that a person who has married a widow shall not 
be liable for the debt of her deceased husband. 

In 1855, the year in which Vidyasagar,' sent his petition 
for legis^tion on widow re-marriage, the Maharaja of Burdwan 
presented a memorial to the Legislative Council setting forth 
the serious evils arising from the practice of polygamy In 
the same, year the Bandhu Varga Samavaya Sabha at the 
instance of Kishori Chand Mitra (1822-1873) sent up a 
niunerously signed petition praying for a legislative enactment 
against polygamy. In 1857 under the leadership oif Rama 
Prasad Roy, son of Rammohan Roy, some gentlemen of 
Bengal sent another petition to the Legislative Council 
making the same prayer.^^ Sri J. P. Grant promised to 
introduce a Bill on the subject but the out-break of the Revolt 
stopped ail further action. After the inauguration of the 
reformed Supreme Council in 1862, Rtya Deo Narain Singh 
Bahadur, the Maharsga of Benares, one of three of the first 
batch of Indian Legislators, proposed to introduce a Bill to 
check polygamy, but he could not secure the necessary 
permission of the Government before the expiry of his term 
of office, which was only two years at the time. In 1863 
several petitions were presented to the Government of Bengal 
on the same subject by nearly 21000 Hindus. At the same 
time several Indian newspapers published trenriiant censure 
of the civil custom. All these induced the Bengal Government 
to seek on the 5th i^ril, 1866 the permission of the Governor- 
General for introducing into the Bengal Countdl a Bill for the 
prevention of polygamy among the Hindus in Bengal. The Lt. 
Governor of Bengal added that it waS his intention to take 
as the basis of his measure a draft Bill which had been 
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prepared about three years ago by Retja Deo Narain Singh.’^ 
The G6yemor-General*ih-Coundl did not doubt that the 
great bulk of the intelligent and thoughtful portion of the 
Hindu community in Bengal would be fopnd in favour of the 
measure, but he was obliged to say that there was nothing 
to show that the people in general, even in Bengal, were 
prepared either for the complete suppression or strict 
limitation of polygamy. The Govemor>General, therefore, 
advised Sir Cecil Beadon, the Lt. Governor of Bengal to 
consult some of the ablest of the leading Indians in Bengal, 
and with their assistance carefully mature the plan. Beadon 
appointed such a Committee but it could not recommend the 
passing of a declaratory Act. Vidyasagar, as a member of the 
Committee contended' that the evils of polygamy were not 
greatly exaggerated and that the decrease of these evils was 
not sufficient to do away with the necessity of legislation. But 
this plea for legislation was of no avail. Some of the Bengali 
members of the Committee held that the Kulin Brahmanas 
would settle into a monogamous habit by the force of education 
and social opinion. Beadon, however, could not share their 
views, though he received with satisfaction their testimony 
that the custom of taking a plurality of wives as a means of 
subsistence had come to be marked with strong social 
disapprobation. In the short autobiography of Rashbehari 
Mukhopadhyay of Vikrampur-Tarpasha in the district of 
Dacca, published in 1881 we find that he was left an orphan 
in his infancy and that his paternal uncle married him ynth 
8 wives in his boyhood. Rashbehari was averse to polygamy 
and whenever further proposal of marriage came, he took to 
his heels. Seeing this reluctance, the uncle separated him 
from the joint family by saddling him with a debt of three 
hundred rupees. Rashbehari says that as he had no means 
of repaying the heavy debt, he had to inarry 6 more wives 
to earn the dowry necessary for freeing him from debt^^The 
Kulin Brahmana, of bourse, had no responsibility for 
maintaining his wives. The poor ladies lived in their parental 
home. 

It if noteworthy that the widow re-marriage has failed to 
beccme popular in spite of legislative sanction, while.polygamy 
and Kulinism practically vanished long before the enactment 
of penal legislation agaiiiet the taking of plurality of wives 
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in the Indian Repi^biBc, .This shows that sodal forces are 
stronger than legislative decrees, There are, however, seme 
psydiologioal and economic factors which operate against the 
re-marriage, of widows. Majority of widows are unwilling to 
take a second husband, partly due to the belief that marriage 
isi ordained by heaven, and partly because of their fear of 
incurring social opprobium. The dowry system prevmls in 
spite of anti-dowry laws passed by the Central and State 
legislatures; and it is difficult to pay for the expenses of 
marriage of maidens for the majority of their guardians. They 
are, therefore, reluctant or unable to spend money for the re- 
marriage of vddows. The 11th Social Conference held at 
Amraoti in 1897 considered the forfeiture of her life-interest 
in her husband's immovable property on her re-marriage as 
a deterrent factor. But with the diffusion of higher education 
women are becoming self-reliant and widow re-marriage may 
become more prevalent than what it is now. Thanks to the 
propaganda made by the Aiya Samaj in the Puixjab whidi 
was its principal stronghold, the annual number of widow 
marriage increased from 1176 to 1805 between 1915 and 
1928 .®®(“) 

A decision of the Supreme Court of Bombay on the 22nd 
April, 1862 was indirectly instrumental in stopping the 
grossly immoral practices of some of the Goswamis of the 
Vallabhachari sect. Karsandas Mub'i (1832-71), the pioneer 
of social reform in Gujarat published on the 21st October, 
1860 in the Satya Prakash, a Journal which he edited, .an 
article in course of which he showed that the Goswamis 
inculcated the teaching that a disciple after having married 
should, before eiyoying the company of his wife, make an 
offering of her to the Guru. He further said that 'Not only 
one’s wife, but one’s daughter also is to be made over.’ He 
specially chaig^ Jadunathjl Maharai with countenancing 
sudi practices, and the . latter brou^t a libel suit against 
Karsandas Mu(ji and claimed damages of Rs. 50,000/-. Ihe 
case created great sensation. Mulji produced 17 witnesses ' 
including Dr. Bhau Dajee, Vishwanai^ Narain Mandlik and 
Dr. Jpim Wilson to show. that what he had written was true 
in all respects. The Judges held that the article was not 
libellous and in their verdict said,. "The principle for which 
the defendant and his witnesses have been intending is 
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simply this that what is morally wrong cannot be theologically 
light, that when practices which Sap the very foundation of 
morality, which involve a violation of the eternal and 
immutable laws of Right, are established in the name and 
under the sanction of Religion, they ought, for the common 
welfare of Society, and in the interest of Humanity itself, to 
be publicly denounced and exposed.*^*^^ 

There was practically no demand from the public for 
stopping the murder of female infants, which prevailed 
rather widely amongst the Riyputs, Jats and certain other 
communities in the North West Provinces (U.P.), the Puqjab 
and Oudh. But the British Indian Government considered it 
their bounden duty to stop this heinous custom. In introducing 
the Female Infanticide Bill on the 14th January, 1870 Sir 
John Strachey said that Jonathan Duncan tried to stop it in 
the Benares Division without any success. Regulations 
prohibiting it had been passed in 1795 and 1804 but little 
effect did it produce. In 1839 Mansingh, Maharaja of Marwar 
issued a decree prohibiting Rajputs from killing their 
daughters. The order was inscribed on a marble slab in 
1843. The expense of marriage of girls was very high among 
the Rajputs and that is why many of them preferred to kill 
their daughters as soon as they were bom. At the session of 
the Supreme Legislature on the 4th of February, 1870, when 
Strachey moved for the consideration of the Bill, no Indian 
member was present. He said that the Bill would enable the 
Government to lay down rules for regulating and limiting 
marriage expenses amongst the classes among whoni the 
practice prevailed. The Maharaja of Jaipur, who was at that 
time a member of the Legislature, but who could not be 
present on that day sent a letter in which he agreed with the 
aims of the Government to prevent infanticide. He referred 
to the regulation of marriage expenses in the Jaipur State 
a hundred years ago by Maharaja Savai Jay Singh. He 
appealed to all the Rajputs to co-operate with the Government 
in suppressing the crime. The Governor-General aiid Sir 
Henry Durand highly praised the Maharaja of Jaipur for the 
manifestation of this sort of helpful spirit.^^ The Bill was 
merely passed; but it is extremely doubtful whether it was 
able to stop the inhuman practice. An enquiry into 82 out of 
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3(^ Ullages in tha Varanasi District revealed that there was 
not a single girl below six years of age. The Census Report 
of 1911 revealed that in a certain village ho marriage of a 
daughter had taken place for more than 200 years.?^„The 
Social Reform Conference which met regulfffly every year 
since 1887 had not a word to say against female infanticide, 
apparently because the reformers thought that the practice 
had been stopped by the Act of 1870. 

In 1865 the Government enacted special laws regarding 
marriage and inheritance for the Parsee community in 
response to the demand voiced in “Rast. Goftar** and the 
Parsee Law Association. Some of the young enthusiasts of the 
Brahmo Samaj found it impossible to conform to the marriage 
rites of the Hindu Society in 1865-66. They could not take the 
bride .as a mere gift from her father in the presence of 
Shalagrama Shila and the sacrificial fire. They introduced . 
new forms of rituals such as taking the consent of both the 
bride and the bridegroom and subscribing to a new form of 
marriage vow. Doubts arose as to the validity of marriages 
contracted in such fashion. The Pandits of Calcutta, Nadia 
and Varanasi declared such marriages null and void. T.H. 
Cowie, the then Advocate General of Bengal, gave his opinion 
in reply to queiy that the Brahmo marriages did not conform 
to the procedure prescribed by any law or to the usage of any 
recognised religion and as such were invalid. Ananda Mohan 
Basu, who later on became, the President of the Congress, 
advised that a request should be made to the Government 
to pass a special marriage law for them.^^ 

The Bill had to be re-named as many as three times. In 
1868 it was introduced in the form of a Civil Marriage Bill, 
applicable to all non-Christians, who had any objection to 
be married according to the form of the established 
Ipdian religions and they had to make a declaration as 
follows:-^ 

“1 do not profess the Christian religion, and I object to be , 
married in accordance with the rites of the Hindu, 
Muhammadan, Buddhist, Parsi or Jewish religion.” But the 
orthodox Hindus raised a vehement protest against the Bill. 
They apprdieiid^ that if the Bill were passed it might induce 
many professed ffindus to contract marriages in disr^ard of 
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caste rules. They feared <hat such a iDdasure would bring 
about a speedy disintegration of the. rHjndu Society. The 
Government recognised the validity of this objection and got 
the Bill drafted again as the Brahmo Marriage Bill, applicable 
only to the Brahmos. The Adi Brahmo Samej, . of whidi 
Debendranath Tagore, father of poet Tagore, was the leader, 
objected to it, because it would minimise the chance of the 
marriage of Brahmos being ever recognised jas Hindu marriage. 
The Bill had to be given up again. 

In its final form the Bill became known as the Special 
Marriage Bill and was introduced on the 27th March,' 1871.^^ 
On being asked by the Government as to whether he had any 
objection to the changing of the name of the Bill, Keshab 
Chandra replied, “It is not the designation we care for, we 
want the substance; we wish that early marriage, polygamy 
and bigamy should be suppressed among us, and also idolatory 
and caste. If a comprehensive marriage law be given to all 
India, we shall have no reasons to complain.” 

On the 30th September, 1871, Keshab Chandra Sen (1838- 
84) delivered a memorable address on National Marriage 
Reform in the Town Hall of Calcutta. In course of this speech 
he claimed, “The Brahmo Marriage Bill contemplates a more 
radical and more comprehensive reformation than it is 
possible for the present generation of educated natives to 
imagine or conceive. It seems to overthrow caste and not mete 
idolatory. It contemplates inter-marriage between the Sikhs 
and the Bengalees, the inhabitants of Bombay and Madras, 
between the Tamil and Telegu races in Southern India and 
the people of North Western Provinces. The Bill contemplates 
a union and fusion of the many discordant and social 
elements which lie scattered in the amplitude of the Indian 
continent.” This high-sounding claim, however, could hardly 
be substantiated, because the provisions of the Bill were 
applicable only to those who were prepared to declare that 
they did not belong to the Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Jewish, 
SiUi or Jaina community. Very few persons could be foimd 
in the nineteenth century to make such a declaration. The 
Bill purported to institute a sort of Civil marriage, contracted 
between, members of different castes. Polygamy caiinot be 
resor^ to by those, who contract inarriage under this Act 
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It allows divorce on the ground of persistent (^elty or 
adultery. 

For another reason the Act may be regarded as a landmark 
in the history of social legislation in India. On the 1st of April, 
1871 Keshab Chandra Sen issued a circular letter to tome 
leading medical practitioners, English, Hindu and Mussalman, 
requesting them to give their opinion on the conditions and 
development of puberty as observed in Indian girls, and on 
the earliest marriageable age consistent with the welbbeing 
of mother and child and sodety. Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkar 
showed in his elaborate reply that amongst 138 cases of 
Calcutta girls he had examined, he found that on an average 
the menstrual function began after the age of 11 years and 
9 months. "But it is a grave mistake to suppose”, he wrote, 
"that the female, who has just begun to menstruate, is 
capable of giving birth to healthy children. The teeth are no 
doubt intended for the mastication of solid food, but it would 
be a grievous error to think that the child, the moment he 
begins to cut his teeth, will be able to live upon solid food. 
Our anxiety, on the contrary, shall be that the delicate 
masticatory organs are not injured or broken by pving the 
child too hard food. So when we see a girl is beginning to have 
the monthly flow, we should not only anxiously watch its 
course and regularity, but should also watch the other 
collateral developments of womanhood to be able to determine 
the better the time when she can become a mother, safely to 
herself and to her offspring. For it should be borne in mind 
that while early maturity results in giving birth to short-lived 
or unhealthy children, it at the same time seriously 
compromises the health of the mother also.” Dr. Sarkar held 
that the minimum marriageable age for girls should be fixed 
at 16. Dr. Atmaram Pandurang of Bombay opined that by 
deferring the marriage of their sisters and daughters to as 
near' the age of 20 years, they would undoubtedly raise 
the moral, social and physical condition of the people at 
large.^^ 

The Special Marriage Bill with its strictly restricted scope 
met with severe criticism from different parts of India. V. 
Rami^gar (1826-37), a member of the Madras Legislative 
Council sent a long letter of protest in course Of which he said. 
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“it is tantamount to telling Young India, Do you set at 
defiance your social customs and usages and your institution 
of caste, and we shall be ready to stand by you and support 
you with all the strength of the strong arm of the law.” He 
deplored that western ideas and western civilization would 
produce a ferment in course of time but “to hasten such 
changes by legislation would be highly inexpedient and 
impolitic.” He quoted the speech delivered by Reja Jaikishen 
Das at Aligarh at the British Indian Association of the North 
Western Provinces. Mr. Inglis who was against the Bill 
observed that over five hundred persons of Barielly had 
submitted a memorial against it. Sir Richard Temple replied 
that the Memorial had been adopted at a meeting attended 
by some fourteen Indians of whom twelve were either servants 
of Government, or Honoraiy Magistrates, or Pleaders or 
School teadiers Who were eager to please Mr. Inglis.^^ These 
altercations throw a side-light on the modus operandi of 
manufacturing public opinion in the early seventies of the 
last century. 

In the last three decades of the last century Mahadeva 
Govinda Ranade (1842-1901) was not only the heart and soul 
of the reform movement in the social sphere but also its 
greatest philosopher. Prof Selby has aptly called him “Our 
Socrates”. Sri Aurobindo makes the following significant 
remark : “What would Maharashtra of today have bemi 
without Mahadeva Govinda Ranade and what would India of 
today be without Maharashtra ?” In 1891 Ranade propounded 
in the Nagpur Session of the Social Conference the theory of 
four methods of making a conscious effort for reform. These 
are : (1) The method of tradition, that is to say, of basing 
reform on the old texts, (2) appealing to the conscience of the 
people, (3) enforcing reform by means of penalties, imposed 
either by the caste or by the State and (4) seceding from the 
old community and forming a new camp. In explaining the 
first me^od I^ade said that this method takes the old trats 
of scriptures as the basis, and to interpret them so as to suit 
the new requirements of the times.. He cited the instances of 
Dr. Bhandarkar, Dayananda Saraswati and of the Social 
Coiderence as followers of this method. Regarding Dayananda 
Saraswati he said that the founder of the Aiya Samaj 
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believed that in dealing with the masses it would not do to 
follow any other method than that of taking the old texts, and 
making new interpretations of them so as to make all feel 
that efforts were being made to preserve the old tradition. It 
is not clear, however, whether Dayananda consciously followed 
such a policy. Ranade did not mention in this ^nnection the 
names of Rammbhan and Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, who. 
were pioneers in adducing proofs of Sanskrit texts for 
introducing social reforms. This omission is probably due to 
the fact that neither Rammohan nor Vidyasagar could ever 
think that they were putting new meaning in the injunctions 
of scriptures with any ulterior motive. They interpreted the 
Shastras in the way which they honestly believed to be the 
only correct explanation. 

Rammohan Roy was always anxious to call himself a 
Hindu and wanted to carry the people with him in the matter 
of reforms. Keshab Chandra Sen, on the other hand, did not 
like that the irrational resistance of the Orthodox section 
should tie down the hands of the liberal-minded people. He 
was ready to break away from the parent stock if he failed 
to carry the people with him. During the controversy over the 
Brahmo Marriage Bill Keshab Chandra informed the 
Government that the term ‘Hindu’ does not include the 
Brahmos, who deny the authority of the Vedas, oppose the 
observance of caste system and ceremonial rites in worship, 
and admit into their own fold proselytes from other religious 
sects. Swami Vivekananda was in favour of going slow so that 
even the Chandalas would be raised to the porition of the 
Brahmanas. He Ipoked upon society as an organic whole, and 
was consequently averse to piecemeal reforms attempted by 
a few intolerant enthusiasts. 

Reja Rammohan Roy in his tracts against the Suttee 
referred to. the old Dharma Shastras and showed that the 
horrible practice was not sanctioned by religion or the ancient 
texts. He WRS ti^e earliest champion of the rights of women. 
Ini 1822 lie y^te a book called “Brief Remarks i^ardihg 
Modeiiiir Wil^bachments on the ancient rights of f'emales 
aiccprdihg^^^e^Hindbb law of Inheritance*. In it he pleaded 
for the abrogaltion of more modern doctrines limiting women’s 
rights in favour of the older and more liberal view. By dtihg 
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texts from ancient legislators like Yagnyavalkya, kfanu and 
Katyayana, he ^owed that daughters were entitled to one- 
fourth of the portion whidi a son could inherit. The Hindu 
Code framed by the Sovereign Republic of India is the logical 
fulfilment of the work commenced by Rammohan. 

As has been pointed out already, Rammohan did not 
hesitate to invoke the aid of the Government in putting a stop 
to evil social practices. He regretted that the Government had 
not taken any step to regulate the custom of taking a second 
wife during the life-time of the first. He wrote "Had a 
Magistrate or other public officer been authorised by the 
rulers of the empire to receive applications for his sanction 
to a second marriage during the life of the first wife, and to 
grant his consent only on such accusations as the foregoing 
being substantiated, the above law might have been rendered 
effectual, and the distress of the female sex in Bengal and 
the number of suicides, would have been necessarily very 
much reduced”. 

Rammohan Roy was the first great thinker to suggest a 
plan for breaking down the barriers of caste system by 
introducing inter-caste marriage. In this matter, too, he took 
the help of the permission given in one of the scriptures. In 
the Mahaniryana Tantra the Saiva form of marriage is thus 
described : "There is no discrimination of age and caste -or 
race in the Saiva marriage. As ei\joined by Siva, one should 
marry a woman who has no husband and who is hot 
‘Sapinda’, that is, who is not within the prohibited degree of 
marriage”. Rammohan wanted to make this form of marriage 
more widely prevalent in Hindu society. Had his plan been 
acceptable to the people, widow-marriage, inter-caste and 
inter-racial marriage would have probably become valid 
without any fresh legislation. 

' Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar in his books and articles on 
widow-remarriage did not say that he was introducing any 
novel idea. He ransadied the whole range of Sanskrit literature 
to proya that in ancient India there was no bar against the 
remarriage of widows. He dted the authority of the Rigveda, 
Atbi^a Veda, Vasistha, Manu Samhitaj Vishnu Samhita 
and tTajnavalkya to prove his contentiim. 
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The most dynamic exponent of the method of bringing 
about social reform by the interpretation of old Texts was 
Swami Dayananda( 1824*83). When he was referring to the 
Government he had in his mind the ideal of national 
Government responsiUe to the people, and not the foreign 
Government. In his Satyartha Prakash he stated that 
Government as the agent of the community must regulate 
social life. He held that Government should exercise the 
function of regulating marrii^e customs and make laws to 
ensure social happiness. He further emphasised the need for 
prohibiting early marriage and polygamy by Ihe authority of 
the State. He argued that if Government did not look to these 
affairs, citizens would become enfeebled in mind and body. 
One strong man would be able to overpower one hundred 
learned but weak men.'*^ All the efforts of the Government 
to propagate learning and culture would go in vain, if owing 
to the prevalence of evil social customs, people loose their 
physical vigour. In his view the most suitable age for 
marriage for women was 16 and for men 25. He quoted the 
authority of Susruta to show that if a girl conceived before 
she attained the age of 16, there was risk of miscarriage or 
the birth of a weak child. He pleaded for the free choice of 
partner in life by the bride and bridegroom themselves. In 
making this selection due attention should be paid to the 
parity of qualifications, habits and disposition and not to the 
caste. He carried a life-long crusade against the caste system. 
He showed from the Dharmashastra of ^astamba and also 
proved by adducing reasons that the twice-born classes should 
have their food cooked by Sudras.^ What he preadied he 
practised himself. On being asked whether there is caste 
system or Jatibheda, he said with characteristic humour : 
"Men, animals and birds are the three Jatia”. According to him 
the class to which one belongs cannot be determined on birth. 
He or she has got to be watched as to the manifestation of 
his or her qualities. "Classes of all persons”, wrote Dayananda, 
"should be determined according to their qualifications, 
accomplishments and character in the twenty-fifth or the 
sixteenth year, according as they are males or females”.^ 

For at least one thousand years the Hindu community had 
shut its portals not only against all outsiders but also against 
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those who had deviated from orthodox custom in any way. 
Swami Dayananda was the pioneer in throwing open the 
doors of the Arya Samed to all who expressed their willingness 
to lead the life of an Arya. Rammohan or Vidyasagar did not 
consider the case of &e untouchables which Dayananda 
advocated so enthusiastically. While the reformers of Bengal 
appealed to the government to suppress evil social customs, 
Dayananda would not allow the foreign Government to 
meddle with the affairs of the Hindu society. He tried to make 
Indian people self-reliant in matters of social reform. 



CHAPTER II 


POLITICAL THOUGHT OF RAJA 
RAMMOHANROY 
( 1774 - 1833 ) ^ , 


1. The Raja as the Father of Modern Political Mov&netit 

As the history of western political thought practically 
begins with the name Aristotle, the history of political 
thought in modem India begins with the reversed name of 
Raje Rammohan Roy. After a full swing of twenty-three 
centuries there is a cry in the Western world to.go bacK to 
Aristotle and it is not unlikely that when the natiure of 
political thought of the Reja comes to be correctly appreciated, 
there may be a movement in modem India to go biack to the 
ideal of the Reja, who in so many fields of social and religious 
movements is regarded as the trae pioneer. 

The Reia is known all over the world as the fpunder of the 
school of comparative religion, jss the great Vedantist who, 
on the one hand, combated the influence of the Christian 
missonaries and, on. the other, laid the foundation of 
monotheistic revival in India. He is famous as the first 
advocate of social reform oh rational principles, -and one of 
the pioneers of western education in this country- ‘ His social 
and religious reforms were of sudi absoihing interest that 
controversy has ever since raged round those* ideas to the 
exclusion of discussions on his firuitful political thou^t. In 
order to understand the political thoufiht of modem- India it ' 
is absolutely necessary to arrive at a correct understanding 
of the political ideas of the great reformer. . 

The Raia was by his culture and temperament essentially 
a philosopher. The western political thought has revived its 
greatest contribution firodi philosophers like Plato and Aristotle 
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in the ancient world, from Aquinas and Maraiglio in the 
middle ages aiid from Hobbes, Locke, Kant, Hegel, Fidite, 
Bentham and Green in the modem age. India did not suffer 
from any lade of philosophers in the middle ages, but none 
of .the philosophers firom Sankaradiarya of the eighth 
century to Valadeva Vidyabhushan of the eighteenth 
interested themselves in political speculation. Political 
speculatioh ' cah hardly ' interest tmybo^y where there is 
absolutely no guarantee of dVil liberty, where there is 
scarcely any existence of enlightened public opinion and 
where politics is thought to be a concern of the prince alone. 
Such was the condition of India in the middle ages, under the 
Rajputs and the Mohammedans. The villages eqjoyed indeed 
a large measure of self-government during the Mohammedan 
rule, but the outlook of the villagers was essentially parochial 
in nature. On the breakdovm of the Mughal system of 
administration a period of anardiy and disorder followed. 
The East India Company resolved to stand forth as the Diwan 
in 1772 indeed, but it took them more than half a century 
to establish a well-ordered system of government, securing 
peace and order for their subjects. 

Thus Rammohan grew to manhood in an age, when the 
sense of moral responsibility of the government to the people 
of India was being slowly but gradually awakened. .The 
people of Bengal ei\joyed a limited measure of dvil liberty 
under the aegis of the British Government for nearly half a 
cmtuiy (1772-1821), when Rammohan started the Vernacular 
Journsd, Sambad kaumudi in 1821 to rouse the political 
consciousness of the people of Bengal. 

This was the earliest favourable . opportunity whidi could 
be availed of to spread political ideas in Bengal. Security of 
Iffe and property had been ensured in Calcutta, if notin the 
mujfusdl; the English language had been pideed up by a small 
number of wealthy citizens, and their ideas had been 
broadened and liberalised by their intercourse with the 
English aaevdiants and offidals in Calcutta.^ A selected band 
of devoted followers had gathered round Rammohan with a 
detefunnatipn to disseminate English education, and to 
iri^merate the .country by means of sodal and religious 
reforms- Of thdw the names of Dwarkanath Tagore, Ramanath 
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TBgpre, Kaleoiath , Roy, Boykontouaih Roy, Ramdiunder 
B^yabagish, Huricbundar Gkose, Gowracburuii Bonnaijee, 
Shflxhandra Oev aod Tarachand Cbuckerverty^ . 8pedp.Uy 
deserve mention as they were closely associated with the R^a 
in his sodal, religious, educational and political activities. 
The names cited above show that the Reja .was not a solitary 
Bgure in demanding elementary political rights for the people 
of India. 

^e number of schools as well as of journals rapidly 
increased during his life-time and by. the time he sailed for 
England a new generation of Bengalee youths had grown up 
under the influence ofthese two liberalising agencies. I shall 
show in a subsequent chapter how far. these youngmen 
represented the radical opinion in India. The following 
quotations from contemporary papers will show that the Rnja 
was regarded as the pioneer of political movement in India 
even by his contemporaries. Ih 1823 Rammohan made a 
brilliant defence of the freedom of Press in India in his 
“Memorial to the Supreme Court” and “Appeal to the king in 
Council”. He did not live to see the establishment' of a free 
Press in India. But neither the European nor the Indian 
citizens of Calcutta forgot that it was the effort of the Raja 
which secured for them the freedom of the Press in 1835. In 
the Free Press Dinner given to Sir Charles Metcalfe in the 
Town Hall on the 9th February, 1838, Mr. Leith proposed a 
toast to “the memory of Rammohan Roy”, and Prasannacoomar 
Tagore rose as a friend of the late Rammohan Roy to thank 
the liberator of the Press.^ , 

^e written evidence of the Raja on the judicial and 
revenue systems of India Submitted to the authorities in 
England evoked the following, comment from the Serampore 
Missionaries: “Raja Rammohsin Roy is said to have suggested 
various improvements,, such as the Trial by Jury, Native 
Judicial Assessors, Joint Judges, Regular Public Registers, 

Codes of Civil and Criminal Law, etc... ;.... Should he be 

instrumental in securing these advantages to the countiy, 
not only the present^ht every future age "vtill justly consider 
hini a benefactor tb^^ tbe countiy*.* The editor of the Bengal 
Spectdtor wrote Of Rammohan in 1842: “It is to him that we 
are in great measure indebted for the concession in regard 
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to the privileges of natives contained in the late Charter 
(1833)”.^ The Raja was acknowledged not only hi India but 
also in England as the pioneer in political movement in this 
country. When various schemes of future government of 
India were being suggested and discussed in England on the 
eve of the renewal of the Company's Charter, a humorous 
writer published a caricature, entitled “Plans for the 
government of India — a drama”. In this drama the following 
plan is put forward by a candidate for Parliament:- “I 
propose, therefore, in the first place, that Rnia Rammohan 
Roy be appointed (jkivemor-General of India; that all the 
judicial posts be filled by Mahomedans,^ all the rev^ue 
offices by Hindoos, and the police be executed by East Indians 
or Indo-Britons. The beauty of (his plan, ladies and gentlemen, 
consists in this: the Reja is neither a Hindoo, a Mahomedan, 
nor a Christian, so that he can have no bias towards any part 
of the population of India; and the rest being antagonistical, 
that is opposed to each other, they would keep, by their very 
opposition, the whole machine of. government in steady 
operation, just as an ardi is retained firmly together by 
contrary pressure on all sides of it.”^ The pre-eminence of 
the Raja was recognised even by the authorities of the East 
India Company. His adopted son was promised a writership 
by Sir Jolm Hobhouse in 1836.® 

We find Raja Rammohan Roy fighting vigorously against 
the corrupt practices in the. Hindu religion, against^ the 
superstitions and inhuman customs of the Hindu society and 
against the narrow parochial outlook of Indian mind. But the 
following quotation from a letter of the Raju will shovr that 
behind all his ideas of social aud religious refonn lay the ideal 
of bringing about tfie political regeneration of jhidia. “I regpret 
to wrote the Raja in 1828, “that the present system of 
religion adhered to by the Hindus is not well-calculatod to 
promote their political interest. The distinction of castes, 
introduciiv innumerable divisions and sulxlivisions among 
then^ has entirely deprived them of political feeling, ^d the 
multitude of religious rites, and cereimonies and the laws of 
purification have totally disqualified tnem fimn understanding 
any difficult enterprise. It is, I ttiii^, necessary that some 
changes should take place in th,eir religion at least for the 
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sake of their political advantage and social comfort.^ Luther 
and Calviiij, the pioneers of the Refomatipn Movement in the 
West, did not consciously seek to strengtlken the idea of 
nationality nor to inaugurate democracy, but the earliest 
prophet of India in the nineteenth century clearly recognised 
the inter-dependence of political advancement and sodal and 
religious progress. His jpolitical programme was intimately 
and indissolubly connected with the social uplift of the 
nation. 

II. His Method of Investigation 

Broadly speaking, there are two methods of carrying on 
political investigation. One is concerned with the philosophical 
examination of the various concepts upon which the whole 
science of politics rests. Though this method is now 
scientifically used by investigators, yet throughout the middle 
ages and even as late as the eighteenth century, most of the 
European philosophers reasoned by deduction from general 
dogmas, based upon belief rather than by induction from 
observation, investigation and experiment.The other method 
is known as the inductive and historical method. Like 
Aristotle, Machiavellij Bodin and Montesquieu, Raja 
Rammohan Roy followed this method and like them was 
interested in practical political problems rather than in 
general theories concerning the origin and nature of the 
state. As the political philosophy of Burke js to be gleaned 
from his various works, so the Raja's political thought is to 
be gathered by a diligent search of all his works. But while 
the critical students of Burke are to strain their nerves in 
reconciling his conflicting ideas and in bringing out a consistent 
philosophy, the Raja is eminently consistent throughout and 
One great idea runs through all the books and pamphlets 
written by him. His political ideas are to be found mainly 
in the following writings:- (1) Brief Remarks regarding 
Modem Encroachments on the Ancient Rights of Females, 
according to the IBndu Law of l^eritance ( 1822), (2) Petitions 
against the Press Regulation to the Supreme Court and to 
the King in Council (1823), (3) A Letter to Lord Amherst 
on English Education (1823), (4) Final Appeal to the 
Christian Pid>lic (1823); (5) A Brief Sketdi of the Ancient and 
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Modem Boundaries ahd History of Iiidia (1832), (6) Quesladns 
and Answers on the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India, 
etc. (1832), (7) Remarks on Settlement in India by Europeaiis 
(1831), and (8) his letters and speeches. 

Rammohan appears to have been a diligent student of 
history. The history of ancient India bad not been un- 
earthed by the diligent researches of Orientalists in his time, 
yet from his familiarity with ^e old literature of the country 
he was able to arrive at some broad generalisations regarding 
the constitutional development of India. He was of opinion 
that India enjoyed constitutional form of government during 
the two thousand years preceding the Christian era. During 
these centuries the Brahmanas were the law-makers and the 
Kshatriyas, the administrators. The laws made by the 
Brahmanas were not arbitrary in diaracter, but reflected 
public opinion. The Brahmanas also checked the despotism 
of the Kshatriyas.^^ But when the Brahmanas began to accept 
offices under the princes, they lost the independence of their 
character and failed to check the tyTaimy of the latter. Thus, 
legislative and executive powers were concentrated in the 
hands of the same person and consequently, despotism 
ensued. The Rajputs, according to him, "exercised tyrarmy 
and oppression for a period of about a thousand years, when 
Musalmans from Ghaznee and Ghore, invaded the county, 
and flnding it divided among hundreds of petty princes, 
detested by their respective subjects, conquered themiall 
successively, and introduced their own tyrannical system of 
govemment,destroying temples, universities and all other 
sacred and literary establishments.”^^ He comes to the con- 
clusion that despotism was the normal form of govermnmit 
in India. Besides despotism, the Rqja thinks that the loss 
of independence of India was due to several other causes. 
These were "the dissensions and pusillanunous conduct of the 
native princes and chiefs”; "the ^orance existing in the 
East of the modem improvements in the art of wai^;^^ 
"absence of patriotism amongst the people of India”;^^ "mu 
excess in civilization and abstinence lirom the slauc^tereven 
of animals, as well as our division into castes, whidi has been 
the cause of want of unity among us”.^^ Having diagnosed the 
causes of downfall of Indians the . Raja; directed his 
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whole attention to the- amelioration the. conditioa of the 
people^/ .. ' : ! L'f','.: ;. 

Whenever Rammbh^ advpeaf^’ a pai^eular. refbrm.p^^ 
pleaded for the recbjpiitioh of the rights of the people, he 
appealed to historical experience. He was familiar not only 
with the anpent and medieval histo^ of India, but also vdth 
the history and working of the British Indian adminishratibn. 
As Dbwan he acquired an intimate knowledge of the judicial 
and revenue systems of India and as such he was in a position 
to know the abuses from which Indians suffered. Rainhiohan 
was equally famiUar with the history of Europe and America. 

Raja Rammohan was no visionary. He knew the limitations 
of his countrymen, he appreciated the beneHts of British rule, 
but he fought like a lion to secure the rule of law in India 
and to obtain those political rights, the exercise of which he 
thought the Indians were capable of. “The peasantry and the 
villagers in the interior are quite ignorant, and indifferent 
about either the former or present government*, wrote the 
Raja in 1831, “and attributed the protection they might ehjoy 
or oppression they might suffer to the conduct of the public 
ofiiceis immediately presiding over them”. “But men of 
aspiring character and members of such ancient faihilies as 
are very much reduced by the present system, consider it 
derogatory to accept the trifling public situations which 
natives are allowed to hold under the British Government, 
and are decidedly disaffected to it. Many of those, however, 
who engage prosperously in commerce, and of those who are 
secured in the peaceful possession of their estates by the 
permanent settlement, and such as have sufficient intelligence 
to foresee the probalnlity- of future improvement which 
presents itself under the British rules, are not only reconciled 
to it, but really view it as a biassing to tbo country. But I 
have no hesitation in stating, mth i;eference to the g:mera) 
feeling of the more intelligent part of the Native community 
thnt the only ' course of the poKcy which ban ensure their- 
attachment to any gbvemmmit^ wotild be that of 

making them eligible to gradual premoti<«i aecordhig to their 
respective abilities and merits,' to situations of trust and 
respeettibility in the state” I have made this- lenity 
qaobaticti to shew not bnly (hb general drift of the Raja's 
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political tliought but also to evince how trae these words 
stand to-day as they stood a century ago, though (Ranges 
in degree but not in quality have t^en .place during the 
cenibiry. Despite the daiias of the iSyira^isto, the masses in 
India are still steeped in ignorance hnd are still suffering 
from political indififerentism, and despite the efforts of the 
Government *^en of aspiring dmraOter* are still disaffected 
towards it ^i^ile in 1831 situations of trust and responsibility 
meant a collectorship or judgeship, to-day it means a 
governorship or a seat in the cabinet or legislature. But I 
think, the formula of the Raja, including the words "gradual 
promotion according to their respective abilities and merits” 
is sufficiently comprehensive in character. 

It will be noticed that in the above quotation there is no 
claim to "freedora as our birthright”,, nor any appeal to the 
so-called "natural rights”. The absence of such expressions 
from the writings of the Raja is all the more surprising, 
because he was deeply interested in the progress of the 
second Revolution in France and was certainly acquainted 
with the American and French Declarations of the Rights. 
But the philosophical training of the Raja enabled him to 
steer clear of the revolutionary shibboleths and to realise that 
it is obligation which confers rights and rights cannot mcist 
apart from the state. 

JIJ. Inflmnce of Foragn Writers i 

The western political philosophers who seem to have 
influenced the mind of the Raja were not Rousseau and 
Thomas Paine, but Montesquieu, Blackstone and Bentham. 
From Montesquieu's famous treatise on the "Spirit of the 
Law” (1748), he derived the ideas of the Separation of Powers 
and of the Rule 6f Law, both of which he emphasises again 
and again in all his mitings.*^ 

Bentham's "Fragment on Government (1776) end the 
"Introduction to Morals and Legislation” (1789) had a real 
hold on the mmd of the . Raja. ‘Natural rigdits”, wrote 
Beatham, *^s simple nonsense : natural and inqprescriptible 
rights, rhetorical nonsense-^ionsense upon stilts”. Sudi sin 
6pinion.of the great philosopher might have induced Uie Raja 
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to riQect tibe. of natural rights. The injEhiance of 

Bentham probably led him to insist codification of eiril 

and criminal law and to enunciate the principles of su<^ 
cOndifiCatiOn. The ihfiuence of Benfiiam, again, ndghthave 
^yeh 1 dm a clear idea of the distinction between law and 
morality, in' the realm of sodal reform he was clearly 
inflpehced by the utilitarian theory. As Bentham held that 
contribution to the greatest good Of the greatest number 
will justify the suntmaiy abrogation of a practice or principle 
that originated ai thousand years ago, so did the Raja write: 
*^0(1 have at the same time quoted two or three authorities 
to show, that rites should be performed according to the 
custom of the country. I reply, female murder, murder of 
Brahman, parricide and similar heinous crimes, cannot be 
reckoned amongst pious acts by alleging the custom of a 
country in their behalf. It is of no consequence to affirm, that 
this (Sati) is customary in any particular country; if it were 
universally practised, the murders would still be criminal.’^^ 
Bentham's theory of duty of resisting the Government in case 
the benefit to be secured by it is greater than the evil of 
revolution, finds an echo in the following sentence of the 
Raja; *lf mankind are brought into existence, and by nature 
formed to enjoy the comforts of society and the pleasure of 
an improved mind, they may be justified in opposing any 
system, religious, domestic or political, whidi is inimical to 
the happiness of society ,or calculated to debase the human 
intellect.**^ ■ 

In one fundamental matter, however, the Raja differed 
from the great Utilitarian philosopher. Bentham totally 
ignored the historical development of a people and assumed 
that all human beings, irrespective of their race, culture and 
traditions, are fundamentally the same in their requirements. 
He was prepared to devise codes for India, Spain, Russia, 
Morocco and England on one and the same principle. But 
the Raja never dreamt of drawing upon some imaginary 
uniyeraal prindples in codifying the laws of India, He was 
of opiniqn that “A, code of criminal law for India should be 
founded as. far as possible on those principles which are 
common to, apd acknowledged by all the different sects and 
tribes inhnbiting the country,”^^ His view was that the code 
of India Aopld conform to the laws and customs of India and 
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it must not ignore the traditi(ms of the people in its effort to 
approadi universal -principles. - - 

The Raja made a careful siwdy of the English oonstitption. 
In the period in which he ffourished the best and the mOst 
auidioritative book on the English constitution was Sir William 
Blackstone’s “Commentaries on the Laws, of England-* 
Blackstone’s “Commentaries * however, presented only the 
legal interpretation of the English constitution to the neglect 
of the actual working of the system. Blackstone could not 
detect in his time the part played by the cabinet. The Raja 
was a close student of Blackstone,^ and as such he insisted 
on the absolute separation of powers .in his scheme for 
reforming the constitu^on of India. But it must be noticed 
that in his demand for codification of the laws of India he 
rejected the authority of Blackstone and relied on that of 
Bentham. Inspired by the principles of English constitution, 
the Raja became anxious to secure for his countrymen the 
same guarantees of individual liberty as were enjoyed by 
-Englishmen. He was the first Indian who imbibed the spirit 
of the English constitution and demanded dvil liberty with 
all its implications. Fully aware as he was of the limitations 
of the Indians of his age he never thought of demanding 
political liberty for them. He was conscious of the ignorance 
and superstitions that enveloped the minds of his countiym^, 
who betrayed a deplorable lack of public spirit in their 
conduct. So he could not think them capable of exercising ste^f- 
govemment. The great problem which confronted the well- 
wishers of India in the first half of the nineteenth century 
was not autonomy for India but the bare recognition of the 
principles of justice and security of life and property for the 
citizens. 

IV. 7^ Love (^ Liberty. 

Riga Rammohan Roy’s interest in politics sprang from hiS 
love of liberty. He was a passionate lover of liberty in all its 
forms and eiijpecially of freedom of thought Ih him were 
blended the finest thoughts of the eastern and western 
ciiltur^ As a Hindu, he could not but be al^yotee of the 
frei^O^ ef thought and of religious toleratimi; Ih' India, 
hov^er despotie the ihonarchs might have been, nnth a few 
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solitairy excei)ition8» tfa^ Heyor ^yateiuatically intetfeired with 
the expression of tlioag^t amongst the people as a matter of 
1 political creed. ifis'Study of western thouihts and movmnenth 
confirmed his belief in the value of liberty.^ 

His love of liberty had no parochial outlook about it— it 
embraced, the whole world. As in the spiritual world he stood 
up as the prophet of universal religion^ so in the realm of 
politics he wanted to see the triumph of the principles of 
Liberalism everywhere in the world. That there is no inherent 
antagonism between nationalism and inter-nationalism has 
been proved by Green and Hobhouse, but Raja Rammohan 
Roy perceived it early in the nineteenth century, when the 
idea of nationalism was just coming to the forefront with all 
the intolerance of a new creed. He believed that Indian 
Nationalism could gain ground only when the nations of the 
western world had become free. The free nations of the world 
would then find a bond of union in the same principle of 
govemment.^^ This is why the Raja gave a public dinner at 
the Town Hall when he heard the news of the establishment 
of constitutional government in Spain; and became overjoyed 
on hearing of the success of the second French Revolution. 
When the constitutional govemmoat of Naples was overthrown 
in 1821 , he felt so much grief that he had to cancel an 
engagement with Mr. Budcingham, the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal. "From the late unhappy news,” wrote the Raja oh 
that occasion, "I am obliged to conclude that I shall not live 
to see liberty universally restored to the nations of Europe, 
and Asiatic nations, especially those that are European 
colonies^^ possessed of a greater degree of the same blessing 
than what they now eiyoy. Under these circumstances I 
consider the cause of the .Neapolitans as my own, and their 
enemies, as ours. Eneinies to liberty and friends of despotisin 
have never been and hevOT will be ultimately suerasi^id.”^* 
This letter explains the causo of his watching the history of 
the European nations so closely. Ha believed that if an era 
of liberalism and nationality dawned upon Europe, the logic 
of history would carry the liberal movement to India in due 
course. He could not thipk of any pols^ible reconciliatioh 
between Democracy iii tile tnm S^Oe ahd Imperialism ili ^e 
old Sense of the term. Etehc^ he suspend^ Ms urgent work 
to see the Fhat Reform Bill osihtied mTOugh the Parliament 
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After tbe passing of the. Rrform Bill he wrote to William 
Rathbone : "As I publicly avowed diat in the evost of the 
Reform Bill being defeated ! would renounce my connection 
with this coimtry (England), I refrained from writing to you 
or any other friend in Liverpool until 1 knew the resulL”^^ 
This letter reminds us of the alleged determination of Oliver 
Cromwell to set sail for America in case of defeat of the Grand 
Remonstrance in the Long Parliament. 

V. His Visws on Law, Custom and Morality 

In the nineteenth century a war of words was conducted 
between the Analytical and Historical Schools of 
Jurisprudence. The former was represented by Austin and 
the latter by Savig^y and Maine. Broadly speaking, the 
^ound of contention between the two schools lay in the 
question whether the essence of law is the command of the 
sovereign, or the custom of the people in a community. Austin 
published his lectures on Jurisprudence 1832 and the works 
of Maine were published between 1861 and 1884. Savigny, 
the founder of the Historical School of Jurisprudence, published 
his first work in Germany in 1814, but the Raja probably had 
no access to this work. Rammohan by his independent 
thinking arrived at a conclusion essentially modem in 1830, 
that is, two years before the publication of Austin’s famous 
work. In his "Essay on the Rights of Hindus over Ancestral 
Property,” the Raja says, "In every country, rules determining 
the rights of succession to, and alimiation of, property first 
originated in the conventional dioice of the people, or in the 
discretion of the highest authority, secular or spiritual, and 
those rules have been subsequently established by the common 
usage of the coimtiy, and confirmed by judicial proceedings.”^ 
In ^s passage lies the essential truth of both the Analytical 
and Historical Spools of Jurisprudence. Historically speaking, 
8 law might have originated either in the choice of the people 
or in the compand of the sovereign, but in order to stand the 
test of time it mqst have been subsequently accepted by the 
people ahd enshrined in copmon usage; while analytically 
speakipg it is the command of the sovereign, when he 
enfor|i|S it through judicial decision. "It is maintained by 
Anst^r.says Willoughby, "that a custom becomes a law at 
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the time that it is applied by a court and not before, and this 
would Seem to us the only loid<^l position to take.* It will be 
seen that the Reja arrived at tiie true nature of law by means 
of his forceful intellect even -before Austin. 

The Riue admitted the right of the supreme authority to 
make whatever alteniation or modification it thought fitj^^ 
but at the same time he insisted that the long-standing 
customs of India should not be lightly set aside. If a people 
had followed a particular custom for centuries in contravention 
of the authority of some of the sacred writers, the legislators 
should not attempt to restore the authority of those writers 
in utter disregard of the long-standing custom of the people. 
The Raja is of opinion that the people must have found that 
custom reasonable and “calculated to promote their social 
interest;* otherwise they would not have followed it for such 
a long time.^^ Here it should be noted that the Reja would 
advocate adherence to those customs only which satisfy two 
important conditions— these must be reamnable and these 
must conduce to the general welfare of the people. He had 
not the least hesitation in rejecting any Custom which was 
either unreasonable or injurious. “But I am satisfied that an 
unjust precedent and. practice, even of longer , standing, 
cannot be considered as the stanefard of justice by an 
enlightened government."®® 

The Raja made another capital discovery, namely, the 
distinction between law ^d morality before Austin, but the 
credit of it has been given to the latter. “Austin by establishing 
the distinction betwean law and morals,” says Justice Markby, 
“not only laid the foundation for a science of law, but clearecl 
the conception of law and sovereignty of a number of pOnudouB 
consequences to which, in the hands of his predecessors, it 
has been supposed to lead. Laws as Austin has shown, must 
be legally binding; and yet a law may be uxdust.” In 1830 the 
Raja published the “Essay on the Rights of Ifindoos over 
ancestral property accOrdling to the law of Bengal;” and some 
letters m 'Bengal Hctriilutru. In tiiese publications the 
Raja upheld the right of the father to sell or mortgage the 
scncestral property without Oonsultinghis sons. He maintained 
that sucdi an absolute owner^ip of property has been the 
customary law: of Bengal dnee the time of Jimutabahana, the 
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author of ^ Dayabhaga. Jimutabahaua maintained that the 
‘^ts of Vyasa nhibiting the prohibition, are intended to 
show a moral offence; since the family is distressed by a sale 
or other transfer, whidi augurs a disposition in the person 
to make an ill use of his power as o^er. They are not meant 
to invalidate the sale or other transfer.”^ In explaining this 
statement Rammqhan clearly enunciated the points of 
difference between the area.s covered by Law and Morality. 
Some of the moral precepts, according to him, are also legally 
binding, but all of them are not Conversely, some of the laws 
are based on moral principles but not all of them. But an 
immoral law is as valid and binding as moral law. Therefore, 
a law must be obeyed, whether it is moral or not The Raja 
makes his point clear by. elaborate examples. "So scriptural 
precepts and prohibitions are sometimes received as morally 
and legally binding tuck as Matthew, Cr. V,C. 32, prohibiting 
divorcement of a wife without infidelity on her parti nnd V. 
34, prohibiting oaths of all kinds, obeyed by Quakers, both 
morally and legally; but in some instances they are received 
as inculcating only moral duty, such as V. 42, "From him that 
would borrow of thee, turn not thou away;" and the very 
prohibition of oath is disregarded by Christians of other 
denominations, and their administration legally enforced, 
although some of the most eminent lawyers declare 
Christianity to be part and parcel of British Law."^^ 

A writer in the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine, No.v VI, 
April-June, 1825, wrote in a Review a[ Sir F.W.McNaghten’s 
Condierations on Hindu Law that any disposal by a father 
Of his ancestral immovables i should be nullified on the 
principle that . we ought "to make that invalid whidi is 
considered immoral.” The Reja controverted this absurd 
proposition with a. series of illustrations which not only make 
the chstinction between law and morality quite dear, Imt also 
show the high ideal entertained by the Raja about the 
functions of government To permit the sale of intoxicating 
drugs and spirits, so injurious to health, and even sometimes 
destructive of life, on &e payment of duties publidy levied, 
is an ant hi^ly irrdigious and innnoral : Is the taxation to 
be, t||irefore, rendered invalid and payments stopped? To 
divide- spoils gained in a war cornmnaced in ambition and 
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carried oa wi^ eruel^, is an act immoitel luid irreKgiQUs : 
Is Uia partition thwefore to be eonsidwed invalid, and t^e 
property to be replaced? To give a daughter in marriage to 
an unworthy man, on account of his rank or fortune, or-other 
such consideration, is a deed of mean and immoral exr 
ample : Is the union to be therefore considered invalid, and 
their duldren illegitimate? To destroy the life of a fellow- 
being in a duel, is not only immoral, but is reckoned by many 
as murder : Is not the practice tacitly admitted to be legal, 
by ^e manner in which it is overlooked in courts of justice? 

.. The question then arises, how shall we draw 

a line of distinction between those immoral acts that should 
not be considered invalid, and those that should be considered 
invalid, and those that should be regarded as null in the eye 
of the law? In answer to this, we must refer to the common 
law and the established usages of every coimtry, as furnishing 
the distinctions admitted between the one class and the 

other........ Howevefr, when the author of the Review shall 

have succeeded in inducing British legislators to adopt his 
maxim, and declare that the Validity of every act shall be 
determined by its consiSteAce with morality, we may then 
listen to his suggestion, for appl^ng the same rule to the 
Bengal Law of Inheritance.^ It m>ust be admitted that Raja 
Rammohan’s theory about the’ spheres of law and morality 
is much more explicit thmi the utilitarian doctrine of Bentham, 
who only emphasised that the existence of a law is no 
justification of it, unless it agrees with the greatest good of 
the greatest ntnttber! 

V7. Law an4 Public Opinion in In<iia 

Before the renewal of the Charter in 1833 there prevailed 
a good deal Of confusion regarding the authdrity as well as 
the machinery for making' latr in India. Laws were then 
known as Regulatidhs and there were three classes of 
R^pilations. The first were the Rales, Ordinances, and 
Regulations passed by. Govemmentr under the 37th SsKAion 
of the Act of 13 GeoigeTII (The Regulating Act) for the gppd 
ordm* and government of the settlement of Fort William, j^ch 
Regulathms were npt valid until registered by ,the Supreme 
Court. They were thm sent to England, and mdubited at the 
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India House. Within sixly days firom thek being so «dul»ted» 
any party could appeal against ihem. The King ml^ht 
likewise disallow such Regulations within two years from the 
making thereof. The second class of Regulations were those 
whidi related to theirovemment of places outside Calcutta 
and were known as Rules and Regulations for the pro'^ces. 
The power of enacting such Regulations was first conferred 
on the Government by Act of Parliament in 1781. This Act 
also empowered the authorities in England to disapprove of 
those Regulations if they saw fit. The third class of Regulations 
had reference to the imposition of taxes and duties by the 
Governor, and they were not valid until approved by the 
Court of Directors and Board of Commissioners: 

The Select Committee on the Aifairs of the East India 
Company (1832) discussed with various witnesses the piroblem 
of simplifying the procedure of law-making in India. Broadly 
speaking, there were two schools of opinion regarding the 
legislative authority of India. One school, represented by 
John Sullivan,^^ the Madras civilian. Captain T. Macan^^and 
B. Scutt-Jones,^^ the Assistant Secretary of the India Board, 
held that India must be governed in India through a legislative 
council. The other school represented by the Right Hon. T.P, 
Courtenay, M.P.,^ and Peter Auber, formerly SeCTetary to 
the Government of India and author of "An Analysis of Indian 
Government,” maintained ^at the British Parliament should 
conti.nua to be the supreme legislative authority oven; India 
as India had not arrived at a situation to legislate for herself 
and "till that period arrives, it is, I conceive, our duty to 
legislate for her” (Peter Auber, Q. 1540.}. The latter school 
objected to the vesting of legislative authority in India 
Government because they thought that the legislative function 
could not be satisfactorily performed by u logislatiye council 
and because they were not prepared to withdraw frqm Kin^s 
English subjects the benefits of the English la|w.^^ ,, 

Rida Rammohan Roy too protested agahist the plan 
vesting legislative authority in the. h&nds of the India 
Government. But his grounds of ol^tetion were tpiite different 
from those held by Peter Auber and T.P. CoUrtenay. Vtom 
thi study of political philosophy, and especially of the works 
of Bentham, the Raja must have learnt that laws are (he 
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commands of the supreme goremor or the sovereign. His 
intelle<A was sharp miough to detect that the Governor- 
General, in spite of his hiid^-sounding title, was not the 
supreme ruler. The sovereign power over hidia is the Kjng- 
in-Parliament. So the RRja demanded that the laws for India 
should be' made by the King-in-Parliament ^art from 
philosophical convictions he entertained a very high idea of 
disinterestedness and philanthropy of the public men of 
England. Moreover, the Rida was a fine Greek scholar and 
from his study of Plato he might have drawn the idea that 
Law is the expression of Reason without passion. This high 
ideal of Law led him to oppose any assumption of legislative . 
authority by any servant of the East India Company, however 
high and exalted his position might be. "If upon representations 
being made by the local authorities in the country. Your 
Majesty after due investigation had been pleased with the 
advice of the high council of the malm to order the abolition 
of the liberty of the Press in India,” wrote the Raja in his 
memorable petition to the King-in-Coundl, "Your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects from the feeling of respect and loyalty due 
to the supreme legislative power, would have patiently 
submitted, since although they would in that case, still have 
lost one of their previous privileges, yet their claim to the 
superintendence and protection of the highest legislative 
authority, in whom your faithful subjects have unbounded 
confidence, would still have remained unshaken; but were 
this Rule and Ordinimces of the local Government to be held 
valid, and thus remain as a precedent for similar proceedings 
in future, your faithful subjects would find their hope of 
protection from the Supreme Government cut off, and all 
their civil and religious rights placed entirely at the mercy 
of such individuals as may be sent from England to assume 
the executive authority in this country, or rise into power 
through the routine of office, and who from long officiating 
in an inferior station may have contracted prejudices against 
individuals or classes of men, which ought not to find shelter, 
in the breasts of the Legislator.”*^ More than a centuiy has 
rolled by since the Raja repressed his desire to be ruled by 
laws framed in England. Sudi an opinion would seem to 
many to-day to be a crude absurdity. But the theory of 
separation of powers was such a cardinal principle in the 

F.— 4 
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political ideal of the Raja that lie was prepared to go any 
length to secure its observance. He believed that if a legislative 
council were establiidied in India, it would be dominated by 
the ocecutive authority; and that the executive could never 
rise above passion or pregudice against a class or a sect. Hence 
he thought it better to rely on the enli^tened public opinion 
of England tiian to be governed by a bureaucratic legislature. 
Could he have been sure of the success of representative 
system in India he would certainly have welcomed the idea 
of an Indian Legislature. 

Another point of interest in this connection is the question 
whether the Raja was in favour of the assumption of immediate 
control of India by the Crown. The passage quoted above 
shows that he wanted laws to be ultimately passed by 
Parliament. Does this show that he liked to see the power of 
the Company at an end? His private secretary, Mr. Amot,^^ 
tells us that he had no sudi idea. "He stood up firmly against 
the proposals of his more radical friends,” writes Mr. Amot, 
"for exchanging the East India Company’s rule for a colonial 
form of fxovemment. His argument was, that in all matters 
connected with the colonies, he had found, from long 
observation, that the Minister was absolute, and the majority 
of the House of Commons subservient; there being no body 
of persons there who had any adequate motives to thwart the 
Government in regard to distant dependencies of the British 
Crown. The change proposed was, therefore, in his estinjation, 
a chai^from a limited government, presenting a variety of 
efiident chedcs on any abuse of its power, for an absolute 
despotism.T*^ It is quite easy to bplieve that Rammohun, as 
the student of. Blackstone,. laid* emphasis on constitutional 
diecks and balances. The . statement of the Raja on the 
judidal syStmn of India before the Select Committee further 
shows that he was in. favour of the dovible government of the 
Court of Directors and fhq Board (^ Control. In advocating 
le^glation by the authorities in England instead of by 
Goveminent in India he wrote ; — ^"As the affairs of India have 
been known to the authorities jn Europe, for such a series 
of yem, in matters of legislation, the local government 
should be bound to.cany into effect any regulations.oT order 
injudicial and revenue matters sent out, formally enacted by 
the British Gooeminent, or the Court Directors under the 
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express sanction of the Board of Commissioners for the 
control of the affairs of India, althot^'h the local government 
might still remonstrate against them to the home 
authorities.”*^ 

• 

But the Riga was aware of the inherent difficulty of 
making law from England for a distant country, in- an age 
when rapid communication was not feasible. He suggested 
three methods of far-reaching consequences for ensuring good 
laws for India. The first and foremost is the free Press. He 
adduced four different arguments to show that freedom of the 
Press was necessary for making good laws for India : First, 
the public should have the power of placing before the 
Government their opinion on matters affecting the general 
interest of the community. The Government should have 
some means of knowing the sentiment of the people. Freedom 
of the Press would make laws correspond to public opinion.*^ 
Secondly, the people would be able to ventilate their grievances 
through ^e Press and try to have them redressed. If grievances 
remain unrepresented and unredressed they might cause 
revolution. But the Free Press would obviate such a danger.*^ 
Tliirdly, freedom of the Press would enable the people of India 
to appeal to the honour and justige of the British nation 
against any possible oppressive and tyrannical act of India 
Government.** Fourthly, it would enable the Court of Directors 
to ascertain correctly Whether the systems introduced in 
their possessions, prove so beneficial to the natives of the 
country, as their authors might fondly suppose or would have 
others believe, and whether the Rules and Regulations which 
may appear excellent in their eyes, are strictly put in 
practice.** Raja Rammohun’s forceful arguments might have 
convinced even some of the hic^ Government officials in 
India. Mr. Holt Mackenzie, serving as the Secretary to 
Government in the Territorial Department between 1816 and 
1830 and also as a member of the College Council (and hence 
in touch with the Raja) and of the Committee of Public 
Instruction for a considerable time, appears to have echoed 
the views of the Raja in his answers to the questions of the 
Select Committee in 1832. He held that the discussion of laws 
by Indians through the means of the public Press would give 
them a ri^ht to exercise judgment in matters of legislation, 
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but it would not entail any danger to the British power in 
India.^.The second method suggested by the Riya for securing 
good laws for India was the appointment- of commissions of 
inquiry from time to time. Thus writes the Riqa : *Your 
Mfoest/s faithful subjects are aware of no means by which 
impartial information on these subjects (that is, the 
ascertaining of the real value of the systems introduced in 
India) can be obtained by the Court of Directors or other 
authorities in England, except in one of the following modes 
: either, first, by the existing of a Free Press in this country 
and the establishment of Newspapers in the difierentDistricts 
under the special patronage of the Court of Directors and 
subject to the control of law only, or secondly by the 
appointment of a commission composed of gentlemen of 
intelligence and respectability, totally unconnected with the 
Governing Body in this country, which may, from time to 
time, investigate on the spot, the condition of Your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects, and judge with their own eyes regarding tine 
operation of the systems of law and jurisprudence under 
which they live.^^ Of these two methods the Riga preferred 
the Free Press to the Commission as the latter would entail 
great labour and expenses and as "the publication of truth 
and the natural expression of men’s sentiments through the 
medium of the Press, entail no burden on the state.”^^ 

The third method whidi the Raja suggested for facilitating 
the task of Parliament in making good laws for India was to 
ascertain the opinion of the aristocracy of wealth and intellect 
in India regarding any proposed law. In Bengal all the public 
functionaries in the interior of the country had>by a specific 
enactment the privilege of suggestion any new laws and 
regulations that might appear to them expedient. These 
suggestions were taken into consideration by the Goyemor- 
C^eral in Council, and if approved, a Regulation wsus framed 
accordingly.^ Rammohun’s proposal was that not only the 
public functionaries but also the intelligent and wealthy 
members of the public should be consulted before making any 
law. ^ith this view every such project of lew before it is 
finsdly adopted by the Government, should be i^inted and a 
copy sent directly from government not only to the judges of 
the Indian Dewany Adalat and the members of the Board of 
Revenue, etc., but also to the advocate-general on the part 
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of the honourable Company , the principal Zamindars sudi as 
the Rajas of Bui:dwan, Bihar, Benares, atc.i and to the highly 
respectable mordants ;sudi as Jagat Set at Murshidabad, 
Babu Baijnath at Patna and the representatives of Babu 
Manohar Das at Benares^ also to the Muftis of Sadar Dewani 
Adalat, and the head native officers of the Boards of Revenue, 
for their opinion on ea^ clause of the Regulation to be sent 
in writing within a certain period. Because these being the 
persons who are affected by the Regulations, they will be 
cautious of recommending any that is injufious. It should still 
be optional , however, with government to be guided or not 
by their suggestions.”^ But the Rain would not vest the final 
authority in the hands of the Indian Government. He proposed 
that the proposal of the Government along with the 
observations made by the parties mentioned above should be 
sent for consideration to the Court of Directors and Parliament. 
A standing committee of the House of Commons should 
scrutinise all these and report to the House for their 
amendment and confirmation. Thus, according to Rammohun, 
the power of initiative should belong to the Indian Government, 
that of criticism to the Indian public and officials, and the 
power of enacting laws to the British Parliament. It may be 
noted here that Jam'es Mill, the disciple of Bentham and 
writer of the history of India, also desired that the supreme 
authority in making amending or repealing laws should be 
vested in Parliament.®® 

The above-mentioned suggestion of the Raja for eliciting 
the opinion of the public on any proposed measure of legislation 
seems to be. hopelessly antiquated. He thought that laws or 
regulations, as they were called at that period, affect only the 
Zamindars, merchants and officials. The idea that laws affect 
as much the humblest of the citizens<as the highest and that 
every adult and sane member of the community should have 
a voice in the making of laws, did not then find acceptance 
in any state in the world. Some Philosophical Radicals like' 
Bentham were demanding universal suffrage indeed, but 
their proposals were treated as Utopian idrals. Rammohun 
was not a Utopian idealist and as such in the then state of 
the country he could not demand full-fledged representative 
and responsible government. In suggesting that the aristocracy 
of wealth and intellect alone riiould criticise bills, he showed 
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indeed some bias for an aristocratic form of government. But 
his sympathy for constitutional government in every part of 
Europe, especially for the First Reform Bill in England, 
proves that he had a firm faith in democracy. Here he was 
dealing with practical affairs as a practical statesman. He 
could not forget for a moment that India was a dependency 
and not a free country, neither could he convince himself of 
the existence of an active public opinion and intense patriotic 
sentiment in India. In the absence of public opinion he 
thought it useless to demand a legislative council for India. 

Many other witnesses before the Select Committee, 
however, thought that India should have a legislative council 
.with one or more Indian members in it. James Mill proposed 
a legislative council, consisting of a person well acquainted 
with the laws of England, one or more of the most experienced 
of the Company's servants, an Indian of the highest character 
and qualifications, and a philosopher, “capable of bringing to 
the great work the aid of general prindples.” All the members, 
of course, would be nominated and the legislature must be 
strictly and completely under the control of the British 
Parliament.'*^ According to John Sullivan the legislative 
council should be composed of the Governor-General as 
president, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court as vice- 
president, the members of the executive council of the 
Governor-General, and one or perhaps more of the present 
judges of the Supreme Court, with the ministerial officers of 
the Government, and two or three Indians of rank 'and 
character. He was of opinion that the selection of the 
members should be left in the hands of the authorities in 
England.^^ Holt Mackenzie suggested that the legislative 
council should consist of the Governor-General and his 
Council, the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Lieutenant- 
Govfflmors and their Secretaries; the chief public functionaries, 
judicial and revenue, with some military officers, and 
gentlemen out of service, including Indians, to be appointed 
by the Governor-General.™ The opinion of A. D.Campbell, 
formerly Secretary to the Board of Revenue and Magistrate, 
was somewhat similar to that expressed by Rammohun. He 
derired that the local government should select both Indians 
and Europeans to furnish their opinions, in writing, on the 
laws, and to suggest sudi new laws as they migl^ consider 
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ejqpedient. "I say in writing because I would, indude so 
numerous a body of the local functionaries, as yrell as pthen, 
that it might be impossible witiiout putting a stop to 
details of civil goveihment to congregate the whoto together 
at one place. Independently of these local memlieTS, other 
natives and Europeans might be selected from each of the 
presidencies to attend the Governor-General, in whom the 
legislative authority should centre.”^ Mr. Campbell, however, 
hit upon the real difficulty in including Indian members in 
the legislative council in tiie following- words:- "The natives 
unaccustomed to such a situation, will at first feel much at 
a loss to collect the opinions of their countrymen; and unless 
a popular selection is made, the people, accustomed as they 
are to represent all their grievances to the local European 
officers, will be inclined to place more confidence in them 
than even in their own countrymen, unless they have a voice 
in their nominations, or they are known to them personally 
or by repute.”®* 

Rammohun knew, that if any legislative council were 
established in India, the executive and the judicial officers 
would have the preponderant voice in it, and the inclusion 
of one or two Indian nominated members would not obviate 
the danger— an unreasonably great danger was it to him— 
of imiting the executive, judicial and legislative power in one 
body. Such a consideration might have induced him to 
eschew all idea of a legislative council in India and to propose 
the extremely moderate scheme of consulting a few leading 
citizmis of India. But, not to speak of the inclusion of Indians 
in the legislative council, even this moderate proposal of the 
Raja was not accepted by the autiiorities in England^ 

VIL Civil Liberty and the Rule of Law 

Every modem state gm&rantees, throui^ its public law, 
some particular riid^ts known as Civil lights or civil liberty, 
to its dtizms against the interference of the government 
Rammohun knew that these rights are not inherent in man 
and these can exist only in a democratically, organised state. 
But at the same time he was perfectly aware of the fact that 
India was neither a sovereign state nor a democracy. Under 
these circumstances the people of India could hardly enjoy 
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any dvil libarty. Yet the Reja held that the Indians "an 
fortunately placed by Providence under the protection of the 
whole British Nation, or that the King of England and his 
Lords and Commons are their Legislators, and that they are 
secured in the enjoyment of the same dvil and religious 
privileges that eveiy Briton is entitled to in England.”^^ He 
did not formally discuss what these specific rights or privileges 
were, but by implication he made it quite clear that he 
imderstood by dvil liberty, the right of Hfe and liberty, the 
right of property, freedom of opinion, and freedom of religious 
worship.^ We know that Rammohun was a warm admirer 
of the British Government In India. His appredation of the 
British rule Was due to the realisation of the fact that the 
English people delivered the Indians from the tyrahny of 
their former rulers, under whom the people were never secure 
in the enjoyment of dvil rights. He concluded his *Tinal 
Appeal to the Christian Public” by thanking "the Bupreme 
Disposer of the Universe, for having unexpectedly delivered 
this country, from the long continued tsrranny of its former 
Rulers, and placed it under the Government of the English, 
a nation who not only are blessed with the enjoyment of dvil 
and political liberty, but also interest themselves in promoting 
liberty and social happiness, as well as free inquiiy into 
literary and religious subjects; among those nations to which 
that influence extends.”^^ The Rsja in his appeal to the I^ug 
in Council drew attention to the fact that under -the 
Mohammedan rule the Hmdus enjoyed every political privilege 
in common with Mussulmans,”^^ being eligible to the highest 
offices in the state, entrusted with the command of armies 
and the government of provinces and often chosen as advisers 
to their Prince. But under the East India Company Indians 
were compensated for the loss of those privileges by the more 
secure enjoyment of civil and religious rights. 
"Notwithstanding the loss of political rank and power”, 
observed the Rqja, "they considered themselves mudi happier 
in the eqjoyment of dvil and religious liberty than were their 
ancestors.” But the Rqja demanded again and again that 
these rights should be securely maintained by the British 
Gkiyemlaent, i^erwise "the basis on which they have founded 
their hopes of comfort and happiness under the British 
Power, will be destroyed”. Rammohun Roy suggested some 
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refonns, by whidi the dvil rights might be effectively secured 
for the people of India. For Sediring life and lib^y he 
demanded codification of law, separation of powers, integrity, 
ef&deiicy and independence of judges, introduction of the 
jury system wd the Habeas Corpus Act, and the legal 
responsibility of oflidals. He held that the dvil and criminal 
laws should be codified in sudi a way as not to require any . 
explanation by a reference to any other books of authority, 
either Mohammedan or Christian.^^ Separation of powers 
was tahim the cardinal principle of good govem-ment; he was 
so much obsessed with Montesquieu's doctrine that he could 
not think of an^ case where the union of powers might be 
required to ensure efiident administration. According to him, 
neither the Governor General nor any of the civil servants 
of the Company should be allowed to issue Regulations and 
Ordinances.^ He strongly protested against the union of 
magisterial and judicial power with the office of 

the Collector. "In every dvilised country”, observed the 
Raja, "rules and codes are found proceeding from one 
authority, and their execution left to another. Experience 
shows that undiecked power often leads the best men wrong 
and produces general mischk 

The judicial administration in India was held in low 
repute throughout the period Of Company's rule.^ Rammohun 
suggested various reforms^for; bringing about purity in the 
administration of jusdcel.^ One of the reforms suggested 
by him was the "superintendence of public opinion”. His idea 
was that the people were to watdi the judidal proceedings and 
to see that the judges followed the prindples of law and equity. 
Every person who chose .should have a right to be present 
during the trial of cases in any court, and to make notes of 
cases decided, and publish them in any manner he might 
think proper for general information. He was aware of the 
fkct that this right mifiht be abused by evil-minded persons 
through misrepresentation of the case. He suggested that if 
such wilful misrepresentation were judicially established 
before a competent tribunal, the man should be punished. 

Apart from &e ignorance of judges about the vernacular 
of litigants, the want of public supervision of judicial 
proceedings, and the insufficiency of the number of judges. 
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the course of justice was vitiated hy the .mde prevalence of 
peijury and forgeiy among the litigants. The sovermgn 
remedy of ^ese evils was, according to Rammohun, the 
remodelling of the old Panchayet system. He found &at 
the Pandiayet system in Bengal was very defective, llie 
Pandiayet was not guarded against private influence or 
partiality, was not regular in its sittings and had no power 
to compel the attradance of witnesses. His plan of reviving 
the Panchayet system, however, bore a distinct bias for 
centralisation and was diametrically opposed to the course 
which has been recently adopted by the various Village 
Self-government Acts. His plan was to use the old system 
as the basis of the trial by jury.^^ According to him, three, 
five or a greater number of respectable Indians should be 
selected as jurors: Three times the number required for 
sitting on a trial should be summoned, and the persons 
actually to serve should be taken by lot, so that neither the 
juifges nor the parties might be able to know beforehand 
what persons would sit on the trial of a cause. The European 
judge at the station (Zillah or dty) . should keep a list of 
persons qualified to serve as jurors. Cases should be 
conducted in vernacular, so that the jury might understand 
the proceedings. Publicity should be as much fostered as 
possible, and the jury should be kept apart and required to 
decide without separating. A European Judge should be 
present to maintain order and an Indian Judge to guard 
against any private influence. Where judge and jury wire 
unaniinous, no appeal should be permitted. He thought 
that ‘4t is the only system by which present abuses consist- 
ing of peijury, forgery and corruption can be removed”. 
Rammohun never dreamt of reviving the old system of local 
self-government, in whidi every village maintained through 
its Panchayet peace and order and got its cases decided 
locally. He desired, above all, purity of judicial administra- 
tion, and his experience of village life in Bengal warned him 
not to rely on the old type of villiq^ Panchayet for the 
maintenance of justice. It should be noted; however, that he 
believed that it was only by the co-operation and vigilance 
of people and the association of Indian functionaries 
wi^ Ihe European judges that fair and impartial justice can 
be secured. 
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He desired that the judges of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut 
should have tine power of issuii^ the writ .of Habeas Corpus 
according to the practice of the English courts. To protevt 
the dtizens of the Mofussils f^om illegal arrest and 
imprisonment he suggested that one of the circuit judges 
should investigate sudh cases and report to the Sudddr 
Dewany Adawlut.'^^ 

The Rcya also emphasised the necessity of enforcing 
responsibility of every action of an officer in his official 
capacity through judicial proceedings. "The Judges of Circuit 
should also be required to keep a vigilant watch over the 
proceedings of the magistrates within his jurisdiction, and to 
institute an investigation personally and on the spot, into 
any complaint preferred agmnst them, whenever he sees 
sufficient ground for adopting this prompt measure.^ 
Similarly, the assistant judge, according to the R^a, should 
be authorised to "receive written complaints of any abuse of 
their power from persons who feel themselves oppressed by 
the police.^^ He suggested various other practical rdbrms 
for securing fair justice. He proposed that the Sudder Ameens 
should be stationed at proportionate distances in different 
parts of the district, so &at suitors might not have to travel 
far from their’homes to file their bills and afterwards to seek 
and obtain justice.^^ This r^orm has been subsequently 
introduced. To secure purity of judicial administration, he 
also demanded that the salary of Indian officers in the 
judicial department should be substantially increased.^** For 
the same reason he was against the proposal of reducing the 
salary of the European judges.^^ Thus it will be seen that 
the ima, unlike the nationalists of the present day, thought 
that fair and efficient administration could be secured in a 
country like India, where the majority of the people are 
ignorant, and consequently the temptation to be corrupt is 
great on the part of the officers, only by paying hish salary 
to both the Indian and the European officers. 

Rammohun was an adherent of the doctrine of equality 
before the eye of law indeed, but in one particular case he 
was ready to allow some departure from it. He thought it 
expedient for Government to order persons of high rank to 
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be tried by a special commission, composed of three or more 
persons of the same rank.^ 

Rammohun held that the security of property is one of the 
fundamental rights of the subjects, hi his "Letters on the 
‘Hindu Law of Inheritance,” he derided the opinion of "A 
Hindu” that "All subjects are dependent, the Kang alone is 
free.” He remarked, "I trust your learned correspondent does 
not mean, by the above text, to establish that all subjects 
have a dependent right in their lawful possessions, and that 
the King is privileged to take or give them away at his 
pleasure.” Here the Reja hinted the right of property is 
inviolable even against the government. 

Rammohun was a staunch adherent of the doctrine of 
religious toleration. One of the reasons which led him to 
welcome British rule in India was the policy of religious 
toleration, advocated by the English. Like Locke, Rammohun 
held that the State should not interfere the subjects in 
religious affairs. He gave expression to his views on religious 
liberty in his characteristic manner : *True Religion needs not 
the aid of the sword or the legal penalties for its protection.”^^ 
He emphasised the necessity of maintaining religious tolera- 
tion by the Government of India especially because the 
conquerors had always scoffed at the religion of the con- 
quered and had tried to impose their religion on the subject- 
people. He cited the examples of the Greeks and the Romans, 
who being idolaters themselves, mocked at the monotheistic 
religion* of the Jews. He hoped that the English would hot 
follow the example of the conquerors of the past. He protested 
against the method of preaching adopted by the Christain 
missionaries in the following words "To introduce a reli- 
gion by means of abuse and insult, or by affording the hope 
of worldly gain, is inconsistent with reason and justie. If 
by the force of argument they can prove the truth of their 
own religion and the falsity of that of Hindus, many would 
of course embrace their doctrines, and in case they fail to 
prove this, they should not imdergo such useless trouble, nor 
tease Iffndus any longer by their attempt at conversion.”^* 

J * k VJIL Freeehm of the Press 

mohun attached the greatest importance to the right 
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Supreme Court and Appeal to the King in Cound) regarding 
the freedom of the Press are regarded as *the Areopagitiea 
of Indian History.” Like Milton, he drew upon History as well 
as the broad prindples of Political Sdcnce to show that the 
freedom of the Press is as benefidal to the governed as to the 
government. Like Milton, Rammohun shows that whatever 
is of highest excellence in government , or of greatest virtue 
and enlightenment in sodety, can be secured only by the 
freedom of the Press; while licensing and tyranny of opinion 
have always gone hand in hand with bad government. But 
it must be admitted that Milton’s work covers a mudi wider 
ground than that of Rammohun. Milton raised his noble voice 
on behalf of the freedom of mind itself,^° because he had to 
contend against the licensing of all kinds of publications 
Rammohun’s advocacy wSs only on behalf of a particular kind 
of publication, namely the periodical publication; because the 
Bengal Government’s Regulation of 1823 aimed at restricting 
not all kinds of publications, but only the periodical Press. 

Rammohun claimed that the Indian subjects of His Majesty 
had eojoyed the liberty of the Press “for so many years since 
the establishment of the British Rule.”^^ This statement is 
true only in the sense that there was no periodical Press 
owned and managed by Indians before 1816 and consequently 
there was no necessity for restricting it; and even when the 
Indian periodicals came into existence it was found impossible 
to enforce the restriction against it. Otherwise a general 
restriction against the Press had begun to be imposed as 
early as 1791 in Bombay and 1799 in Madras and Bengal.^^ 
In 1818, during the administration of Lord Hastings censorship 
of the Press was abolished in Bengal.*^ The Court of Directors 
did not like to sanction tliis change. In the draft of a despatch 
the Court remarked : “After the fullest consideration which 
we have been able to give to the subject, it is our decided 
conviction that neither the Government, nor the public, nor 
the editors, will benefit from the diange.” This draft was sent 
up officially to the India Office for the sanction of the Board 
of Commissioners, on the -7th Aptil, 1820; but the draft was 
never returned by the Board, nor any communication 
respecting it was sent to the Court. So the Court of Directors 
couldnot prevent the Governments of Bengal and Bombay 
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from giving considerable freedom to the Press in India. The 
Court of Directors made another attempt, to put severer 
restrictions on the Press in India On the 17th January, 1823, 
when they addressed a long despatdi to the Right Honourable 
Charles Watkin Williams Wynn,, praying for a new Act of 
Parliament to enlarge the powers of the Indian Governments 
for chedcing the abuses of the Press. In this despatch they 
made the following suggestion : 'Were the Local Governments 
empowered to grant and withdraw licenses to printing presses, 
and to put down any press printing without a license, such 
a check would be imiversally applicable, and would even 
supersede the necessity of the censorship.” This letter was 
considered by the ministers who, however, refused to submit 
to Parliament any measure for mctending the authority of the 
provincial Governments.^. 

s'" 

Rammohun thought that by issuing the Regulation for 
licensed Press on the 14th March, 1823, "the local executive 
authorities suddenly assumed the power of legislation in 
matters of the highest moment." He prayed to the King 
in Council to prohibit any authority in India from assuming 
the legislative power.^^ But from the tenor of the 
correspondence cited above, it appears that the idea of 
requiring license from the Press, occurred first to the 
Directors and it is quite likely that Mr. John Adam, the 
acting Governor General, issued the reg^ulation at their 
suggestion. 

Raminohun Roy could not have been aware of the 
suggestion regarding the licensing of the Press, made by 
the Directors. Yet he answered every one of the objections 
that could have been raised and were actually raised by 
the Directors, against the freedom of the Press. The 
Directors held that *a firee Press is a fit associate and 
necessary appendage of a representative constitution 
and as the Government of India can in no sense be called 
a representative or a popular Government, there should 
be no firaedom of Press in India. Rammohun showed that 
as th^Qovemment of India was not representative, it was 
all tml^ more necessary to have freedom of discussion. A 
free ^ess would prove to be the most excellent diannel 
of ii^rmation to the supreme authorities in England.^ 
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"While men can easily represent the grievances arising 
from the Conduct of the local authorities to the Supreme 
Government, and thus get them redressed, the grounds of 
discontent that excite revolution are removed."*^ He asserts,, 
therefore, that a free Press has never yet caused a 
revolution in any part of the world. On the other hand, 
revolutions had frequently shaken the foundation of those 
despotic governments which had, tried to keep the people 
in ignorance. He illustrates his remark by the following 
historical examples : "Notwithstanding the tyranny and 
oppression of Gengis Khan and Tamerlane, their empire 
was not so lasting as that of the Romans, who to the proud 
. title of conquerors, added the more glorious one of Enlighteners 
of the world."^^ Moreover, ‘a Government conscious of 
rectitude of intention, cannot be afraid of public scrutiny 
by means of a Press.' 

The Chaiman and the Deputy Chairman of the Court 
of Directors asserted^* that 'in India public opinion cannot 
be said to exist,' mid that the executive officers of the 
Government of India are ultimately responsible to the 
public opinion in England ; hence discussions should take 
place in England and not in India. Rammohun held that 
there was a number of enlightened people in India and 
that if freedom of discussion were allowed, they could 
explain to the public the excellence of the system of 
government established by the British in India. 

The Directors were of opinion that the free Press, by 
discussing the conduct of the administrators, would diminish 
respect for authority.^ The Reja quoted the conclusion of 
his 'Final Appeal to the Christian Public' and some 
remarks of the Friend of India to show that free discussions 
had not brought hatred and contempt upon the government. 
He further asserted that free discussion enhance the 
prestige and popularity of the government. He also held 
that public conduct of public men should not pass 
unnoticed.* 

* James Sutherland in his evidence before th.e Select Committee 
said that free discussion in the Press had acted as a check on 
the conduct of public functionaries and occasionally led to very 
useful investigations (q. 1149). Holt Mackenzie said that free 
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The Directors were of opinion that the newspapers and 
other periodicals were not the best vehicles df conveying 
instruction ; and that their general aini -was to gratify the 
curiosity rather than to enlighten understanding. The 
RiUA asserted, on the other hand, that the four veihacular 
newspapers had, by introducing free discussion, diffused 
knowledge, improved the minds and ameliorated the 
condition of the people.^^ Further, he brought to the notice 
of the King in Council that in the past high offices had 
been open to the people and for securing them people tried 
to improve their mind; but now in the absence of such an 
incentive the liberty of the Press alone could bring them 
distinction in the world of letters. 

The Directors thought that free discussions in newspapers 
might goad on the sepoys to revolt. Mr. Elphinstone 
observed in 1832 that, "In other countries, the use of the 
press has gradually extended along with the improvements 
of the government and the intelligence of the people; but 
we shall have to contend at once with the most refined 
theories of Europe, and with the prejudices and fanaticism 
of Asia, both rendered doubly formidable by the imperfect 
education of those to whom every appeal will be addressed. 
Is it possible that a foreign government, avowedly maintained 
by the sword, can long keep its ground in such 
circumstances?"^^ Rammohun took great pains to prove 
that the loyalty of the people of India to the British 
Government was deep and unshakable. As proofs of loyhlty 
he said that the people entrusted Government with their 
money, while under previous governments they had buried 
their riches imder the ground, that the landlords improved 
their lands without fear, that the citizens of Calcutta 
offered prayers for the victory of the British during the 
third Mahratta and the Nepal wars; that the enlightened 
people frequently made favourable comments on the fair 
justice and solicitude shown by the Government for the 
spread of education and looked upon the English as 
deliverers rather than as conquerors. So he pleaded for 

discu^on would contribute to the stability of the Government, 
if iMxeaulted in securing better laws (q. 846). — Minutes of 
Evilience before Select Committee (Public), 1832. 
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allowing the people to diseues all questions freely that 
good government might be secured and knowledge might 
be spread. 

He held that the law of libel was sufficient for maintaining 
liberty under proper rOstraint.^^ But if the authorities 
insisted oii imposing additional restrictions on Indian 
Press, the additional penalties should be "legally inflicted." 
Mr. F. Warden, formerly member of Council at Bomaby 
and the censor of the Bombay Press, expressed a similar 
view in 1832.* 

Raja Rammohun thus, did not claim absolute liberty 
for the Indian Press. His idea was not to subvert the 
existing government, but to strengthen and popularise it. 
He anticipated many of the arguments of John Stuart Mill 
on behalf of Liberty in his appeals for freedom of Press. 
"Every good ruler,"’ wrote the Reja> "who is convinced of 
the imperfection of human nature, and reverences the 
Eternal Governor of the world, must be conscious of the 
great liability to error in managing the affairs of a vast 
empire; and therefore he will be anxious to afford every 
individual the readiest means of bringing to his notice 
whatever may require his interference. To secure this 
important object, the unrestrained liberty of publication 

* "If any regulations more arbitrary or restrictive than the 
laws of the realm be deemed necessary for India, which I do not 
admit, they should be incorporated in a judicial enactment; and 
all breaches of them, arising out of a false and malicious 
perversion of views or motiveis by which any of the proceedings 
of the public authorities, or the conduct of official functionaries 
are animadverted on or discussed in periodical journals, should 
be punished by fine or imprisonment, by the verdict of a jury, 
and the sentence of a court of judicature, or by the latter alone, 
where the former institution does not exist; but in no instance 
by summary punishment, either by the authority of the Government 
or of a court of law*, r— Appendix to Report from Select Committee 
(1832). p. 290. 

The Directors thought that an impartial jury could not be 
found in India. But John Sullivan said in his evidence that not 
only an impartial European jury, but also mixed jury of Indians 
and Europeans could be easily secured in India. — ^Minutes of 
Evidence, q. 848. 
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is the ^ly effediual means that can be employed." 

The Raja's advocacy of freedom of' the Press . failed 
indeed to secure the redress which he expected to get from 
the Supreme Court and from the King in Council. But 
during the administration of Lord William Bentinck the 
law against the Press was not enforced. It is to be noted 
here that Lord Bentinck, as the Governor of Madras, 
opposed the freedom of the Press. "It is necessary in my 
opinion," he wrote in 1807, "for the public safety that the 
Press in India should be kept under the most rigid 
control."^^ Is it not likely that the noble Lord was influenced 
by the opinion of the Reja in this instance, as he was 
influenced by the laUer's views regarding the Suttee and 
the introduction of English education? 

IX. The State in relation to Economic Activity 

Rammohun Roy did not clearly formulate any principle 
by which the scope and limit of the economic activity of 
the state could be defined.. As in politics so in economics 
he was guided by practical conditions, actually existing in 
the country, ra^er than by any theoretical or philosophical 
consideration. Hence his idea about the economic activity 
of the state Can be explained only by using negative terms. 
He was affected neither by the Socialistic thought of the 
Utopians, nor by the Laissesz'faire theory of the classical 
school of economists. He was a firm believer in the 
institution of individual property, but he was not a strict 
individualist. He thought it a duty of the government to 
protect the weak and the helpless against the oppression 
of the strong. 

In his "Rights of Hindus over Ancestral Property" he 
maintained that the "validity of existing titles to property" 
should not be disturbed, nor the "contracts founded on the 
received interpretation of the law" should be violated by 
the Government^. He held, in opposition to the theory of 
many Anglo-Indian writers, that in ancient India land 
WM individual property and not the absolute prope^y of 
tUe state.^ He was of opinion that the Government m the 
Mohammedan period received one half of the produce of 
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the soil 'in return for its general protection.' He, therefore, 
advocated that the benefit of permanent settlement should 
be extended to the cultivators, the farmers and labourers 
in every part of l^e country He did not believe that the 
direct management uf land by the Government could be 
efficient. "The temporary increase of revenue to Government 
under its own management would also have soon fallen 
off, through the misconduct and negligence of the revenue 
officers, as ' shewn by innumerable instances in which 
estates were kept khas, i.e., under the immediate management 
of Government. "^^As a strong individualist the Raja held 
that "every man is entitled by law and reason to enjoy the 
fruits of his honest labour and good management."^ 

The Raja was in favour of maintaining a prosperous 
middle .class in the country. So he preferred the Zamindari 
settlement to the Ryotwari settlement. He held that under 
the former at least one class of people could attain to 
prosperity but under the latter system everyone remained 
wretched. 

In opposition to the Laissez-faire theory of contemporary 
England, Rammohun held that it was the duty of government 
to protect the helpless cultivators against the powerful 
Zainindars and the Hindu females against the oppression 
of their male relatives. He contended that the Government 
had declared by Reg. I of 1793, Sec. &, Art. I, that ’it is 
its right and its duty to protect the cultivators as being 
from their situation most helpless.' But the Government 
afforded very little legal protection to the cultivators.^^ 
The heart of the Raja was moved with pity on seeing the 
wretched condition of the peasantry, living under the 
Zamindari as well as under the Roytwari settlement. "In 
short, such is the melancholy condition of the agricultural 
labourers, that it always gives me the greatest pain to 
allude to it." In order to ameliorate the condition of the 
peasants he suggested that the alleged right of the 
Zamindar to increase the rent of the ryot should be 
altogether abolished. If it be urged against such a policy 
that it would violate the long-standing practice of the 
country and the principles laid down in the Regulations, 
that is, interfere with the right of the Zamindar to do 
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whatever they liked with their ryots, the Rhja answered, 
"I am Satisfied that an unjust precedent and practice, 
even of longer standing cannot be considered as. the 
standard of justice by an enlightened Government. He 
further appealed to the Government to lower its demand 
upon the Zamindars and ask the latter to make a proportionate 
reduction in the rent of the cultivators. 

If the land revenue be reduced, there would be a fall 
in the income of the Government. In order to make good 
the loss the Raja suggested three methods. The first was 
the taxation on luxuries and on "such articles of use and 
consumption as are not necessaries of life. The second 
was the reduction of expenses of the revenue establishment. 
He suggested, that Indians of respectability might be 
appointed collectors on a salary of about three or four 
hundred rupees per month, in place of European collectors 
drawing a salary of a thousand or fifteen hundred rupees 
per month. He quoted the authority of men like Sir 
Thomas Munro, Mr. Robert Richards and Mr. H. Ellis to 
show the expediency and advantage of appointing Indian 
revenue officers to the higher situations in the revenue 
department. Rammohun held that the suggested reform^ 
if carried out, would not only help the over-burdened 
peasants but also make the higher class of Indians contented 
and therefore efficient. In order to reduce the cost of 
administration the Raja suggested another reform of far- 
reaching consequence. Ihis was no less than the substitution 
of a militia force for the standing army. He maintained 
that permanent settlement with the cultivators, would 
make them so much attached to the British Government 
that it would be unnecessary to maintain a standing 
army. "This consideration is of great importance," observed 
the Raja, "in respect to the natives of the upper and 
western provinces, who are distinguished by their superior 
bravery, and form the greater part of the British Indian 
army. If this race of men, who are by no means deficient 
in feelings of personal honour and regard for family 
respectability, were assured that their rights in the soil 
were indefeasible so long as the British power should 
endure, they would from gratitude and self-interest at all 
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times be ready to spend their lives and property in its 
defence. The saving that might be effected by this liberal 
and generous policy, through the substituting of a militia 
force for a gYeat part of the present standing army, would 
be ipuch greater than any gain that could be realised by 
any system of increasing land revenue that human ingenuity 
could devise. How applicable to this case, is the following 
line of the Persian sage, Sadi: "Be on friendly terms with 
the subjects, and rest easy about the warfare of thine 
enemies; for to an upright prince his people is an army."^°^ 

The question of the 'drain' of Indian wealth was discussed 
for the Hrst time in the periodical Press by the Serampore 
Missionaries, who from a perusal of Tucker's 'Review of 
India' and other books and papers, came to the conclusion 
that "the sum annually derived from India through dividends 
of Indian stock, the industry of such of her sons as are 
enabled from year to year to return with a competence and 
through various other ways amounts to full three millions 
sterling."^**^ To these three millions they added another 
three millions derived as profits of commerce. Rammohun 
corroborated the statement of the missionaries by referring 
to the evidence of Messrs. Lloyd and Melville before the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords (1830) and to a 
work entitled "On Colonial Policy as applicable to the 
Government of India" by a 'Servant of the Company.' He 
quoted from the latter work the observation that "the 
aggregate of tribute, public and private, so withdrawn 
from India from 1765 to 1820 (is calculated) at 110,000,000." 

With a view to checking such a huge drain of Indian 
wealth he suggested that the Europeans accumulating 
capital in India should be encouraged to settle in India so 
that the wealth might not go out of the country.^^'^ The 
problem of colonisation of India by the British was discussed 
seriously in India in his time. As many as four voluminous 
reports were submitted by the Select Committee on 
Colonisation and Settlement of India to the House of 
Commons. In Bengal men like Dwarkanath Tagore and 
Rammohun Roy warmly supported the sdieme of colonisation. 
Both of them delivered speeches in the Town Hall on the 
15th December, 1829, welcoming the proposal for colonisation. 
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Rammohun said in that meeting, "I am impressed with the 
conviction that the greater our intercourse With European 
gentlemen, the greater will be our improvement in litera^, 
social and political affairs/*^^ The India Gazette, which 
was described by the editor of ^Jokh BuW in an article in 
the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine and Review as ’ultra- 
radical in its politics, advocated colonisation, but like 
the Manchester economists held that it would certainly 
lead to the separation of India from England. 

From the Samachar Darpan of the 15th October, 1831, 
we learn that Kalinath Roy, a close friend of Rammohun 
persuaded a number of persons to sign a petition to 

* The opinion of the India Gazette reveals that the Anglo- 
Indian newspapers, a century ago, were not opposed to Indian 
aspirations. As the article is important for more than one 
reason, we give below a large extract from it : 

*^It is not impossible that the unrestricted settlement of 
Europeans in British India is one of the means that will 
ultimately lead to the dissolution of the connection between 
England and this country, or rather to the loss of the dominion 
which England at present exercises. But this is no reason why 
their settlement should be prevented or discouraged. If it is, 
it is a reason also for the prevention and discouragement of 
every means tending to the , same end, such as the general 
spread of native education, the security of property attained by 
the pure administration of equal laws, the improvements, of the 
products of the country, the increase of trade and every other 
means by which knowledge may be diffused, the character of the 
people raised, and the resources of the country developed. All 
these will have the inevitable effect of qualifying the people of 
India for enjo3ring political and civil liberty and of furnishing 
them both with the will and the power to claim what they deem 
to be their rights. The separation of India from Great Britain 
cannot in ' the nature of things be prevented. It must come 
sooner or later; and after appropriating to the mother country 
all the advantages which colonial possessions can confer during 
the period of our rule, the true system of governing them should 
aim-'to provide that the separation shall be safe, gradual and 
frien(Py, whenever it may take place, so as to prevent the 
.poBsitte evils and secure the greatest benefits both to Great 
Britaffi and her colonies when the power of the former shall 
ceas^f”— /ndia July 20, 1820. 
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Parliament in favour of oolonization. Tlie motive of Rammohun 
and his party was misunderstood by many in Benge);^ A 
reader of the Darpoa wrote, "It isnotthe Wishof the great 
body of the Hindis that the English should come and 
cultiva^ theground and become landlordSi" He concluded 
his ' article by saying that Rammohun "can by no means 
be; , considered as a promoter of the general welfare of 
India.."^^^ But Rammohun never suggested that the ordinary 
labourers of England, should come and cultivate the land. 
He did not want European labour, but Welcomed only 
European skill and capital. He asked those Europeans to 
come and settle in India, who by their superior knowledge 
and public spirit would elevate the character of the people 
and bring about the industrial regeneration of India. He 
hoped that Europeans would introduce better methods of 
agriculture and effect improvements in the mechanical 
arts. They would tPeach the people how to secure political 
rights and would themselves secure better administration 
of the country by representing the grievances of India to 
the authorities in England. It might be objected that "if 
the population of India were raised to wealth, intelligence 
and public spirit, by the accession and by the example of 
numerous respectable European settlers, the mixed community 
so formed would revolt as the United States of America 
formerly did against the power of Great Britain, and 
would ultimately establish independence. In reference to 
this, however, it must be observed that the Americans 
were driven to rebellion by misgovernment, otherwise 
they would not have revolted and separated themselves 
from England. Canada is a standing proof that an anxiety 
to -effect a separation from the mother country is not the 
natural wish of a people, even tolerably well-ruled. The 
mixed community of India, in like manner, so long as they 
are treated liberally,’ and governed in an ^enlightened 
manner, will feel no disposition to cut off its connection 
with England, which may be preserved with so much 
mutual beiiefit to both countries."^^ 

Rammohun elaborated this point further in . an . article 
written in London on the 14 th July, 1832, in course of 
which he said that the European settlers would introduce 
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in India* "superior modes of cultivating the soil and 
improving its produce (in the article of sugar, for example), 
as has already happened with respect to indigo and 
improvements in the technical arts and in the agricultural 
and commercial system generally." He further hoped that 
"the presence, countenance and support Of the European 
settlers would not only afford to the natives protection 
against the imposition and oppression of their landlord 
and other superiors, but also against any abuse of power 
on the part of those in authority." 

He believed that the educated Europeans possessing 
good character would not oppress Indians in the moffussil 
areas, nor behave arrogantly with them. He thought that 
in course of time they would make common cauiie with 
Indians and emancipate them from the long-standing 
bondage of ignorance and superstition. He hoped that like 
Canada, the mixed community of Indians and Englishmen 
would feel no disposition to cut off its connection with 
England so long as it would be treated liberally and 
governed in an enlightened manner. He knew^ however, 
that it was futile to make a prophet^ about the course 
which History might take in future. He, therefore, made 
the follovring observation: "If events should occur to effect 
a separation (which may arise from many accidental 
causes, about which it is vain to speculate or make 
predictions), still a friendly and highly advantageous 
commercial intercourse may be kept up between the two 
free and Christian countries, united as they will be by 
resemblance of language, religion and manners." The last 
clause is highly significant. Raja Rammohun Roy probably 
thought in the last year of his life that the colonization 
of India by Europeans of education and character would 
lead, ultimately to the adoption of English language and 
the acceptance of Christian religion by the Indians. If this 
interpretation be correct it would have meant the submoigence 
of the two essential features of Indian nationality in the 
stream of European civilisation. In that case the claim 
of Raja Rammohun Roy to be called the father of modem 
India ^imuld become rather weak. 
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X The State in relation to Social Activity 

As we have stated before, Rammohun Roy was not a 
believer in the laiseezfaire policy; he was, on the other 
hand, inclined to invoke the help of the Government in 
improving the moral, social, cultural and political condition 
of India. As he insisted on the moral obligation of the 
Government should "promote a more liberal and enlightened 
system of instruction, embracing Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, ^atomy, with other useful 
Sciences. He thought it also a duty of the Government 
to abolish the Suttee system, on the ground that the 
females are as much entitled to protection of life as the 
males; and that it is the duty of Government to abolish 
any custom which denies to the female population the 
right to live.^^^ 

Rammohun in his tracts against the Suttee referred to 
the old Dharma Shastras and showed that the horrible 
practice was not sanctioned by religion or the ancient 
texts. 

He was the earliest champion of the rights of women. 
In 1822 he wrote a book entitled, "Brief Remarks regarding 
Modern Encroachments on the ancient rights of females 
according to Hindoo Law of Inheritance." He pleaded in 
this book for the abrogation of the more modern doctrine 
limiting women's rights in favour of the older and more 
liberal views. By citing texts from ancient law>givers he 
showed that daughters Were entitled to one-fourth part of 
the portion which a son could inherit. The Hindu Code 
framed in Independent India is the logical fulfilment of 
the work commenced by Rammohun. 

Rammohun did, not hesitate to invoke the aid of the 
Government in putting a stop to evil social practices. He 
regretted that the Government had not taken any step to 
regulate the custom of taking a second wife during the life 
time of the Brst. He wrote : "Had a Magistrate or other 
public officer been authorised by the rulers of the empire 
to receive applications for his sanction to a second marriage 
during ^e life of tee first wife, and to grant his consent 
only on such accusations as the foregoing being substanti- 
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ated, the above law might have been rendered effectual, 
and the distress of the female sex in Bengal and the 
number of suicides would have been ' necessarily very 
much reduced." 

Raminohun Roy was the first great thinker to suggest 
a plan for breaking down the barriers of caste system by 
introducing inter-cast marriage. In this matter, too, he 
took the help of the permission given in one of the 
scriptures. In the Mahanirvana Tantra the Saiva form of 
marriage is thus described: "There is no discrimination of 
age and cast or race in the Saiva marriage. As enjoined 
by Siva, one should marry a woman who has no husband 
and who is not ’Sapinda', that is, who is not within the 
prohibited degree of marriage." Rammohun wanted to 
make this form of marriage more widely prevalent in 
Hindu society. Had his plan been acceptable to the people, 
widow-remarriage, inter-caste and inter-racial marriage 
would probably have become valid without any fresh 
legislation. 

Rammohun refused to believe that women were inferior 
to men in understanding and firmness of character.' He 
pointed out; "As you keep women generally void of education 
and acquirements, you can not, therefore, in justice, 
pronounce On their inferiority." He cited the glorious 
examples of Lilavati and the wives of Yagnyavalkya. 

s 1 

XI. Forms of Government ■ 

In his Persian weekly journal, entitled Mirat-ool Ukkhbar, 
Rammohun wrote an article in April, 1822 on the principles 
of the English Constitution. He first of all explained the 
general objects of Government thus: "It is not concealed 
from rational men, that in order to preserve men's lives 
and properties from the attacks of their fellow-citizens, 
and to form friendly relations with neighbouring states, 
and resist the agressions Sf nations who aim at aggrandising 
themselvet on the ruin of others— it is absolutely necessary 
that^very nation should have some kind of government." 
To cdiiquer other peoples* territories had bedn a time- 
honoured custom of the state in ancient and medieval 
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India. It is remarkable that tJie first great prophet of 
modem India eschewed all euch ideas^ To him defence 
against the attacks of other states was a legitimate object 
of the state, but not an aggression on others. . 

■ Following the traditional classification of the forms of 
Government into that by one, a few or many Rammohuh 
said: "There are three species of government that may be 
deduced from reason: namely, first every individual of a 
nation may have an actual share in ihe executive government; 
or secondly, the reins of government may be committed to 
a single person; or thirdly, the affairs of the nation may 
be entrusted to a portion of the higher class or of the 
lower class of the people" He shows his originality by 
including in oligarchy the rule by some of the lower class 
people too. He explains the defects of direct democracy by 
saying that many persons in a commimity would be totally 
ignorant of the rules and principles of government and 
that many would try to seek their private interest at the 
sacrifice of general welfare. He did not like to have the 
rule of a monarch with unlimited power. Here, too, he 
breaks new ground, because monarchy had been the 
traditional form of government ever since the time of 
Manu. Rammohun expresses surprise that people should 
ever consider absolute monarchy as a suitable form of 
government and writes: "How is it possible that the lives 
and properties of hundreds of thousands of the sons of 
Adam should be made dependent on the will of one man, 
and ready to be sacrificed to the caprices of a single 
individual! It is equivalent to bringing upon themselves 
the nature and condition of brute animails. For the best 
of men are not supposed to be free from passion, and 
inmoderate desires which very often overcome the dictates 
of reason; or exempted from those, errors and vices which 
belong to human nature. And, consequently, in the case 
of an, absolute monarchy, from the wrath or mistake of a 
single individual may proceed the destruction of an extensive 
country and ruin of great nation," Thus we find Raihmohun 
inimical to every kind of dictatorial form of Government. 

He was equally against the rule of a few or some people 
from amongst the general body. He points out its defects 
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thus: "The unlimited influence of a great body of men out 
of a people, in the government of a country, produces 
discontent and degradation in the rest; and occasions 
disunion in the nation. Therefore, the third species of 
government, that is. Aristocracy is calculated to introduce 
both the evils that may arise from absolute Monarchy and 
from Democracy." 

Having thus shown the defects of all the three categories 
of Government Rammohun supports the cause of limited 
or constitutional monarchy in the following words: "As it 
is absolutely necessary to have some form of Government, 
the executive power should be committed to a single 
individual on condition that he do (sic!) hot infringe the 
laws established by the nation; which has been experienced 
to be the best of all forms of Government, since in this case 
the subjects have the power of watching the proceedings 
of the executive Government; which is thus obliged to 
court the good will of its subjects." 

Quoted from the Calcutta Journal, 2nd May, 1822, p 31. 

XU. The Ideal of the Raja 

Raja Rammohun Roy was one of the earliest champions 
of the noble ideal of international cooperation. The prayer 
which he made to the Supreme Being was: 

"May God render religion destructive of differences and 
dislike between man and man, and conducive to the peace 
and union of mankind."^ In the British Government of 
India he saw the agency by which the people of Asia might 
be raised to the level of Europeans in culture and material 
civilization, without which process of levelling up the 
splendid ideal of universal brotherhood would always 
remain an idle dream. 

As an apostle of the new creed of universal brotherhood, 
Rammohup suggested various means by which the union 
between .India and Great Britain might become permanent. 
He thought that the complete security of property, equality 
before the eye of law, epjoyment of all the civil rights, 
appointment to high offices according to merit, and 
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consultation of public opinion, if allowed by the Government, 
would make the Indians firmly “attadied to the present 
system of Government, so ^at it may become consolidated, 
and maintain itself by the influence of the intelligent and 
respectable classes of the inhabitants, and by the. general 
good-will of the people, and not any longer stand isolated 
in the midst of its subjects, supporting itself merely by the 
exertion of superior force."**® 

But the Raja was no doctrinaire. He did not believe in 
political prophecy. He was perfectly aware of the fact that 
in spite of all he had said about the means of securing the 
permanence of British rule in India, a time might come 
when India might become independent of England. He, 
however, desired that the separation should be a peaceful 
one and that India with the help of the Christian Powers 
of Europe should take up the task of enlightening and 
civilising the surrounding nations of Asia.' 



CHAPTER III 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL RADICALS 


I. Introduction 

While Reja Rammohun Roy was disseminating his fruitful 
political ideas, western culture and civilisation was being 
spread^rough the medium of education, provided in the 
Hindu College. The Raja had taken a prominent part in the 
establishment of the Hindu College, and it must have afforded 
him great satisfaction to find that some of the best students 
of the Hindu College took up his political programme before 
his departure from India. Amongst these politically-minded 
students of the Hindu College were Taradiand Chakravarty, 
Dakshinaranjan Mukhopadhyay, Rasikkrishna Mullick, 
Ramgopal Ghosh and Pearychand Mitra. These five brilliant 
students of the Hindu College were close associates of one 
another in every sphere of activity. But as the last two 
personages have acquired great renown as practical politicians 
we shall discuss their political ideas in the next chapter. In 
this chapter we shall discuss the political ideas of Tarachand 
Chakravarty, Dakshinarapjan Mukhopadhyay, Rasikkrishna 
Mullick and Akshaykumar Dutta. All these thinkers were 
greatly influenced by the Revolutionary doctrines of ‘natural 
riots' and ‘equality*. All of them, excepting the last, were 
disciples of Derozio and came in direct and intimate contact 
with Rammohun Roy. Between the sailing of the Rpja for 
England on the 19th of November, 1830, and the return of 
Dwarkanath Tagore from England in company with George 
Thompson in January, 1843, they made great efforts to rouse 
the political consciousness of the people of Bengal. 

Students of the Hindu College were highly ipfluenced by 
the personality and teaching of Henry Vivian Derozio (1809- 
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1831). Derozio was appointed the Ibuirth teadier of the Hindu 
College in 1828 and continueif to serve that institution up to 
the 25th of April, 1831. He wy^dh ideal teachw, a brilliant 
organiser, an enthusiastic jouriihlist, u gifted poet and a 
philosopher of no mean merit:* Ha was the assistant editor 
of the India Gazette, which was "ultra>radical in its politics,"^ 
editor of the Calcutta Literary GozcMe, contributor to the 
Calcutta Magazine, Indian Magazine, Bengal Annual, and 
the Kaleidoscope, and editor of the East Indian, the organ of 
the Anglo-Indian community. Amongst his students were 
Krishnamohan Banerjee, Rasikkrishna Mullick, 
Dakshinaranjan Mukhopadhyay, Ramgopal Ghosh, 
Madhavchandra Mullick, Ramtanu Lahiri, M^eshchandra 
Ghosh, Sivachandra Deb, Harachandra Ghosh, Radhanath 
Sikdar, GovindUchandra Bysack, and Amritalal Mitra.^ The 
interest taken by Derozio in the training of these youiig men 
is vividly expressed in his ^em entitled 'To the Students of 
the Hindoo College," in wMch he wrote 

"And how you worship truth's omnipotence. 

What joyance rains upon me, when I see 

Fame, in the mirror of futurity 

Weaving the chaplets you have yet to gain — 

And then I feel I have not lived in vain."^ 

His students too regarded him as one of Ihe greatest creators 
of Modem Bengal. Ramgopal Ghosh, Tarachaud Chakravarty, 
and Dakshinaranjan Mukhopadhyay, started in 1842 a 
periodical entitled the Bengal Spectator. In it they wrote : 
"About this time the lamented Henry Derozio by his talents 
and enthusiasm, by his unwearied exertions in and out of the 


^Derozio published a criticism of Kant of which Dr. Mill, the 
Principal of the Bishop's College, said 'that the objections which 
Derozio published to the philosophy of Kant, were perfectly original 
and displayed powers of reasoning and observation which would not 
disgrace even gifted philosophers.’— RtogropAy of Henry Derozio by 
Thomas Edwards (1884), p. 40. 

An essay on Moral I%iiosophy, translated by H. L. V. Derozio 
from the French of M. Mohperties, was published in the Calcutta 
Quarterly Magazine and Reviewi T883, pp. 619 ff. (This Magazine 
is available in the Uttaipara labrary.) 
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Hindu Collosie, by his course of lectures at Mr. Hare's School, 
by his regular attendance and exhortations at the weekly 
meetings of the Academic bastitution {Footnote . — A debating 
club over which H.L.V. Derozio presided for several years) 
and above all by his animating, enlightening and cheerful 
conversation had wrought a diange in the mind of the native 
youth, which is. felt to this day, and which will ever be 
remembered by those who have benefited by it."^ 

H.L.V. Derozio was a devoted worshipper of liberty in 
every sphere of life — social, political and religious.'^ He wrote 
a poem on "The Greeks at Marathon,* on the occasion of the 
victory of the Greeks over the Turks. He infused patriotism 
in the heart of his students.* 

The students of Derozio drew their inspiration from 
Bacon, Hume and Tom Paine.^ The Samachar Darpan relates 
a stoiy about the eagerness of the Hindu College students for 
studying Paine's work. An Indian bookseller indented one 
hundred copies of Paine's Age of Reason and advertised them 
for sale at one rupee per copy. But such was the demand for 
the book that he sold them for five rupees per copy. "Some 
one soon after took the trouble to translate some part of 
Paine's Age of Reason into Bengalee, and to publish it in the 
Prahhakar."** These students made diligent study of the 


* Pearychand Mitra in his Life of David Hare says of DeroZio: 
used to impress upon them the sacred duty of thinking for 
themselves — ^to be in no way influenced by any of the idols 
mentioned by Bacon — ^to live and die for truth — to cultivate all the 
virtues, shunning vice in every shape. He often read examples from 
ancient history of the love of justice, patriotism, philanthropy and 
self-abnegation; and the. way in which he set forth the points stirred 
up the minds of his pupils. Some were impressed with the excellence 
of justice, some, with Uie paramount importance of truth, some, 
with, patriotism, some, with philanthropjr”. 

** Samachar Darpan quoted in Thomas Edward's life of Henry 
Derozio. 

Dr. Duff also writes : *Here the evil genius of Paine, was again 
resuscitated. Passages from his 'Age of Reason* were often translated 
verbatim into Bengalee, and inserted in the native newspapers.* — 
Quoted by S. C. Sanial in hih "History of the Press in India,” 
Calcutta Review, January 1911, p. 28. 
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revolutionaiy idiilosophy of France and wei;e ^rred to the 
depths by second French Revolution. On the iO^ December, 
1830, a grand banquet was given by the commanders of the 
French vessels in Bengal in the Town Hall. Two hundred 
persons attended it. "So great a favourite is the tri'Coloar at 
Calcutta, that we find it stated in the John Bull that on 
Christmas Day, it was hoisted along with the English on the 
top of Sir David Ochterlony's monument."*^ 

Some students of the Hindu Collie pined in their heart 
for the outbreak of a revolution, similar to the French 
Revolution, in India, ^is sentiment was expressed in the 
series of essays, on the grievsmces of India written by the 'Old 
Hindoo,’ 'engaged in heavy commercial duties’, and published 
in the Bengal Harukaru of 1843. The Friend of India made 
the following pertinent criticism of this sentiment of the 'Old 
Hindoo' : — 'To assert that if the Natives had ei\joyed the 
blessings of the French Revolution, they would by this time' 
have been treated like men, and assumed a proper position 
among the nations of the earth, is to write absolute nonsense. 
Let him read Thiers and Allison before he again ventures to 
long for a revolution which would have turned the Hoogly into 
a revolutionaiy torrent, and establi^ed a permanent guillotine 
in Tank Square."® 

We get positive proof of the deep patriotic feeling of the 
first few batches of the Hindu College students from the 
poems of Kashiprasad Ghosh, who himself had received 
education in that institution. AJtout 1830 Kashiprasad Ghosh 
contributed to the Bengal Annual^ the Xcleraiy Gazette and 
the Calcutta Magazine, both in verse and prose and was 
justly appreciated by the public.® He pubHdied a poem in the 
Indian Gazette, in whidt he sang the praise of motherland 
in the following strain : — 

"Land of the Gk>ds and lofty name; 


’"The Government certainly did not hoist the tri-colour flag; It 
must have been done by some students of the Hindu College or by 
some Anglo-Indian enthusiasts. It remmds one of the trick played 
by the 'Volunteers’ in hoisting the Congress, flag on Government 
buildings. 


P .— 6 
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Land of tiie fair and beauty's spell; 

Land of the bards of inighty fame, 

My native land! for e'er farewell!”*® 

This song might be taken as the first cry of patriotic fervoiur, 
which was roused in Bengal by the introduction of western 
culture, and whidi found its most brilliant expression in the 
'Bande Mataram* song of Bankimdiandra. Kashiprasad and 
his friends also dreamt of independence, but they were 
sagacious enough to recognise that it would take a long time 
to realise their dreaih. The following poem entitled "India" 
published in the evening of his life, shows the spirit which 
animated the Hindu College students 

• "But woe me! I never shall live to behold. 

That day of thy triumph, when firmly and bold. 

Thou shalt mount on the wings of an eagle on high. 
To the region of knowledge and blest Liberty.”** 

The Ifindu College students made great efforts to propagate 
the ideas of social and political reform through their 
assoaations and periodical publications. Of these associations 
three occupied a prominent place in the public eye in that 
period. The first and foremost of them was the Academic 
Association or Institution,*^ which was established in 1828 
under the inspiration of Derozio. Thomas Edwards,' the 
biographer of Derozio, made extensive researches in^o the 
literature of that period. He gives the following account of the 
subjects discussed in the ‘Academic Association' : — "Free will, 
free ordination, fate, faith, the sacredness of truth, the high 
duty of cultiyatihg virtue,' and the meanness of vice, the 
nobility of psijbridtism, the attributes of God, and the arguments 
for and against the existence of the Deity as these have been 
set forth by Hume on the one side, and Reid, Dugald Stewart 
and Brown on the other, the hollowness of idolatry and the 
shams of the priesthood, were subjects which stirred to their 
very depths the young, fearless, hopeful hearts of the leading 
Hindoo youths of Calcutta." Secondly, on the 20th February, 
1838, Taiinidiaran Bandyopadhyay, Ramgopal Ghosh, 
Raintand Lahiri, Tarachand Chakravarly and Rajkrishna De 
started the "Society for the acquisition of General Knowledge," 
with the objects of acquiring and diffusing useful knowledge. 
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with special reference to the knowledge about the condition 
of the country, and of {iromoting friendly relatiims between 
the members. Tara^and Chakravarty became its Presidmit, 
Kalachand Seth and Ramgopal Ghosh, its Vice-Presidents, 
Ramtanu Lahiri and Peatychand Mitra, its Secretaries.^^ 
Maharshi Debendranath Ta^re, then a young man of 21 
with a great hankering for enlightenment, joined it as a 
member. Thirdly, Kishoiychand Mitra established under the 
inspiration of l)r. Duff "The Hindu TheophilanthrOpic Society" 
early in the fourth decade of the last centiiry.^^ 

Pandit Shivanath Shastri mentions that Tarachand 
Chakravarty used to edit a paper entitled The Quill about the 
year 1842-43, and through it the most radical ideas in politics 
were spread.^'^ But I have not been able to find any reference 
to this paper. 

The Parthenon was started on the 15th of February, 1830. 
It was declared in its first number that it was to be published 
not less than four times a month, but it was not to be a 
periodical work, for it had no fixed day publication. The 
paper stated its object thus : — "Hindu by bir&, yet European 
by education and its concomitants, fiiey need some organ for 
the communication of their sentiments, some tablet where 
they may register their thought"^® The Bengal Spectator, 
conducted probably by the same set of young men who had 
started The Parthenon gives an idea about the contents* of its 
first number. "The first number (of The Part^non) advocated 
the cause of colonization and. ihat of female education. It 
condemned the superstition of the Hindoos and prayed for 
cheap justice."^^ but the paper disappeared after the 
publication of its first number, owing to the opposition of the 
guardians of the youths, who published it.*^ 

The Hindu College boys also published The Hindu PUmwr. 
It published articles on ‘Freedom’, India under Foreigners’ 
and the like. From the latter article the following quotation , 
is given to show the nature of ideas moving the minds of the 
Bengali youths in the thirties : — ^"The Government of India 
(under the English) is purely aristocratical; the people have 
no, voice in the council of l^slature; they have no hand in 
framing the laws which regulate their civil conducts We need 
not expatiate on the monopoly of the State Service, the law's 
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delay, the insolence of office, the heavy expenses of 
Goveibment, the retirement from India of all those who 
acquire wealth, and the enormous taxation to whidi the 
country is sufcgected — evils too well-known in India. The 
Muhammedans patronised merit wherever it was to be found; 
the English, like the primitive Hindus, have one caste of men 
to govern the general body. The violent means by which 
foreign supremacy has been established, and the entire 
alienation of the people of the soil from' any share in the 
Government, nay, even from all offices of trust and power, 
are circumstances which no commercial, no political benefits 
can authorise or justify."^* 

The fourth paper, started by the first batch of the Hindu 
College boys, was entitled The Bengal Spectator. It was 
started in April, 1842. We shall explain the ideas propagated 
by it in connection with the discussion of the political thought 
of Taradhand Chakravarty, 

Ihe leaders of the first batch of Hindu College students 
were not only influenced by the critical philosophy of Derozio 
and the doctrines of the Frendi Revolution but also by the 
practical statesmanship of Rsqa Rammohun Roy^ Tarachand 
Chakravairty, the leader of Young Bengal, was a favourite 
disciple of the Rsja. When the Rqja established the Brehmo 
Sam^ in 1828, Tarachand became its first secretaiy.^** There 
is ah amusing stoiy current about the cordial r^ation 
between the Rqja and Taradiand. One day at noon, meals had 
been served to the guests at the hovise of the Raja. The Rtga 
who was standing before a mirror, took unusually long time 
to comb his hair, while the guests could not partake of the 
meal in the absence of the host At last Tarachand approached 
the Raja and said "Sir, is your song (How long wilt thou see 
your face in the mirror pleasantly?) meant for others only?" 
The Rqja became asliamed of his conduct and at once came 
to the dining hall.^^ 

R^eiklorishna Mullick also came in touch with the Rqja.^ 
He was the only Bengali speaker in the. condolence meeting 
of Bammohun Roy held at the Town Hall in 1834. He 
expressed warm appreciation of the services rendered by Vhe 
Rqia to the cause of the motherland.. 
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DakshinarsDian Mukhopac&yay zetaiaed.tilia i^peUation 
of Ifindu throughout his life no dotiht„ hut he too was an 
admirer of the Rajai Rajnarayan Bose informs us in his 
Autobiography: that Dakshinaranjan believed in: the, 
Upanishadic monotheism.^^ 

The pohtical disdplss of Ititinmohuh Roy might be dividi^ 
into two groups— those who> chaatipioned the cause of the 
landlords and those who upheld the rights of the Ryots. Ih 
the former group were Prasannacoomar Tagore, Dwarkanath 
Tagore and Raxnanath Tagore; while the latter group consisted 
of Tarachand Chakravarty, Ramgopal -Ghosh, Rasikkrishna 
Mullick, Daskhinaranjan Mukhopadhyay, P^ryehand Mitea^; 
all students of the Hindu College, and Akshoykumar Dutta, 
an indirect disciple of the Raja and the greatest representative 
of the PhilosopMcal Radicals. 

Some students of the Hindu College supported Rammohun 
Roy's scheme of colonization of India by Cultured European 
settiers,^^ while others opposed it Vigorously. Amongst the 
latter we find one writer whose brilliant review of the colonial 
policy on a comparative basis deserves a permanent place ih 
political literature. The paper was published in the India 
Gazette with an introduction firom the editor who informs us 
that it is the production of an Indian youth, Vhose attainments 
do high honour to himself, and to the seminary where he was 

educated.. ...It was lately read before a Hindoo 

Literary Society, composed chiefly of native gentlemen, who 
have been instructed in the language and literature of 
England, and who endeavour by monthly papers on subjects 
of general interest, to confirm and octend their previous 
acquisiton."*® 

. The writer of this, paper entitled, ”6n the Colonization of 
India," begins with the colonization of Asia Minor by the 
Greeks. Then he describes the character of the Roman 
colonies, which were established to keep the conquered 
people under political subjection. He deserves: — "Of three 
different sorts of colonies, I have’ already mmitioned two,' 
namely, colonies for sending away from the mother country ,’ 
an uniisual increase of population, etc., and those established 
for keeping any vanqmsht^ nation in obedience. The third 
^oit are colonies of iS^ade. Of this, among the andante, the 
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Phoenicians established the greatest inimber of 

course of all sorts of colonies^ is 'the least exceptionable^ as 
conunerce is generally condudve . to the: improvement of a 
country, and this sort of colonies would perhaps be a great 
blessing to the land in which they are established. This would 
certainly Imve been t^e case wi& the Phoenician colonies, but 
they also drove away the original inhabitants into the further 
part of the country,, and estabUshed their own people." 

Having shown the oppressive character ef the colonists in 
the ancient world, the writer takes up the colonial policy of 
the modem states. He cites the history of colonization of 
Ireland by the English and observes that the Irish being 
regarded as rebels were not given the price of the land, which 
the English settlers occupied. So far as the colonization of 
North America and New South Wales is concerned, the writer 
describes its adverse effect on the native population by 
quoting an observation of ‘an emipent writer’ who wrote, "No 
sooner did the benevolent inhabitants of Europe behold their 
sad condition, than they immediately go to work to ameliorate 
and improve it. They introduced among them rum, gin, 
brandy and the other comforts of life, and it is astonishing 
to read how soon the poor savages learnt to estimate these 
blessings.” Then he describes tiie colonial pelicy of the Dutch 
and the Spaniards. Of the Spanish colonies, he remarks that 
they "idford a far greater example of oppression and cruelty.”^ 
Raja Rammohun Ibiy.must have been embarrassed by the 
brilliant array of so many historical precedents of the 
oppression of the native population by the colonists. He did 
not make any attempt to answer this paper in his statement 
on the "Colonization of India,” except the remark that the 
people of Calcutta were actually in a better condition than 
the people of the Mofussil, where there Were no European 
settlers. 

We have shovm, jn the first chapter how the powerful 
pleading of Raja Rammohun Roy led the authorities in 
England to ipsert file 87th.clause in.tiie Charter. Act of 1833. 
IndiahS;^were declared eligUila for high posts by iti but. for 
seyerah years to come the . clause remamed a dead ^letter. 
Meanwhile, ,the atudents, of tho Hindu College, inspired by 
the revolutionary doctrine of the eqimlity of men, made 
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vigorpiis attacks on the Govenunratfor keeping all resjponsible 
posts as numopoly for ^e British people. It is quite likely that 
the Government felt the necessity of satiafying ^^ese 
philosophical radicals by opening to the ‘Englishreducat^’ 
youths the posts of Deputy Collectors. We have mentioni^ 
above, how the rank of the pUlosophical radicals was thinned 
by the appointment of Tarakchandra Bose, the principal 
editor of the Gyananneshun in 1835, as Deputy Collector of 
Hooghly . Similarly, Chandrasekhar Deb (who first suggested 
to Rammohun. Roy the idea of establishing the Bndimo 
Samaj), Rasikkrishna Mullick, Sibchandra Deb, 
Gobindadiandra Bysack, and Madhabdumdra Mullick were 
appointed Deputy Collectors.^^ The appointment of so many 
of the students of Derozio to Government posts created a void 
in the party of the Philosophical Radicals. The Act creating 
the post of Deputy Magistrates was passed on the 5th of 
August 1843, and many worthy ex-stud«its of the Hindu 
College were appointed to these posts. 

Dwarkanath Tagore came back from England in January, 
1843. Having been closely associated for a long time with 
Rnja Rammohxm Roy he had imbibed the spirit of practical 
statesmanship from the Rqja. After his return from England, 
he directed (ieorge Thompson to mix with the members of the 
"Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge.” It is quite 
likely that Dwarkanath and Gteorge Thompson won over the 
Hindu College party in 1843 and turned their minds from 
discussion of theoretical rights to the agitation for practical 
reforms. 

After 1843 the mantle of the Philosophical Radicals fell 
upon Akshoykumar Dutta, whose poverty prevented him 
from acquiring collegiate education and who consequently, 
could not aspire to a high executive post. ■ 

II. Rasik Krishna MulUck 
(€.1810^1858) 

Rasik Krishna Mullick, bom in a IHli Veishya.fiAmily of 
Sinduriapati, Calcutta, was regarded as an oracle of learning 
and Wisdom by his fellow*stttdents of the Hindu College. 
Pandit Shivanath Shastri des<h!ibes how Ramtanu Lehiri, 
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bslonguiil to a high d^ss BPahidan family, regarded Rasik as 
his intellect^! Oiiru, Whenev^ ahy view of the Young 
Bengal School contrary to the opinion of Rasik was put before 
itamibahu, he used to brush it aside abmptiy with the remark, 
"P6 you understand better than Rasik?^ The high -esteem 
and regard whidi was Shown to Rasik by his high-caste 
friends was a symptom Of the liberalising spirit Of the western 
system' of education. Harish Chandra Mukheijee wrote an 
article on Rasik Krishna on die latter's death. From that 
article we come to learn that owing to his radical views on 
social reform, Rasik Krishna was forced to cut off connection 
with his family. Rasik liegan life as a teacher in Mr. Hare's 
school and closed it with the highest honours which an 
uncovenanted servant could obtain." He bequeathed five 
thousand rupees to the District Charitable Society. About his 
erudition Harish Chandra remarks: — ^"With a rich and fertile 
mind, replenished wirh the sentiments of the best English 
authors, and disciplined to an admirable training, he was a 
pride to the old Hindu College. 

Rasik Krishna was the editor of the Gyananmshun before 
1834, when lieing appointed a Deputy Collector he had td 
leave Calcutta. I have not been able to trace any file of the 
Gyananneahun, but I have found some of its articles quoted 
in the India Gazette of 1833. These articles form our only 
source of information regarding Rasik's political ideas. - 

Rasik Krishna, b,elieved that an intimate coimection exists 
between the condition of society, and form of government If 
the government be inefficient, and administration of justice 
be corrupt, individual subjects would certainly deteriorate in 
moral virtues. In an article, condemning the Calcutta Police, 
he wrote :"That the state of society, as influenced by laws, 
must be unhinged when the source of justice is corrupted, is 
nothing new to the political student That men of wealth and 
influence will carry off the day, thous^ in -an unjust cause, 
against competitors in a just cause, but less favoured by 
fortune, is nothing strange to him who observes how far 
corruptito can prevail. ''•® 

maintains that the primary fimction of government is 
toAdutinistor jijuitice fairly and impartially. But tl^s/unction 
csp Se properly discharged only by such a govemmwt as has 
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thdiroughly:identified itsetf with the Welfafe and interest ef 
the gfliyerhed. In Indiia, according' to him, such was not &e ; 
case. I^a ltammbhun held that the Constitution of Ituha, 
being cont^lled by the Court of Directors and Boatd of 
Control was one of <heeks and balances. But Rasik Krishna 
condemned the government of the Company. He WroterT-Dhe 
administration of justice in British India is so jnudi 
diaraoterised by everything that is opposed to the just 
principles of government, that we offer no apolbgy to introduce 

it to the notice of our readers ..A body of merchants haS 

been placed over us as our sovereigns. The question is, how 
far can they frame laws and administer justice, so as to 
protect our rights and liberties, consistently with their 
mercantile spirit? The administration of British India must 
necessarily be composed of a council of merchants^ whose 
principal aim as such will be to promote their own interests, 
and to manage their affairs with as bttle expmise as possible. 
In a word^ they will try to make their government subservient 
to the one ignoble principle of gain."^^ Then he cites examples 
of the shortcoming of the Judicial administration in India and 
hastily concludes that, "every provision that has been made 
fpit the distribution of justice, has been dictated by the;dl> 
absorbing idea of self-interest." He, therefore, advocates the 
abolition of the poUtical power of the East India Company— 
"As long as the present system continues in operation, those 
evils which we have pointed out, will continue to exist. 

Like Rarnmohun, Rasik Krishna too, pleaded for' 
Indianisation of services. Even before the passing of the 
Charter Act of 1833 Lord Bentinck had declared certain 
judicial posts open to Indians. But, in practice, tiie half- 
educated Amlas of the courts were promoted to the post of 
Sadar AmeenS. Rasik Krishna urged the necessity of 
appointing educated Indians only to government posts.^^ The 
common objection to the appointment of Indians to high 
executive and judicial posts at that time was that Indian 
officers had proved to be corrupt. Rasik Krishna admitted the 
validity of the cha^e of corruption, but argued that the 
Indian officers were corrupt for two reasons. Eirst, they did 
not get the benefit of education and secondly, their salary , was 
not hifid^ enough to place them above want and, therefore, 
above corruption. He held that "in an mctensive country like 
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India, the natives must have an ample s^are ip the 
administration (d* justice— but that justice cannot be pure, as 
long as the administrators of it are not enlightmed by education 
and rendered independent in their means of support "^ 

Like all other writers of ' the period, ^sik Krishna 
maintained that the Indian people have got a ri^t to receive 
education through tiie agency of the State. He also believed 
that no ’ scheme of improving the machinery of government 
in India could be successful till the people were educated. 
"Therefore, it becomes the paramount duty of our Government, 
if it really have the good if its subjects at heart, to spare no 
means in its power to facilitate the education of the natives; 
nor we <»n be said to be expecting too much, when we request 
it to appropriate a part of the immense revenue that India 
yields to ^e intellectual improvement of her benighted 
sons."^° As a means of educating the people, Rasik Krishna 
suggested that Government should distribute freely or at a 
small price good books which were likely to diffuse knowledge 
amongst the people. He reiterated his fond belief that the 
diffusion of knowledge "is the best means of reforming the 
character of the people."^^ 

Most of the educated people, belonging to the middle' 
classes, have proved themselves worthy of their claim t<P 
represent the masses by championing the cause of the down- 
trodden peasantry against the landlords. Like Raja Rammohun, 
Rasik IMshna was one of the earliest of these champions of 
the rights of the Ryots. He wrote: "The permanent settleittent 
in Bengal, though perhaps concocted and set to work with the 
best motive imaginable, has, in consequence of glaring defects 
in the judicial system, betrayed an utter neglect of the rights 
of the humbler clqsses."^^ "The Government limiting its own 
demand to a certain fixed ratio, the Zamindars are rendered 
secure ag^st any further encroachment upon their profits; 
while the poor labourer is still left in a precarious position 
with regard to his rights, whidi are wholly dependent upon 
the arbitrary will of his superior."^ 

III. Tarachand Chakravarty 
(c. 1804-1855) 

Talnuchand Chakravarty was the undisputed leado^ of 
YoUng Bengal, and by virtue of his intimate relcdion with 
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Rloa Ramnu^un Roy, be fomed tl^a bridge betwe^ tbe fiyst 
generation publiominded men of, Bengal and-.&e -firiBt: 
batch of the Hindu College si^dentB. His position as a:leador 
was acknowledged by the EngUshrmn. whidb denomingt^ 
the younger generation of public men as the ‘Chukerverty 
faction*. He began his career as a teadier ; then, ha^g 
served in various capacities rose to be the Deputy R^star 
of the Sadar Dewani Adalat Afterwards, he became, a 
Munsif.^^But he resigned -that office owing to some unknoum 
reason.^^ In or before the year 1846 he .became the manager 
of the Burdwan Raj.^^ 

Tarachand does not seem to have been gifted with oratorical 
power. George Thompson, as President of the meeting 
convened to establish the Bengal British India Society on the 
20th April, 1843, paid a glowing tribute to the character of 
Tarachand in the following words: "A man, whose earnest 
though quiet zeal, whose retiring modesty, whose benevolent 
feelings, and whose incorruptible integrity entitled him, and 
had, he believed, won for him the esteem and admiration of 
all who knew him."'*^ Though Taradiand was a modest man, 
yet he knew how to be firm and dignified even before persons 
of authority and reputation. In the famous meeting of the 
‘Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge,' held on 
the 8th February, 1843, in the . Hindu College Hall, 
Dakshinaranjan Mukhopa^yay began to read a paper on 
"The Present State of the East India Company's Criminal 
Judicature, and Police under th.e Bengal Presidency." When 
he had but read half of his essay. Captain D.L. Richardson, 
Principal of the College, interrupted him by observing that 
‘he could not permit it (the College Hall) to be converted into 
a den of treason, and must close the doors, against all such 
things.' 

Then Tarachand as President of the Society said: "Captain 
Ridmrdson! with due respect, I beg to say that I cannot allow 
you to proceed any longer in this course of conduct towards 
our Society, and as the President of the Society and (m behadf 
of my friend Babu Dukhin, I must say, that your remarks are 
anything but becoming. I am bound also to add that I consider 
your conduct as an insult to the Seriefy, and that if you do 
not retract what yoii haive stud and 'make due apol<^, we 
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shall reprasoit the DiatteF to the Committee of the Hindoo 
College, aiid if Deeessary^ to the Government itself We have 
ohtainj^ the use of this public hall by leave, applied for and 
received, from theCommitteei and not through your personal 
favour. You' are only a visitor on this occasion, and possesC 
no right to interrupt a member of this Society in the utterance 
of his opinions. I hope tiiat Captain Richardson' will see the 
propriety of offering an apology to my friend, the writer of 
the essay and to the meeting."^ 

Taradiand Chakravarty was hot simply a political ^tator. 
He was a learned man in the true sense of the word. He 
translated (he Menu Samhita from Sanskirt into English and 
prepared an Anglo-Bengali Dictionary. As early as 1830 he 
had imbibed the scientific spirit of historical researdi^ In 
course of a review of "The Assam Boomidy or the History of 
Assam by Huliram Dhaildyal Phookun, an inhabitant of 
Geoyahatee in Assam, Bengal era 1236, p; 86" Tarachand 
made the following observations;~"As publications of a 
historical nature are seldom known to emanate from the 
Native Press, a short account of this work may be read with 
interest by those liberal members of the European community, 
who sincerely desire and generously encourage the intellectual 
improvement of (he natives. I will^ therefore, attempt to give 
a brief sketch of this history, premising that except in one 
or two instances our author has not made any mention of the 
authorities on which his work is founded, and has, in more 
than one place, made its authority rest on tradition."^ ' 

The Bengal Spectator' was published under the nominal 
editor^ip of Ramgopal Ghosh, who in a letter to 
Gobindachsmdra Bysak, admitted that Krishnamohan 
Baneijee and Peairychand Mitra would be its regular 
contributors and Tarachand would not only write in it but 
also look over the articles of other contributors.*^ From a 
Careful study of the files of The Bengal Spectator* I have beeD 
convinced that the editorial articles in The Bengal Spectator* 
were generally written by Tarachand Chakravarty, nnd not 

*T}ui| letter has also been quoted in full by Sj. Brejendranath 
Bandybpadl^ay in his Tleshiya Sambadpatrar Itihas, * Sahitya 
ParuhatPiitrikd;VolltiadSi,lio:2. 
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by Ramgopal Ghosh, who himsdf promisied in the loiter 
referred to above that he would be ‘an occasioiialaeribbler.' 
Thai again, the editorial articles of the paper reveal to ns an 
intimate knowledge of the life and works of Raja Ranimohun, 
with whom Taradiand alone of all his colleague's, came in 
direct and friendly contact In an editorial article, published 
in The Bengal Spectator* in July, 1842, a proposal was made 
to publish a collection of the works of Rammohun Roy’. Ihe 
writer observes: "Should we be so fortunate as to hear of its 
adoption, we would gladly submit to them a list of Rammohun 
Roy's works, which we have prepared, and procure for thein 
sudi of the books as we can obtain from. friends, on bring 
requested to do so." I think, the first Secretary to the Brahmo 
Same) alone could have taken shdi a lively interest in the 
preservation and publication of the Reja's works. Assuming 
the editorial articles of The Bengal Spectator* to have been 
written by Tarachand, I shall now proceed to give an account 
of his political ideas whidi underlie those articles. 

Like Rcqa Rammohun and Du^kanath Tagore, Tarachand 
seems to have been dissatisfied with the purely secular 
education provided in' the Hindu College. He pleaded for the 
introduction of moral education, which "recognizes, above all, 
the grand deontological maxim of Bentham, what it is a man's 
duty to do, cannot but be also his interest. It is the Arithmetic 
of pains and pleasure."^ This quotation furnishes an additional 
proof of the influence of Bentham on the mind of Young 
Bengal. 

Taradiand also maintained that it is the essential function 
of government to provide education to the subjects. The 
function of government, according to him, is not only to 
maintain peace and order but also to lead the citizens to live 
a better life. He writes: "The dignified authorities to whom 
the destinies of millions' are entrusted, ill discharge their 
stewardship so long as they confine their attention to the 
collection of revenue and the maintenance of an ordinary 
police and judicature. An enlightened government ought 
likewise to direct their attention to the dissemination of 
sound and useful knowledge among the rising generation of 
their subjects. The general enlightenment of the people is 
undoubtedly the best guarantee of a good government. While 
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it dbeckig the oomioussion of crime, it contributes to the 
preservation of peace, and by promoting the interest of 
commerce, it strengthens the resources of the Govemment."^^ 
He shows from the statistics, collected by Mr^ Adaiii, that 
*even the native system of instruction, however crude, 
imperfect and desultory, most materially contribute to 
dinunish the number of offences against the laws and to 
maintain the peace and good order of society.’ 

According to Tarachand, power has bemi delegated to 
government by the people with a view to 'the protection of 
rights, the prevention o£ wrongs and the consequent promotion 
of happiness. Such being the origin of government, it is 
bound 'to consider the education of the people, whom they 
govern, a part of their duty.’^^ He maintains that the 
education which the government should provide must not be 
merely theoretical in diaracter. France was at that time 
being transformed into an industrial state; and the 
Government of Louis Philif^e was maintaining the Napoleonic 
tradition of imparting sound vocational teaching through 
government institutions. Tarachand thus points out the 
example of the Frendi Government : "When we remember the 
benefits which have resulted in France from the Pol 3 rtechnic 
School of Paris, and the various other special schools, instituted 
for the purpiose of imparting theoretical and practical 
instruction in the Mechanical Arts, Agriculture, Architecture, 
Figure and Landscape Drawing, Navigation, Fortification 
and in'fact all those subjects which 'come to the business and 
bosom of men,’ we cannot.but think strongly of the feasibility 
of our proposal, and of its being calculated to produce the 
consequences whidi we have mentioned above."*^ 

Ihe Hindu College students were the first 'to make 
organised effort to Indianise the Government services. Their 
interest, too, was directly involved ■ittctHe movement as they 
knew it full well that they would be the first to be appointed 
to high posts, when these would be thrown open to Indians. 
On the ISth April, 1843, they held a public meeting in the 
Town to send a Memorial to the Court of Proprietors of 
the East India Company, praying for the bestowal of more 
offic^un Ihdians^ Tarachand Chakravarty moved the 
resoltlaon and proposed that the Memorial should be sent 
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through Mr. John Sullivan, who had championed their 
cause.*^^ In a meeting of the Bengal British Indian Society, 
held on the 6th July, 1843, a resolution was passed praying 
to the Govemintot for more extensive employment of 
Indians.^ Tarachahd believed ”that the maintenance of 
the Civil Service is calculated to promote a sort of dahship 
which usually blinds the sense of justice to members of 
its own fraternity and thus thwarts the efforts of natives to 
seek redress from the grievances to which they may 
contribute." 

Besides this, the maintenance of the Civil Service as a 
monopoly of Englishmen "represses the expansion of talent 
and genius among the different classes of the people and 
prevents industry, merit and character from being duly 
remunerated." So he pleaded, "Open it to public competition, 
and the result will be more salutary and advantageous in 
every point of view."®® 

Tarachand Chakravarty as a disciple of R^ja Rammohun 
Roy believed that the grievances which were not redressed 
by the Government of the East India Company should be laid 
before the Crown and the Supreme Court, which was the 
Court of the . Crown. When Radhanath Shikdar failed to get 
redress for his legitimate grievances in the Company’s Court, 
Tarachand advised him "to turn away from the Company's 
Court to the Supreme Court. "*®^ 


"'Radhanath Shikdar (1813*1870) was a student of Derozio. His 
case, insufficiently and inaccurately described in Pandit Sfaivnath 
Shastri's Tiife of Ramtanu Lahiri’ (pp. 146-147), illustrates the 
mentality of the Hindu College students. Radhanath himself 
describes the cause of his quarrel with Magistrate Vansittart at 
Dehradun. "The Bengal Spectator" of September 1,1843. Radhanath 
was serving as the Sub-assistant of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey in 1843. The coolies of the Siwey Department were prassqd 
to forcible service by the servants of the magistrate to carry some 
goods of the latter. Radhanath (hd not like this sort of arbitrary 
treatment towards the coolies; and so he detained the goods of the 
magistrate. The magistrate then came with a friend of his, a 
military officer, to the Survey Office. What followed next is 
described below in Radhanath's own words: — 
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IV. Dakshinaiunjan Mukhopqdhyay : 

. (1814-1878) 

The leading part whidi Dakshinaraiijan played in the 
public Ufe of Bengal between 1830 and 1857 and in Idle 
history of Oudh between I860 and 1874, has been admirably 
described by his biographer Sj. Manmathanath QhosK. As the 
biographer has not discussed the political ideas of 
Dakshinarai\jan, we shall try to present his political, thoughts 
from his lectures and essays, published in the. "Bengal 
Harukaru." 

Dakshinaranjan was a votary of the doctrine of Equality. 
He held that God "in his impartial wisdom created all men 
alike equal to one another, in their birthrights."^^ According 
to him in India as well as in other countries, originally there 
was natural equality and perfect freedom. Subversion of this 
equality has been the cause of degradation of India. The 
Brahmana priests were responsible for overthrowing the 
originsd equality. They sowed "the seeds of division, alienation, 
disorder and anarchy^ disserving 4^e joint and aggregate 
interests of the commonwealth into separate and jarring 
elements, connected with the rivalry of clanship, and the 
hostility of reli^oUs sectarianism^ to which our aiuntry has 
been more or less a prey in the course of successive eras, and 


“One of these gentlemen called out *Who has detained-.my 
property?* I answered : Tt has been detained by my orders.*' He 
continued, *What business had you to detain my property?* I replied 
: *Just as much as you had in pressing and maltreating my people 
■to, convey your baggage ; and I intend to take legal measures*. He 
rejoined^ ‘I certainly gave orders to my people to procure coolies, 
but not to press private servants; and I shall discharge the whole 
set of ray burkundazes*. He now beckoned to Mr. Keelan (an officer 
of the Survey Department) and asked him to persuade me to give 
up the property. Mr. Keelan replied, *But wdiat security shall we 
have againat the recurrence of the proceeding complained of ?* I 
thmi bbaarvad, ‘There is no regulation authorising the forcible 
seizure and employment of anybody*. Upon- which the gentleman 
in question in a loud and authoritative tone said : *00 you know 
who I am ?** At this moment, the o^w gentleman, who had 
remained silent, sprang forward and quesrionedme, ‘Who the devil 
are yott T I answered, ‘A man, and so are you.*^ . 
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piteatfiamd^ «■£ ndlasqiBaBli^ oplttltt? and:: smetffiipd' by 
\iijamtmrs6b —if amir; tan^iytte-ailMlIt^ 
it alkoidd: mnnndf man! aB Hi Bir li i^ifetOAfliiidfr 
wac^ twifa%<iiamiofflitairid^aiBri.* sfa aii l^^ 

Ite aMb to^ ju i ac i fc lit w p aiM t i Ve'^^^ BitiaJEbiAHaMilnaiiRoyi 
ncnrrriiiTtimwi'ffin linrnTtinaimniiFmifHi^ OlddiiiuurBiiga^ 

liig<ffiiBeqgfe^<tfliai«ttaoB3we6jp9^tiieltottero^ 

the ««ii of « hi|^ dtnie BniimanBi . Dahdthuraifqtta'B paqpier^ 
WM matt eai^ m end the thaeiy 1» advlttbed-db^ 

(hecenaeo^lhB Iteftofialqpia^^ aod^haaobseqiienttllstadaticn < 
of Ihdia Ihnlft aoeciOtiBnoa in; the ^Btuy (^ Civilisation - ia.^ 
Eagbsaf % Keaiiy 'Dhomaa Btud^. a^^ataitedl wntblv’liit 
bosk fironi> 'S84M>. iBt ar not that Dattdlinasatqmk^ 

eaaagr, v^iidh(»aBills(l^s0>smatai!Ooiiaaxelionfatihattiinej was 
read hgr Baeldk ttawftiiiiritaedte' in; hia aassyo on- B(inality 
repeated' i&e itfieoigr^ adbaneedhp IMwftihaaaidan', but it is 
almost oertaia Bmie^heit not aead the latter’a paper, lyings 
buried in the oti fibs of the 'IfflBmdbanK." 

The writer who afetadiedi so amAmspevtmiee to the theory 
of equality woeM eettaoKAj chafe at die treatment accorded 
to respectable Indians by some English officials. 
Dedcshinaraqjan observes:— "The native Zamindar, equally 
with all his countrymen, is well aware that geaerally, in 
holding ^istolary or personal intercourse vnthrtbe Opinpany-s 
Covenanted officers, he must either adopt the (haracter of an 
humble slave, or place himself in the predicament of meeting 
with gross insult and degradation. This kind of treatment, I 
need not observe, is, what no man will willingly expose 
himself to; for it is obviously r^ugaant to all ordinary 
feelings of self-respect— feelings by no. meaps foreign to 
Asiatics or HSndops.” 

The influence of the French Revolutionary doctrines on 
Dakshinarapjan's theory of the origin add object of 
Government is He believed -in natural riid^ts for the' 

maiutenanoe of which- Govevnmmit was called into existence. 
He thus stated the origin <d Government: "Whmi men fbrst 
laboured to raise themselves o«d of a condithm of bub^sm, 
it was at once apparent, feat certain oonvenfemal rules and 
restrictions were indispensable fw givuig consistence; to a 

F.— 7 
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plan, that conffssedly sought the general advwitage. The. 
first .consideration which arose- was, probably, how security 
and protection of admitted rights between man and man, 
could be attained and rendered permanent. A cede, rpde in 
its outline, but embracing sufficient for the wants ,(^ thie age, 
at a period when civilisation was in its infancy, was framed 
and.became understood.in its aggregate form, by what ^^e still 
comprehend as the, basis of all that we .designate government. 
These regulations,, according to the spirit of ^ constitution, 
were characterised by more or less direct influence on the 
welfare and claims of the people at large, It was presently 
perceived, that no government could be lasting, not even the 
most 4espotic, which did not , .exercise a large -portion of its 
authority for the guardianship of the helpless and -indigent, 
from the encroachments of the wealthy and powerful. Thus, 
at the outset of social advancement,- it was acknowledged, 
that all governments were bound, conformably to; the. tenor 
of the laws und.er. which they wera called into existence, to 
render equal justice to their subjects." 

As regards the object of government he held; "that the 
maxim we have insisted on, viz., that governments are for the 
good of the many, and not the few, is a catholic one." 

He did not attach mudi importance to the form of 
government, nor did he want the subversion of the British 
rule' in' India. He declared that *he was no enCmy to British 
rule, nor to atty cither riile that was upright and iihbartial.' 
He would say with Pope:— 

"For. forms of government let fools contest, , : 

, Whate'er is best administered is best-,"^ . 

But at the same time he dilated upon the 'evils of shbjectioii 
to foreigners. He complained in his essay; referr4d to abdve| 
that foreignars rule a sulgetst countky "for the gratification of 
their love of gold, seldom, 'unhandily actuated, by the 
philanthropic desire .of promotulg^the'.welfare of the. native 
racesi"!jle attributed the. poverty -(Sr India tuforaign autaoction.; 
"It is undeniabla, that if all our forests and mountains yverer 
peopled f and turned into, cities and \dllagee, rthe* iiMamal 
resources ' of Jndia are, so .vast and abundant ffiato if. that 
country -'Were, .gov^ned. according to .a.free and ,gcaifepQusr 
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policy, it would be found .........capable of affording the 

inhabitants the means of plentifully supplying themselves 
with comforts....." 

He complained of the corruption in the judicial department. : 
Being carried away by the force of his own rhetoric he 
exaggerated the evils of the judicial system and stated: 'It 
could not be denied that in these courts eyery man had . his 
price, from the peon to the sheristadar. .....The entire process > 

was one of extortion and corruption in which the weaker, and 
poorer parties invariably went to the wall." In a sin^lar 
strain, he accused the Police of various charges of omission 
and commission. 

The remedies which he suggested for these evils were 
two: — Indianization of services and organisation of public 
opinion. According to him want of knowledge of the country 
aiid of the people on the part of high officers was the main 
cause of the evils he complained of. 

The Friend of India’ criticised this speech. In order to give 
a correct perspective of the period we quote below some lines 
from this criticism. The Friehd of India’ quoted the view of 
Dakshinaranjan on public opinion and observed: "It is public 
opinion and not the fear of legal consequences, which keeps 
the Bench in England pure. That opinion is wanting here and 
nothing can supply the absence of it — ^no penalties, no 

rewards The more they (the educated Bengalees) examine 

the state of courts, the more will they discover, that the 
remedy of existing evils lies more in hands of the people, than 
of the government; that if public opinion in the circle of native 
society be once enlisted in the side of truth, honesty and 
justice, the defects of the European functionaries— and they 
are by no means few— will be little felt. Without this aid, the 
most strenuous efforts of the most benevolent administration 
must be comparatively inefficient."^^ 

In 1870 Dakshinaranjan- drew up a plan for constituting 
a representative Legislature.' He proposed that in each 
province there should be a Provincial Representative Council, 
"(imposed of government nominees and representatives of 
the p^ple in equal numbers." "These representatives should 
be appointed quinquerinially, fromjthe p^ple of every district 
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by electors possessing a reasonable property Qualilication, 
say at first, the income of Rs. 1,000 per mmtun. It Should be 
the business of these Councils to check and examine the 
accounts to be furnished to them by all the departmental 
heads of the Provincial Governments, and to advise 
Government as to the proper mode of levying taxes, when the 
exig^des of the State may absolutely require it. There 
should also be a Supreme Council, to consist of menibers, one 
half of whom should be nominated by government and the 
other half by these provindal Councils, every provincial 
Council sending a member."*^ 

V. Akshoy Kumar Dutta 
(1820-1886) 

(1) Introductory 

Akshoy Kumar Dutta inherited the spirit of philosophical 
speculation in the domain of politics from Rqja Rammohun 
Roy, while Tarachand Chakravarty, Chandrasekhar Deb, 
Debendranath Tagore and other leaders of the first generation 
of public-spirited men devoted their attention to secure the 
practical administrative reforms suggested by the Rala. 
Akshoykumar could not derive the advantage of personal 
inspiration fVom the Raja, because when he came to Calcutta 
at the age of ten years and three months, from his native 
village Chupi, near Nabadwip, Rammohun had already sailed 
for England. But in 1839 he came in contact with Ma^arshi 
Debandranath Tagore and became an active member of the 
Tattvabodhini Sabha. As a member of the Tattvabodhihi 
Sabha and the Brahmo Samai, he must have acquired a deep 
knowledge of the philosophical principles of Raja Rammohun 
Roy. In £e evening of his life he penned the greatest eulogy 
that has ever been written on Rammohun Roy.^^ He admits 
there that he derived his love of scientific studies from 


* In the Introduction to the second volume of his ^Bharatvarshiya 
Upas.ak Sampraday” he writes *Your (Rammohun's) 
contemporaries and especially the later generations of- educated 
people have conferred on you ^e royal crown and have shouted 
forth your glory. You have vanquished those who had been reigning 
so long undisputably over the minds of the Hindus. So you are not 
simply a Riga but' the Raja of Rajas”. 
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Rammohun.^ Akshoykumar conducted the TattvabodMm 
Patrika as editor for twelve years from 1843 to 1865. He 
wrote in it a series of articles, which reveal to us the same 
spirit of dispassionate inquiry, the same intense love for the 
country and especially for the poor peasants, and the same 
conception of the organic nature of society and the potmitial 
capacity of Government for making life better and more 
ethical that mark the writings of Rqja Rammohun.^^ 

Akshoykumar Dutta seems to have been intimately 
acquainted with the writings of Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, 
Locke, Comte, Laplace and Malthus. Not only does he 
mention their names frequently in course of his essays and 
discourses, but also quotes their opinions. His theories 
regarding education and the functions of government were 
greatly influenced by the views of the Greek philosophers; 
Locke's writings instilled in his mind the contractual theory 
of government; and Malthus directed his attention to the 
problem of checking the natural growth of population in 
India. Akshoykumar eiijoyed the friendship and patronage of 
Srinath Ghosh, the son-in-law, and Anandakrishna Bose/the 
grandson of Raja Radhakanta Deb and thus got the opportunity 
of utilising the splendid library of the Shovabazar Raj family. 
Anandakrishna Bose was the most learned philosopher and 
linguist of his age and he had the unique privilege of teaching 
English to Iswardiandra Vidyasagar and Akshoykumar Dutta. 
Akshoykumar must have been influenced a good deal by the 
philosophical outlook of that great man, who unfortunately 
has not left behind him any legacy of his vast erudition. 

The method of investigation followed by ^shoykumar 
differs fundamentally from that of Raja Rammohun Roy. The 
Raja drew his conclusions from actual historical events and 
experiences, while Akshoykumar reasoned from the general 
to the particular. The R^a's method was inductive, while 
Akshoykumar's method was deductive. Akshoykumar was 
not dogmatic indeed, but he held that Nature with all its . 
glories and beauties is the great original scripture, the study 
of which alone can reveal to man true, knowledge and true 
religion.*^ From a careful study of Nature man can deduce 
the laws , which regulate the whole universe. In his 
"Dharmaniti” and the “ srpg ’IPR he 
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shows how Religion, Morality, Laws of Health and the 
Constitutional and Private Laws- might all be derived from 
the Law of Nature. In order to discover the Law of Nature 
and to deduct from it all other laws, relating to human life 
and society, the first thing necessary is the spirit of scientific 
enquiry, which again must emanate from pure rationalism. 
He writes: "Pure Rationalism is our teacher. Whatever has 
been discovered by Bhaskara and Aryabhatta, Newton and 
Laplace, is also a part of our scripture."^^ He maintains that 
the man-made civil and constitutional laws should conform 
to the laws by which God is ruling over the universfe.®^ Unlike 
the writers of the ecclesiastical school of medieval Europe, 
Akshoykumar does not think that the Law of Nature has been 
finally discovered. He admits the possibility of discovery of 
truth in future and is ready to welcome as a part of Dharma.®® 
So we cannot call Akshoykumar's views dogmatic by any 
means. What he means to convey is that laws should keep 
pace with the advance of science, which alone must be the 
norm for all human laws. 

Rqja Rammohun Roy was a practical reformer, so he did 
not think it expedient and wise to neglect the traditional 
culture of Indian society. He was fond of quoting the adage 
that one must not depend exclusively on Shastras only, but 
should apply the test of Reason to the Shastric iixjunctions. 
Akshoykumar, on the other hand, was a theorist and as'such 
he wanted to see the triumph of pure rationalism in all kinds 
of social relations. The Raja admitted the possibility 6f the 
Saiva form of marriage in some cases in modern India. 
Akshoykumar went farther ahead. He not only advocated 
widow-remarriage, inter-caste marriage and courtship before 
marriage and denounced marriage before puberty, but also 
appealed to the laws of nature to prove that divorce should 
be sectioned in case of adultery on the part of either party 
and even in the case of cruelty and incompatibility of 
temperament between the partners in marriage.®® In another 
respect Akshoykumar differed firom the views held by the 
Rsqa. The Rcya was friendly to the indijgo-planters, because 
he thought that when a large number of cultured Englishmen 
woiild settle in India, they would join hands with the Indians 
in effecting the amelioration of the social and political 
condition of India.* But twenty years later Akshoykumar held 
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that the indigo-filanters Were one of the two greatest meiaies 
of KyetS in Bengal. These indigo-planters were unfit to be 
called gentlemen.^^ It became a Serious problem in the fifties 
of the last century to rescue the Ryots from the iron grip of 
the planters. In the history of indigo agitation of Bengal the 
names of Harishdiandra Mukheijee, Dinabandhu Mitra, 
Rev. J. Long, Vishnucharan Biswas and Digambar Biswas 
are gratefully remembered by the Bengali poeple, but it was 
Akshoykumar Outta, who first of all pleaded for &e helpless 
Ryots through the pages of the ‘Tattvabodhini Patrika.' 

(2) Society and Individual 

Like Aristotle Akshoykumar holds that society is the 
product of instinct and not of reasoning or contract-^ We have 
shown before how Raja Rammohun Roy steered clear of the 
revolutionary shibboleths of social contract theory; his disciple 
Akshoykumar, too, perceived by his keen intellect that man 
cannot create society by making contractual arrangements. 
The Scotch Philosopher Adam Ferguson (1723-1818), and the 
French socialist Fourier too wrote against the - contract 
theory, which was so much in vogue in contemporary Europe. 
Akshoykumar writes that as it is the nature of bees to live 
together and work in co-operation with one another, so it 
is the instinct of man, which impels him to live in associa- 
tion with others. Life in society promotes happiness and 
prosperity. An isolated bee can, indeed, gather plenty of 
honey from a garden but it cannot derive that much of 
efficienQT in work and comfort in life whidi it could have got 
in the society of other bees. Exactly similar is the case with 
man. Akshoykumar maintains that as God has implanted in 


In a public meeting held in the Town Hall on the l&th Dee., 
1829, Raja Rammohun said, T found the natives residing, in the 
neighbourhood of indigo-plantations evidently better clothed ai>d 
better . conditioned than those who lived at a distance from such 
stations. There may be some partial ipjuty done by the indigo- 
planters; but on the whole, they have performed more good to tiie 
generality of the natives of this country than any other class of 
European whether in or out of the settee.” —Asiatic Journal, June; 

i'ssb: ‘ •• ' ■ 
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ma& fiKiidties «£feotjan, 1)% and idevcrtiioa, auoi iBfirt 
in assocaaetion wil^ atliers in rural and wr^m cominiHintiea 
to attam a. nobler life ibrooffli ibe fialShiieiitef IbeMfaei^ 
ties. ^ 

Akdioykumar was a believer m Ibe orguaisraic tbeoiy ef 
sodety, whida heis played siidi a prommeiit part m Ibe 
history of politidiil thought in the W^t in the nineteoith 
century. He writes thai as die diflferent parts of a watch are 
distuict from one another, but at tlm same time, are rdafed 
most dbsely, so every man has gcA a distinct individuality vf 
his own, and yet is closely related to the whole of hmnan 
sodety. Sudi being the case, sodety appears to him a 
beautiful mechanism.^ 

If the individual be only a part of the great organism, 
called sodety, the good of the individual must consist in the 
good of the whole sodety. Akshoykumar admits with Bentham 
that selfishness is an inherent diafacteristic of humanity; 
but the self-interest of a man can only be advanced when the 
sodety has progressed proportionately. God desires that 
there should be all-round progress for all; so he has implanted 
in the heart of every man tiie instinct of self-interest, and has 
so arranged that &e interest of one should depend on the 
interest of others. If one tries to pursue his own interest at 
the saorifice of the large interest of the community, he wotdd 
meet with nothing but failure. The object of all social codes 
is to bring about improvement in the condition of the gepeiral 
mass of the people; one of the chief means of realising this 
object is the pursuit of enlightened self-interest by eadi 
individual. So far as this part of the argument is concerned, 
it sounds like the old politico-economic theory of the Laissez- 
faire school. But nothing can be more distasteful to 
Akshoykumar than iheLaissez-faire theory, whidi he abjured 
totally in his discussions on the functions of Govemmrat. He 
maintains that along with the love of self-interest, altnusm 
is also a strong feeling in human mind. He finds that in the 
heart of every man is written distinctly the great Upanisadic 
adage: "One should look to the good of others as of one's own- 
self."^ H these two principles of self-interest and altruism 
work i^ether harmoniously, each and every individual of the 
community may become happy and prosperous^ Akshoykumar 
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was ocHtaeieas af theiMEfcliial men «r»aotfqDWiffly 
by the prino^Ie of enli^btmed self-uiterest. Iimumemblo 
evils follow fimm tbe ladt of harmoqioiBS blnidii^ of self- 
interei^ and altinisai. As an instance,, he Aows how people 
rcas^ ealkusly in^omit yrhea a king plunges headlong 
into a war of ccmquert. "When the war adtnally takes place, 
hundnsds of thousands of men of both the parties suffer 
tert&ly and lose their lives. Had they bem conscious of the 
close idmtily l^ween their own individuid interest and the 
interest of the state and haid ttey bem able to make the 
rulers confbnn to the principles of law and justice, those 
harmful events would never have taken place. 

Having thus establitiied the dose identity of interest 
between society and individual, Akshoykumar shows how the 
existence of poverty of the masses is detrimental to the 
interest of the whole sodety. If no attempt is made to 
alleviate the misery of the poor, the number of dull and 
inefficient men would increase, drunkenness would prevail to 
a larger extent, and the number of ignorant men would also 
multiply. These men would certainly not benefit the sodety; 
they would rather be eidiremely harmful to it. Ihey would 
become thieves and robbers and thus bring about insecurity 
of property. They would not know anything about the laws 
of health, and even if they knew, would not be able to 
maintain them because of their poverty. So these poor and 
ignorant people would become unhealthy and diseased. If the 
poor break the physical laws and in consequence suffer from 
contagious diseases, their ridi and prosperous neighbours 
would not remain unaffected. The epidemic would fall equally 
upon the ridi and poor, educated and ignorant, gentle and 
rude. By sudi a diain of arguments does Akshoykumar 
gr^diically illustrate the orguiic nature of society. If one 
member of it is weak or diseased it will affect adversely other 
membws too. He concludes by saying that it is the interest 
of everyone to promote the interest of others.^* It is to be 
noted here that these essays were wriiten in tiie early >ears‘ 
of the fifth d^de of the last century, whmi the Ztofsses'jhfrs 
theory was triumphant in Europe and that enliihtmed 
consciousness of identity of interest b^ween the indhridjual 
and society, whidi led to the inauguratitm of the potiq^ of 
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state socialism, had not dawned upon statesmen of any 
coiintiy. 

Akshoykumar further emphasises the old Hindu doctrine 
that as soon as a man is born in this world, he is burdened 
with certain obligations, which he must fulfil. Amongst these 
binding obligations are the duty to keep one's own health, to 
educate himself and his children, and to promote tb^ interest 
of others in siich a way as to contribute to the. progress of 
society. If a man wtuits to be happy in life, he must fulfil these 
obligations.^^ Akshbykiimar thus employed his yast erudition 
in western Ethics and Hindu Morals to rouse the spirit of 
public consciousness, which was so sadly wanting in Bengal 
in the mid-Victorieln'^era. 

iZ) His Views on Government 

Akshoykumarmaintains that there is a close inter-relation 
between the character of society and the form and nature of 
government Where government is not efficient and where 
there is no reign of law, people are bovmd to depend on one 
another and live in groups, arranged into clans. In such a 
country, people claiming descent from one particular gofra or 
clan regard themselves as belonging to one family. This kind 
of social system prevails amongst the Arabs, Tartars, 
Turkomans and other similarly situated peoples. He is of the 
opinion that the joint family system in India might bp the 
product of the peculiar political condition of this countty. But 
where government takes under its wings every individual in 
the state, where life and property is rendered secure by its 
efficiency and impartiality, clannish grouping gives way to 
the individualistic system of social organisation.'^^ 

He asserts that government is the representative body of 
the subjects.^^ It has got ho inherent right to tax the people. 
The subjects have Natural rights over their own life and 
property. Government is entitled to tax the people, only with 
a vieyr 'to protecting their life, honour and property. Here he 
conspfains that the British Indian Government dops not fulfil 
its ipbligatiop to the subject, as is eVjdc^c^ by the misery 
of tl^ Ryots in the Mofussils.^^' 

Akshoykumar holds that the interest of the individual is 
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inextricably mixed up with the interest . of the whole 
commimity to which one belongs. Then again, government is 
nothing but the representative of the sulgects, constitutiBg 
the community. So government must extend its sphere of 
activity to include all those matters, which bring one individual 
in contact with another, or whidi are required to be done by 
the combined efforts of the many. In his opinion, government 
should not only protect life and property of citizens and seek 
to advance their material prosperity, but also look to the 
physical, moral and spiritual improvement of the people. If 
the people be ignorant of the laws of health, they would 'fall 
a prey to diseases and would not be able to fulfil their social 
obligations. If one man be attacked with disease, others 
might be contaminated. So the government should take steps 
to impart knowledge about the laws of health to every citizen. 
Then again, if the passions of an individual be not brought 
imder proper control of intellect and morality, incalculable 
harm might be done by him to the moral and intellectual 
education of the people. If these facilities are not given to the 
subjects, the debt which government owes to the people would 
remain unpaid. As the government should maintain peace 
and order, so should it educate the subjects in all kinds of 
physical and mental sciences. The object of government ought 
to be to make the people healthy, happy, educated and 
prosperous. The best way of fulfilling these objects is to 
impart a sound education to the people.'^^ 

As a disciple of l^ja Rammohun Roy and the friend of 
Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Akshoykumar felt no 
hesitation in invoking the aid of the government in effecting 
social reforms. As early as 1855 Akshoykumar put forth a 
strong plea for raising the age of marriage by legislative 
enactment. He asserts that in ancient India men used to 
marry at a mature age after completing the course of studies, 
extending over 36, 24, 18 or 12 years; and women married 
at an age when they were in a position to select their own 
husbands. He cites the example of Germany, where the 
marriageable age of men was fixed at 25 and of women at 
18; and where the man was to satisfy the clergy and the 
magistrate of his capability of maintaining his wife in 
reasonable ease and comfort. He holds that sudh a rule should 
also obtain in our country, otherwise there is absolutely no 
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prospect of the dawning of an era of prosperity in India. He 
further adduces {diysiological and eugenic reasons to prove 
the harmfulness of early marriage. 

He cites the law of Lycurgus, the views of Aristotle and 
Plato, and the expert opinion of medical men to prove the 
advisability of marriage after the attainment of maturity. He 
admits the necessity of vaiying the age of marriage according 
to climate and so does hot like the fixing of the marriageable 
age according to the standard of cold countries. But he holds 
it to be ah essential duty of government to fix the minimum 
age of marriage in. a country like India.^^ He also condemns 
polygamy in the severest terms, possible. In this matter, 
however, he thinks it disgraceful on the part of the people 
that the initiative in abolishing this evil practice has been 
taken by the government instead of by the people themselves. 
As an exponent of the societarian views, Akshoykumar holds 
it to be a legitimate function of government to regulate family 
affairs. According to him, in case of adultery or cruelty On the 
part of either partner, law and social custom should sanction 
the dissolution of the marriage tie. In advocating the 
inti;oduction of divorce in the Hindu social system, 
Akshoykumar did not take into consideration the fact that 
marriage is regarded as a sacrament and not a contract by 
the Hindus. By the way, it may be mentioned here that the 
genesis of the movement whidi culminated in the passing of 
the so-called Brahma Marriage Bill should be traced to tho 
publication of the "Dharmaniti". 

(4) His Views on Education 

.^ishoykumar Dutta and Bhudeva Mukhopadhyay were 
the greatest exponents of the theoiy of education in the 
nineteenth century in Bengal. Akshoykumar first served as 
a teacher of the Tattvabodhini Pathshala at Bansbaria in 
1840 A.D. From that time he must have constantly pondered 
over the problem of educating the mstfses. In his *Dharmaniti' 
we get.Tji| complete theoiy of education, which he thought 
Buitab)|%r the country. The publication of the ‘Dharmaniti* 
almoa||| syndironises with his acceptance of the post of 
HeaW&ster of the newly established Calcutta Normal Sdiool. 
Alinjpt allhis writings were adopts as text-books in Bengal 
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and through these books he exerted the most iprofeund 
influenoe on Yoiuig BMigal. 

Akshoykumar attached the i^eatest importance to 
education, because he believed that education alone, in the 
ri|[^t sente of the term, could remove all Ae social, ^litical 
and economic evils Bengal was suffering from. In the kare 
Memorial meeting, held at the Fatiudari-Balakhana Haiti (m 
the ist June, 1845, he asoibed the re-birth public Spirit 
in Bengal to the invigorating spirit of western education.* 

We have shown above how Mcshoykumar prov^ that tiie 
most important function of Government, next to the 
maintenance of peace and order is the impar^^ of education. 
In his 'Dharmaniti' he reiterates the view, cmd further adds 
that Govemmmit cannot even maintain peace and order 
efiiciently without educating the citizens.'^* He holds that 
there slmuld be provision of compulsory education for. all 
diildren up to the age of fUteen. Cldldren of even the poorest' 
citizens should not be apprenticed to any trade or ooCupation 
without this education^* From this it is quite clear that he 


* Dr. Mahendralal Sircar's pamphlet "David Hare and the 
Obligations of the Hindu Community to promote Scientific 
Education,” 1876, Appendix. Akehoykumar*! speedi is thus reported 
in it: "Time was, said he, when Hindus were so utterly incapable 
of appreciating the utility of public works that they would not have 
subscribed a pice to promote them — when they understood nothing, 
except what related to the glorification of their animal wants. A 
better day had, however, dawmed upon, his fatherland. Thouj^ die 
great mass of his countrymen were still destitute of all public spirit, 
and pre-eminently distinguished by apathy and lukewarmness, yet 
there was a large and increasing number of educated and intelligent 
native who were not open to these charge8....Many of themi were 
laudably exerting themselves to improve and elevate their country, 
they had established societies for ieuneliorating its moral and 
political condition; they had Set oh foot the educational institutions 
for disseminating the blessings of that education which they had 
themselves received, and which, they knew, was die grand remedial 
agent for all the evils of their country. Babu Akshoykumar Dutta 
then dwelt upon the happy effects likely to ac<^e firom die present 
altered state of things brou^^t about by the labours of that zealous 
and indefatigable friend of native education, the late David Hare.” 
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wanted the introduction of free and compulsoiy education in 
India. This is rather surprising in view of the fact that even 
in England such a system did not obtain recognition, when 
Akshpykumar published his ‘Dhannaniti' in 1855. As regards 
the financing of this scheme of free and compulsory education, 
Akshoykumar asserts that if once the Government .be 
convinced of the supreme importance of it, there would be no 
deartli of necessary fuhds.^^ If the Govemihent check ite 
passion for making war, that is, curtail military expenditure, 
and if the rich men of this country abstain from the frivolous 
and harmful pleasures on which they spend money, there 
would be no lack of funds for imparting education to all.^^ He 
urges the necessity of public co-operation for achieving this 
great object. In his short-lived monthly magazine entitled, 
the 'Vidyadarshan', whidi he used to edit before his connection 
with the Tattvabodhini Patrika had begun, he bewailed the 
want of educational establishments in many of the villages. 
He recommended the Government to raise subscriptions 
among the people of those villages and believed that the 
people would gladly and spontaneously contribute for 
maintaining them. He proposes that these collections should 
be handed over to the Council of Education, under whose 
guidance the schools were to be established and maintained.^^ 

He prepared an elaborate scheme for the different stages 
of education. The most noticeable feature of this scheme is 
the recommendation for sending children to schools at the age 
of two. These schools should be of such a type as to make the 
children believe them to be play-grounds. Here by practical 
demonstrations the children are to be taught cleanliness and 
the other elementa.ry laws of health. They are to learn' here 
the plan of living and acting in co-operation with otliers. 
Various natural and manufactured articles! are to be broiught 
before them and explainecl. T]^ir latent good qualities are to 
be evoked by the conversation and example , of the teacher. ^ 
If any child manifests in his behaviour any kind of baseness, 
he or she should not go unpunished. But the punishment is 
not to be^lcnrporal in character and must- not be awarded by 
the teac^llr alone. In case of any transgi'essicm of deity on the 
part df^my child, the teacher is' to convene h Psinchajrat of ' 
all th|pkildren and he himself is tci act as- the pre'Sident'hr' 
judg^pH the offender is censured by sudi 'a'txidy, it'will'bot 
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only make him afhamed of his o\m conduet, butalsd will set 
a salutary exampla before others. In this type of school obiact 
lessons and arithmetic are to be given greater impoitance 
than mere spelling and other purely mechanical things. 'Hie 
teachers of ^is type of schools are first to learn the science 
of teaching in Norirnal Schools and then to engage themselves 
in shaping and moulding the character bf the future citizens.^ 

. .Ihie next t3i>e of sdiools are meant for children from the 
age of six or seyen.to fourteen or fifteen. The school compound 
should contain, shady trees, bowers apd various plants, 
amidst which some seats are to be provided. In the bye-paths 
of the groves and bowers, statues of men like Socrates, Bacon^ 
Newton,. Franklin, Pascal, Washington, Aryabhatta, 
Bhaskaiiacharya, Rammohun and others should be placed. 
Mottos containing truths of physical science, ethics and 
religion should be inscribed in wooden slabs and placed at 
short distance from one another. In the secondary stage 
lessons on Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geography, History, 
Languages and Literature are to be imparted. Pictures, 
drawings and practical demonstrations are to form, the chief 
means for conveying education. He warns against the general 
tendency of text-books in history of holding up the lives of 
war-maniac, cruel enemies of humanity like Caesar, Alexander 
and Bonaparte as ideal before the students. In his opinion, 
character of such conquerors should be depicted in such a way 
as. to create an aversion to war, enviousness and greediness 
in the minds of the readers. He attaches great importance to 
the physical training of students. He shows how many of the 
civilised nations have disappeared from the face of the earth 
for want of physical prowess. He maintains that the lower 
instincts and physical strength which impel a nation to fight 
against the invaders, should not be allowed to deteriorate.^ 

In the third type of schools only the selected few should 
be admitted and they should continue their studies up to the 
twentieth or twenty-second years of age. For the majority of 
students, however,^ Ak'shoykumar would like to provide 
technical ..imd ybcuiipnal education, instead of theoretical 
university educ^tibn. In his opinion the Government should 
est^bUsh idlaihtain schools of technology as well as of 
a^chltu^d^in lhbfbrmer engineering, ship-building and the 

.1. t.i .V.-.i-;.;.!-.''- ‘-.ri . •• ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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process of manoSscturing instcuments should be taui^ l£s 
also aptiealed to the Gevemmeiit for opminf libraries and 
readinff>Toonis in every village.*^ 

R^ja Ranunohun Roy was the strongest advocate of the 
Englirii language as the medium of h^ier eduoatioa. 
Akshoykiunar Dutta« on the other hand, put fSorward a weBr 
reasoned plea on behalf of the vernacular as the medmm of 
the higher, secondary aiad primary educatron. He dmws how 
difficult it is to learn the foreign tongue and how the poorer 
classes oaimot afford to spend the time necessary fbr picking 
up knowledge of the English language. He argues that the 
knowledge imparted through the medhsib Of vernacular 
filters do wn to the lowest strata of society, 'but the knowledge 
imparted in a foreign tongue necessarily remains bonfiimd to 
a fow educated men. Moreover, many of those who have 
learnt through the medium of the English, have begun tohate 
the language, culture and people of their own country. They 
have become completely denationalised. The cost of edimation 
through the medium of English is four times hearvier than the 
cost of education through the medium of vernacular. It might 
be objected that there are no good text-books in the Bengali 
language. But Akshoykumar answers the objection by stating 
that the best books of writers Uke Bacon, Lodce, Newton^ 
Laplace and Humboldt might be translated and the highest 
type of education might be imparted in vernacular. But he 
does not want that the' study of the English language and 
literature- should bc given up. He also demands that 'all the 
transactions of the Government should be carried on in 
vernacular. In conclusion he reiterates his conviction that the 
Government alone is able to spread education widely amongst 
the people; and it is the essential duty of the Government to 
take up the problem energetically. 


(6) Themy Punishment 

In 1855 A. p. iUcshoykumar Dutta wrote a series, of 
articles on the theory of punishmrat in the Ta^vdbodhuii 
Patrilm*. In the second volume of his 

he further. eigplDuied the theory. In his old agp, 
aa^st great physical suffering he contintted to take a lively 
iijlerest in the lot of the poor criminals. He studied in 1879 
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the Administrative Report on the Jails of Bengal for 187 V 
78 and came to the conclusion . that in spite of the severe 
punishment of crimes, the number of criminals was gradually 
increasing, as is shown from the fact that in 1871 there were 
57,926 prisoners, while in 1878 the number increased to 
78,046»6 

When he first published his articles on the theory of 
punishment in the Tattvabodhini Patrika' the treatment 
towards the prisoners in Bengal jails was, indeed, very harsh 
and unscientific. In 1835 Mr. Hutdiinson published ‘The 
Report on the Medical Management of the Native Jails 
throughout the territories subject to the Government of Fort 
William and Agra.” In it he cited the example of a jail, where 
out of 600 prisoners, 166 died in 1829. He described the 
prisons as “splendid sepu1(dires.” The prisoners had to work 
outdoor in rain and in the sun from sunrise to four o’clock 
in the afternoon, with an interval of one hour for cooking their 
food, for procuring which they were given eadi two to three 
pice per day. In 1836 a Conimittee on Prisons, presided over 
by Lord Macaulay, came to the conclusion that a jaU should 
be made as much a place of terror as possible, and Aat lebour 
should be tedious and irksome, that the food supplied should 
be scantiest in amount, and coarsest in quality that could 
sustain life, and that as much of pain should be inflicted as 
could be borne without injury to health or risk to life. In 1843 
the ‘Bengal Harukaru’ condemned the severity bf prison 
discipline in Bengal.* This severity bf prison discipline 
attracted ^e attention of Akshoykumar. He held that people 
commit crimes because of their evil passions. If the object of 
pimishment is to diminish the number o ( crimes and ariminals, 
an enquiry should be carefully made as toi the cRuses. which 
give rise to evil passions in the minds of criminals. But such 


‘TJnjust severity, in the adjudication of punishments, defeats its 
own object in two v/ays. It creates -sympathy towards qffenders,. 
which is bad, and it tends to render men reckless in the.eompiission 
of crime.” Harukaru, January 12, 1843i This line of argument 
was adopted by all the Bengali writers oil Punishment in the / 
nineteenth century. 
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a procedure has not been adopted in any state of the world. 
Consequently, even the severest type of punishment has 
failed to check the ever-increasing number Of cHmes 
everywhere in the world. The spirit of revenge has beimi the 
mainspring of punishment. The motto of politics has l^n to 
exalt the noble-minded and suppress the evil-minded people. 
But the modem idea of the humanitarian philosophers is that 
even the latter class should receive protection and moral 
improvement from the government. Criminals are diseased 
persons, and as sudi require medical and moral treatment, 
and not punishment. But they should be kept confined, lest 
they carry on their nefarious work and contaminate others 
by their example. They should be given moral mid religious 
education and should be trained to active habits. Some 
provision should be made for training them in a profession, 
which might enable them to earn their livelihood after their 
release.^^ It might be mentioned here that Dr. F. J. Mowat, 
M. D., who was appointed the Inspector-General of Prisons 
in Lower Bengal in 1855, converted the jails under his care 
into schools of industry. But he "abandoned as useless and 
hopeless all attempts at moral reformation’*, whidi he regarded 
“as a delusion."®* 

^^oykumar Dutta thought capital punishment useless 
and barbarous. It is useless because it has not been able to 
prevent murder. A man commits murder under temporalry 
insanity and he does not care for his own life. It has oftm 
been seen that a man after having committed murder tries 
to put an end to his own life. To sentence sudr persons to 
death is inhuman. Akshoykumar does not support banidunent 
too, because the exile can mix with bad people, live an idle 
life arid indulge in his evil passions without the salutary fear 
of social retribution.®® 

(6) His Views on British Indian Administration 

Akshoykinnar published his last book, the second volume 
of “Bharatbarshiya Upasak Sampraday," forty-six years after 
the death of Rsja Bammohun Roy, During these forty-six 
years many of the hopes entertained by the Raja regarding 
the benefits of the British Indian administration had been 
frustrated. So it was not possible for Akshoykumar to he as 
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xnu^ friendly as the Raja had been towards the Govemnient. 
Besides this, there was another reason for his dissatisfaction 
with the Government He was an idealist; he held it to be the 
main oigsct of government to promote the moral and material 
condition of the subgects; but he found the number of criminals 
steadily increasing, and the peasants sinking into 
wretchedness and degradation. With undue severity, he 
criticises the Government and brings against it the charge 
that under it the people have suffered in health, longevity, 
strength and religion.^ His chief ground of complaint against 
the British Indian administration was the insecurity of life 
and property of the poor Ryots. In a series of articles in the 
Tattvahodhini Patrika he brought before the educated public 
the miserable condition of the Ryots in the Mofussils; and 
blamed the Government for its failure to provide for their 
safety.®^ 

Amongst the other specific diarges brought by him against 
the Government were the existence of the Excise Department, 
high price of all articles, and the loss of health of those who 
enter schools and colleges. On the face of it, some of these 
charges are frivolous in character. 

In the fifties of the last century he had inculcated the 
doctrine of all-comprehensive functions of government. He 
had stressed the duties and obligations of government to the 
comparative neglect of the obligations of the subject. Unlike 
Bankimdiandra he did not attempt to rouse the community 
to the sense of its duty to itself, ^e result of such an utter 
dependence on government is seen from Akshoykumar’s 
writings in 1879, when he was suffering from acute head 
troubles. In 1879, he made a pathetic appeal to the Government 
for removing the abuses he complained of. He appealed to the 
philanthropy and pity of the English public to make enquiries 
into the grievances of poor Indians who, in his opinion, had 
lost even the power of representing their own misery. He 
writes, “Gioethe died with the wordaHight, more light,’ we too 
in the dying condition are crying, England, pity, more pity.”®® 
He also appealed to the sense of moral obligation of the 
English people towards the Indians. He asserts that as we 
by our counsel and intrigue have placed Ae E!nglish in the 
position of sovereign authority and have gladly tendered to 
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their care our life and property, it is their duty to promote 
our interests by all means. 

Riga Rammphun would have been satisfied with an equal 
partnership in the British Empire.Akshoykumar, however, 
regarded dependence in any form on others as the most 
terrible suffering. He asserts with great flourish of rhetoric 
that the Naraka of the Hindus, Hell of the Christians and 
the Jahannam of the Mussulmans are not as terrible as 
dependence. 

a) His Ideal 

We have shown above that Akshoykumar was an idealist. 
He proved the interrelation between individual and society 
and preached that the well-being of an individual depends on 
the well-being Of the whole society. The best means of 
securing the moral, intellectual and material prosperity of a 
community is to eradicate poverty. He attributes crime, 
ignorance, disease and vices to poverty. He is grieved to find 
glaring inequality prevailing among the different members of 
the community.^^ He asserts that the capitalists of every 
country desire that they should exijoy the best things of the 
world and others should work as slaves for ministering to 
their comforts. In a society where the nugority of the people 
are forced to labour day and night for maintaining a minority 
in luxury, there can be no social progress. God has giv'en 
intellect and religiosity to all classes of .people. But poverty 
deprives the labouring classes from the opportunity' of 
improving these splendid gifts of God. The rich and wise 
people should, therefore, try to afford opportunity to the 
labouring classes to improve their knowledge and piety. The 
Government, too, should make such laws as would be conducive 
to the well-being of these classes.^^ 

Akshoykumar is of opinion that poverty is due to weakness 
of mind, earty' manrii^fe, superstitious rites, intoxication, 
oppressioii of landlords, commercial revolution and natural 
causes like flood, eto.^ He also discusses the theory of 
Meifhiffi and maintains that tiie increase of population over 
tip means of subsistence is a potent Cause of poverty. Hence 
he advises that those people only should marry w^ho mre in 
a position to maintain their family in comforts.^ 
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He suggests several means for removing poverty. He does 
not lil^e that the wealthy classes should be forcibly deprived 
of their wealth and reduced to the status of the poor. He 
wants that the poorer classes should be made richer. This can 
be done by three means. First, education conducive to the 
moral and material improvement of the poor, should be 
imparted freely and compulsorily to all. When properly 
educated, the poor can effect their own moral, physical, 
intellectual and material improvement. Secondly, law and 
custom should be made favourable to the well-being and 
comfort of the poorer classes. Thirdly, efforts should be made 
to invent labour-saving madiines which will enable men to 
produce food and clothes sufficient for the requirement of the 
community, ff such machines are employed, every class of 
people will get enough of leisure, which they would utilise in 
satisfying their intellectual curiosity and religious instinct.^^ 
Akshoykumar thus envisages an industrial state, in which 
the citizens will produce material things, necessary for 
existence, within the shortest time possible, and where 
equitable laws of distribution will leave everyone of them 
sufficient time to cultivate kriowledge and religion. 



CHAPTER IV 


POLITICAL DISCIPLES OF RAJA 
RAMMOHUN ROY 


L Introduction 

Raja Rammohun Roy left behind him not only a 
philosophical school and a religious sect, but also a sdiool of 
politicians, who tried their level best to cany out the political 
programme of the first great apostle of modem India. We 
have shown in the previous diapter that the philosophical 
radicals too were influenced by the political ideas of the Raja. 
But while the Philosophical Radicals, drunk deep of the 
Revolutionary philosophy of France, insisted on the recognition 
of the ‘natural rights*, and demanded radical reforms like the 
abolition of the political power of the East India Company 
and provision for free and compulsory education, the political 
disciples of Raja Rammohun Roy confined their attention to 
the remedy of specific grievances through constitutional 
agitation. They did not pay as rnuth attention to the discussion 
of the theoretical questions like the origin,, nature and 
function of government, state and society as the Philosophical 
Radicals did. 

Amongst the disciples of the RajAi the most prominent 
were Prasannacoomar Tagore, Dwarkanath Tagore, 
Debehdranath, Tagore, Ramgopal Ghosh, Pearydiand Mitra, 
Kishoiydmnd Mitra, Gobindachandra Dutta, Girishchandra 
Ghosh j||p Harish^andra Mukheijee. During the period 
betwM^ilovember 1830 (the date of the sailing of the Rqja 
for Eipand) and Jtme 1861 (the date of the death of 
' Haripdiandra Mukheijee) the influence of these leaders was 
paramount in the public life of Bengal. Of these leaders, 
Debendranath Tagore and Harishchandra MuUieijee alone 
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accepted the religious refonn of the Raja; Gobindachai^ra 
Dutta became a Christiaii; while the rest remained wit^ ti^e 
fold of the old Hindu religion, though ^scardlng mu(^ of t^ 
superstitions and prejudices connected with it. The first two 
of these leaders alone had the privilege of coming in close 
contact with the Raja but all of them were thorough 
conversant with the political ideas of the Raja. 
Prasannacoomar, Dwarkanath, Kishorychand and 
Haiishchandra were the professed diamipions of the Yi|d^ts 
and priwleges of the Zamindars indeed, but they were never 
prepared to sacrifice the interests of Ae Ryots, at the altar 
of the supposed rights of the landlords. Like the bmons of 
England in the reign of John, they tried to proniote the 
interests of the Zamindars and at the same time to improve 
the condition of the Ryots and to look alter the general 
welfare of the country. 

I have hinted at the first chapter that along with the Raja, 
the Serampore missionaries also were making efforts to rouse 
the political consciousness of the literate classes of Bengal. 
As early as 1818, they, explained the utility and importance 
of trial by jury and described how the Grand Jury and Petty 
Jury work in England.^ In 1827 they advised the Bengal 
public to send a memorial to England to get the right to sit 
in the Grand Jury. They ediorted the Ben^li people to try 
to get a share in the work of administration.^ In answer to 
the argument of hostile critics that mudi corruption would 
follow if posts of responsibility were given to Indians, they 
wrote: "This fact does not prove that natives oU|^t for ever 
to be excluded from responsible situations in the land of their 
birth."3 

Being inspired by the example of Raja Ranimohun Roy, 
Bhabanicharan Bandyopadhyay, who had been associated 
with the Raje in the publication of the ‘Sambad Kaumudi' and 
who had later enjoined the orthodox Hindu party against the 
Raja, began to discuss specific grievances of &e people in his 
paper, the ‘Samadiar Chandrika’; A correspondent wrote in 
ins paper: To detect theft and to prevent the violence of 
rogues and robbers, the magistrates have appointed in the 
various 2iillahs, police Darogas, Buksees, Moonsiffs, Muhuris, 
and peicais; but these men inflict far lyeater distress; on the 
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poor inhabitants thui either thieves or robbers can do for 
when they come with great power and pemp, they seldom 
refrain from theft.”^ The political questions which 
Bhabanidiaran discussed in his paper are summarised in one 
of his articles, in which he wrote: ‘^e have again and again 
made representations to Government and to the wealth — 
that revenue might not be levied on rent-free lands, that all 
inconvenience might be removed respecting a place for 
burning the corpses of Hindoos in Calcutta, that in the 
Mofussil the people might be delivered from the oppression 
of the Daroga, that our countrymen might not become 
infidels, that instead of abandoning religion, they should 
devote themselves to its duties, that the costs of Supreme 
Court might be diminished, that provisions might be easily 
obtained, that hospitals might be established by Government 
for the sick poor huth in the city and in other places, that by 
a subscription from wealthy persons funds might be raised 
for the relief of the blind and the diseased, that the 
inconvenience of travellers might be removed, and various 
other things of similar nature.”^ 

The crudeness of these demands is apparent. Neither the 
Serampore missionaries, nor the anti-Rammohun party made 
any systematic and organised effort to ameliorate the political 
and economic condition of the people. What characterised the 
disciples of the Raja from them was their wide outlook in 
politics, their enlightened criticism of Gh>vernment policy dnd 
organised efforts to secure political rights. All the disciples 
of Raja Rammohun were highly educated person; and Aey 
were able to enlist S3nnpathy and active co-operation of the 
steadily increasing. number of ‘English-educated’^ persons. 
The “Samachar Darpan” informs us that in 1828, 400 children 
in the Hindu College, and in other institutions about 1,000 
students were receiving English education. Mr. H. H. Wilson 
states in 1836 that when he left Calcutta, ‘there were about 
6,000 you^B studying English.’^ 

Whw Raja Rammohun Roy sailed for England 
I^asaidilcoomar Tagore and Dwarkanath Tagore took upon 
themse^ps the task of keeping alive the movement for 
political^ reform set on foot by the Rqja. Prasannacoomar 
started|h paper called the ‘R^ormer’. Dr. Alexander Duff 
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recognised that the paper belonged to the party of die Reja.* ** 
In 1833 the paper had a circulation of 400 copies as against 
100 copies of the ‘Gyananneshun’, 373 cppies of the India 
Gasette’, 175 copies of the ‘Calcutta Courier’, 208 copies of 
the ‘Bengal Chronicle’, 242 copies of the ‘Bengal Herald’, 200 
copies of the ‘Indian Registei^, 200 copies of the ‘Enquirer*, 
and 934 copies of the ‘Bengal Harukaru’.’""' From the above 
statement, it would appear that the ‘Reformei^ was one of 
the most influential journals of the time- Dwarkanath Tagore, 
on the other, hand, had got from Rammohun the idea of 
promoting Indian interests through the agency of the 
newspapers conducted by Englishmen in India. So, instead 
of starting an independent paper, he purchased large shares 
of the . influential Anglo-Indian papers. He purdiased the 
‘India Gazette’ for 3,400 rupees andjoined it with the ‘Bengal 
Chronicle.’^ Subsequently, the ‘India Gazette’ was 
amalgamated with the ‘Bengal Harukaru’. Kishorichand 
Mitra states that Dwarkanath purchased a considerable 
share of the ‘Bengal Harukaru’ with the object of counteracting 

* Dr. Duff wrote: “The first established of these was the 
‘Reformer’, published exdusively in the English language. It excited, 
on its first appearance, an undoubted curiosity, chiefly from the 
circumstances of its being the first English newspaper ever conducted 
by natives. It represented the sentiments of a party not large in 
number but potent in rank and wealth, the party of the celebrated 
Raja Rammohun Roy.” Quoted in Mr. S. C. Sanial's article on the 
‘History of the Pi'ess in India,’ ‘Calcutta Review,’ January, 1911, p. 
28. 

** ‘Calcutta Quarterly Magazine and Review’, 1833; Article on 
‘the Calcutta Press’ by the editor of the ‘John Bull,’ pp. 405 ff. The 
writer gives the following account of the ‘Reformer’: “An arena of 
discussion on all questions connected with the local politics, 
literature, religion, metaphysics, jurisprudence and political 
economy. This paper circulates 400 copies, 100 of which are 
subscribed for the Europeans, and is though to be very instrumental, 
in promoting a taste for English composition amongst the natives. 
The editor,' an intelligent native gentleman. Writes very well 
himself, but he does not take the trouble to correct the contribution 
of his countrymen. It is perfectly independent of any particular 
religious bias.”- The circulation of ‘Samaehar Darpan’, the most 
influential of vbhiacular papers, was 400 in 1836. — ^TViend of 
India,’ July ‘7, 1836. 
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*the savage and nnsqrupulous attacks of the ‘John Bull’ upon 
the natives*.® 

Prasannacoomar and Dwarkanath were not content with 
the advocacy of Indian cause throujgh the press alone. They 
also organised political associations in India. While they and 
William Adam were carrying on agitations in India and 
England, another associate of Rsja Rammohun Roy was 
delivering lectures in Calcutta on the rights and duties of 
citizenship^ Tliis associate was not a Hindu College student, 
but a Pandit of the old school. He was Pandit Ramchandra 
Vidyabagish, who kept alive the Brahmo SamRi from 1830 to 
1843. Prasannacoomar ofigaged him to deliver a course of 
lectures on ‘Niti Darshan’ or ethical principles to the students 
of the Hindu College.! Out of a course of 24 lectures, the 
following were devoted to Political Philosophy : — No. 10 : 
Patriotism; No. 19: Peace and War; No. 20 : On the origin and 
the necessity of Government and the principal forms thereof 
now prevalent in the world; No. 21 ; Oh the necessity of 
obedience to the lawful authority and the liberty of the 
subject; No. 22 : On the origin and the institution of Law; No. 
23 : On International Law. 

II. Prasannacoomar Tagore 
(1801-1868) 

Prasannacoomar Tagore was a strong supporter of R^a 
Rammohun Roy in all kinds of social, educational anid 
political activities. He did not, however, subscribe to the 
religious opinions of the Raja.* The quotations from the 


t Sj; Satischandra Chakravarty's edition of the Autobiography 
of Debendranath. i^pendix XV, p. 343 Sj. Chakravarty mentions 
that the lectures of Wdyabagish were published under the title 
‘Nitidarshan’. I have not yet been able to trace that book. Sj. 
Chakrsivarty informs me that he too has never seen the book. 

* llhe India Oaxette of October 19, 1831, infoims us that 
Prassjteacoomar performed the Durga Puja ceremony. Derozio in 
his Indian” attadced him severely for this. A correspondent 
in tWIbdia Gazette supported Prasannacoomar on the ground that 
he did not perform the Puja out of religious conviction, but out of 
practical necessity, the ancestral properti^ having been bequeathed 
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‘Beformei', M^idi I hftve been able to collect together, reveal 
Prasannacoomar as a constructive statesman, who accepted 
^a Rammohnn as his political Guru. But Dr. DufF accuses 
Prasannacoomar of holding radical and extremist views in 
the early days of the publication of the ‘Reformer’. He 
observes: "In politics, the ‘Reformer’, at first assumed a tone 
of rancorous and indisorinunating violence towards the Britii^ 
Government; out-doing the wildest flights to which 
ultraradicalism has ever soared in these lands (Great Britain). 
A non-descript species of native oligarchy and republicanism 
combined, was the panacea proposed for remedying all the 
ills of India. It was thus tmskilful and injudicious enough to 
attempt the erection of towns and palaces out of the 
surrounding rubbish, by beginning at the top of the intended 
edifices — forcing a poor, blinded, ignorant, priest-ridden 
race, to listen to weekly orations on their abstract rights and 
privileges, as members of a great social polity before they 
were capacitated to comprehend one jot or tittle of their 
indmdual rights as men’’.^^ But as early as July, 1831, we 
find in Prasannacoomar as much admiration for the British 
Government in India as was evinced by Rammohun. 
Prasannacoomar in his article on the ‘Political faith of 
educated Hindoos’ observes: "If we were to be asked, what 
Government we would prefer, Eiy;lish or apy other, we would, 

. one and all reply, English by all means, any, even in 
preference to a Hindu Government. But it is a truism, whidi 
need not be urged, that no human institution is perfect, and 
they all admit of improvement. We accordingly take the 
liberty of pomting out the defects which we perceive in the 
existing institutions of the country, with a sincere desire for 
their improvement.”^^ Does this view sound like the 
thunderingps of an ultra-radical ? In 1837 the ‘Reformer’ 
published a long article "On the insecurity for the British 
Indian Empire”, pointed put in it the hau^ty conduct of 
Englishmen towards Indians, and expressed that under 
Akbar Shah or Hyder Ali such a behaviour on the part of the 


to him on condition of perfonning the Pnja. Derozio made enquiries 
about this condition and wrote that no such condi^on was attached 
to the property. 
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rulers towards the ruled was ui^now. It dwelt upon the 
exclusion of Indians from responsible posts and observed: 
‘^ill these people care whether the English, French or 
Bussians rule over them?”^^ The statement quoted above does 
not. really mean that the Bengalee people were anxious to 
subvert &e British Gktvernment in India. Prasannacoomar 
was fully aware of the ignorance and callousness of his 
countrymen. He only meant to say that the exclusion of 
Indians from a share, however small, in the government of 
the country, would produce discontent among the small group 
of politically-minded people. He observed in 1833: "Not that 
we mean to insinuate there is any danger of rebellion. The 
natives are not yet fit for such effectual check to the grasping 
hand of monopoly — the mass of the people Will not even 
know of the oppression to which they are frequently subjected: 
they feel the full effects, it is true, of all that is done to prevent 
their advancement, but they are too ignorant to trace these 
effects to the proper cause.”*^ 

Like Raja Rammohun, Prasannacoomar urges the necessity 
of entrusting responsible posts to Indians. He points out that 
in the early days of British Indian administration Raja 
Rajballabh was "the senior member of the Revenue Board on 
a salary of rupees 5,000, and had according to the rules of 
that period a seat in the Council.”^^ 

Like the Raja again, Prasannacoomar exercised his pen 
for securing better administration of justice in India. The 
‘Reformer’ voiced the grievances of the people of the Mofussil 
and complained of irregularities in judicial administration in 
the Mofussil courts.^^ Prasannacoomar thought that the best 
means of securing impartial and fair justice was to employ 
Indians as jurors. He showed from the Mitakshara that the 
jury system was not unknown in India. He quoted the 
following passage ' from the Mitakshara: "Members of a 
family, those of a profession, the inhabitants of a town, judges 
appointed by the King, and the King himself, are qualified 
to decide on all matters of difference, and the authority of one 
is aboy§ that of another, according to the progressive order 
in Whi^ they are arranged.” He makes the following 
observations on the passage: "They (the commentators) say, 
according to this text, whenever any dispute arose, which 
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concerned only the family affaiis of the parties, it was iisiial 
to appeal to a competent number of members beloni^g to 
that family, and the dispute was referred to them for decision; 
when the dispute concerned a trade or profession, ^e 
respectable members of that trade or profession were called 
on' to decide; and when the dispute was of such a nature as 
that it could not properly be brought under either of these 
heads, it was referred to the dedsion of a body of respectable 
inhabitants of thie place, which was the scene of that 
occurrence. The aggrieved party, as well as those who were 
not satisfied with the dedsion of these tribunals, had the 
privilege of appealing to the judges appointed by the King, 
or to the King himself.”'*' He argues that originally the trade 
guild and the village Panchayat had the power to decide cases 
finally, but owing to the growth of despotism, whidi was 
helped on by the priestly class, the people' lost that right and 
had to refer to the King for final dedsion in certain cases. 
He remarks: "Superstition, whi^ was the prolific source of 
despotism and the stronghold of priestcraft, contributed not 
a little to deprive the people of their just rights, by adding 
undue authority to the privileges of the crown. The ministers' 
of religion, who were also the legislators, easily discovered 
the weakness of a people, who, from ignorance, were credulous 
of the most absurd doctrines, which were offered for their 
belief, and to place their power on a firm basis, they connived 
with the rulers of the land to increase their power by 
sacrificing the rights of the people, which were iii a manner 
entrusted to their charge, by the credulous mob. Thus the 
appeal from the verdict of the Panchayat was made to rest 
with the king”. 

Prasannacoomar was one of the signatories to the petitions 
sent to the Supreme Court and to the king in Coundl praying 
for the abolition of restrictions on the Press. In the Free F^ss 
Dinner, given in honour of Sir Charles Metcalfe on the 9th 

* It is to be noted that nearly a= century before the researches 
of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, Drs. tt.C.Ma}uindar,'&dhakumudMukhisTjee 
and U.N.Gho6hal, who have all attached great importisnce to the- 
passage quoted aboVe, Prasannacoomar explained its constitutional 
significance. . • . ' . — 
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February, 1838, he explained the necessity of allowing freedom 
of the Press in the following words; *Some have thouj^t fit 
to sumise, that by the diffusion of knowledge among the 
people of India, the connection between her and England will 
ultimately be dissolved. These people, 1 say, are quite wrong, 
because if gratitude be a feeling inherent in human nature, 
and if education and enlightenment tend to cherish that 
feeling, how can it be asserted, if India owe to England, her 
mother country, a heavy debt of gratitude for her 
enlightenment, that she will prove an ungrateful daughter? 
No; on the contrary, education, and allowing to the people of 
India the exerdse of the pohtical privileges regarding the 
English, as at home, is the surest way of establishing British 
rule on the firmest basis.”^^ 

IILDwarkanath Tagore 
(1794-1846) 

No other Indian held such an eminent position in the 
public life of Bengal as did Dwarkanath Tagore in the period 
between 1830 and 1846. Kishorichand Mitra, a junior 
contemporary of Dwarkanath, has dealt with the eminent 
services rendered by this illustrious co-adjutor of Raja 
Rammohun Roy.^^ Dwarkanath was the first Indian to be 
appointed Honorary Magistrate.^^ When he visited England, 
Queen Victoria is said to have desired to confer Knighthoc^ 
on him but he declined to Mcept this honour.^ He was invited 
at the Ninth Anniversary Meeting of the Abergaveany 
Cymreigyddion Sodety in Wales, and though he could not be 
present, an address, written on a fine piece of vellum in the 
original Welsh character was presented to him. He was 
addressed in it as the ‘‘Most Illustrious Chieftain 
Dwarkanath.”^ 

It was the great object of Dwarkanath’s life to rouse the 
Political consdousness of the people of Bengal. In a meeting 
held on j^e 18th June, 183&, he said: "lire majority of my 
countiymen say, Tf I have lost one eye, let me take care of 
the ot^^ and thus they keep themselves back from public 
meeth^, and are tardy in the assertion of their rights.” He 
belielliBd that the spread of English education would cure his 
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counti^naien of indifference tovvaids public life. He observed 
in the same meeting; "Let tbe Hindu Collets go on, as it Has 
gone on, for three or four years more, and you ^11 have a 
meeting like this attended by four times the number of 
Natives."** 

Pwarkanath was fully conscious of the loss of political 
rights under the British Government. Hu said in a meeting 
on the 18th June, 1836, "They have taken all whidi the 
Natives possessed; their lives, liberty, property, and all were 
held at the mercy of Government.’^* In spite of the 
consciousness of this loss. Dwarkanatii entertained the 
greatest admiration for the British Government in India. 
While in England he declared before the Court of Directors: 
“I have worked in my humble sphere under a firm conviction 
that the happiness of India is best secured by her connection 
with your own great and glorious country, and that the more 
the people of that vast empire were enlightened, the more 
sensible they would become of the invincible power of the 
protecting state, of the excellence of a government, whose 
pure and benevolent intentions, whose noble soUdtude for 
the welfare and improvement of millions committed 1^ 
Providence to its charge, may diallenge the admiration of the 
wide world.”*^ This admiration for British rule in India 
proceeded from the belief that education would be promoted, 
and freedom of opinion conceded by the Government in this 
country. This was exactly the view of Reja Rammohun, who 
again and again said that the loss of political rights could be 
compensated only by the recognition of dvil rights by the 
British Government in India. 

Dwarkanath lent his powerfiil support to Rammohun’s 
scheme of colonization of India by cultured and wealthy 
dtizens of Europe. In a meeting held in favour of colonization 
at the Town Hall on the 16ti) December, 1829, Dwarkanath 
argued that colonization would promote agriculture, improve 
the condition of Ryots and make the Zainindars wealthy and 
prosperous. From his personal experience he said: "I have 
found the cultivation of indigo, and residence of Europeans 
have considerably benefitted the country and the community 
at large."** 
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After the death of Raja Rammohun,. Pwarkanath made 
attempts to secure those benefits for the country, for which 
the Rsja had fought so valiantly. In a meeting held on the 
8th July, 1835j he advocated the introduction of trial by jury 
in the Supreme Court and pleaded for extending the jury 
system to the Mofussil Courts.^^ Raja Rammohun’s efforts to 
secure freedom of the Press had failed. But Dwarkanath did 
not relax his attempts to secure it. On the 5th January, 1835, 
a public meeting was called for the repeal of the Press 
Regulations and' for the removal of restrictions upon public 
meetings. In it he said: "In rising to second -the resolution, 

I am doing only that which I did ten irears ago. When, this 
Regulation was first promulgated, I with three of iny relations, 
and my lamented friend, the late Rammohun Roy, were the 
only persons who petitioned the Supreme Court against 

it ..None of them (Bengalees) could I prevail upon to join 

me, and I believe, it was thought I should be hanged the next 
day for my boldness.”^^ When his efforts were\cn)wned with 
success during the administration of Sir Charles Metcalfe, he 
wrote: "It (freedom of the Press) strengthens their 
(Government’s) own hands and ears and eyes, in ruling this 
vast region, and it is also a guarantee to the people that, their 
rulers mean to govern with justice, since they arenotaftraid 
to. let their subject judge of their acts.’’^^ 

Dwarkanath exerted himself to the best of his capacity for 
securing that elementary right of citizens— the protection of 
life and' property. He drew in his Evidehce before' the 
Committee of I^ilice Refoim a vivid picture of the state of 
insecurity prevailing in the Mofussil. He said: "I think that, 
from the Darogah to the lowest peon, the whole of them are - 
a corrupt set of people; a single case coul4,not be got out .of 
their hands without .paying money ^ . the wealthy always get 
advantage ever the poor, ht; Quails, t^tw^n ,the, Zamindars. . 
and Indigo Planters large aTe expended to bribe &ese . 
people. When any. report ia called for % the Magistrate f^^ . 

the. barog£hs> even in a true .baise, that re^bti .couli^ not ,be ; 
obtained without paying a large suni .of moheyr should, 
the case .bevhetween two. rich parties, the richaai pr he who 
pay$ ' thjl' highest, would get the rejioit . in. ms fa^ If a 
Jamadv^or peon' is sent 'tb a Village for inquiry, , there, is 
immednh^ly a tax levied by .them from all the Ryots of the 
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village through the Gomastha of the Zaiaindar, euid thif. migle 
of extortion has so long prevailed as almost to give it i 

character of a just demand; so much so, that not a singlo i 

would ever make an objection to pay it; indeed they lo^ ujP^it ; 
it as an authorized tax. If a dacoity takes place iq any 
neighbourhood, the Darogah and his people wiU go about the 
villages and indiscriminately seize the inhabitants, innocent 
or culpable: and it often happens that persons so U^en, 
although of the most suspicious ^aracter, in the parti<^ar 
transaction, are released on some money inducement being 
given to the officers.. 

To remedy this sad state of the Mofussil Police, Dwarkanath 
suggested the appointment of Deputy Magistrates. In his 
evidence before the same committee he said: “To remedy the 
state of things complained of. Deputy Magistrates should be 
appointed, either Native, East Indian or Eurbpean,^^ and if 
selected from the two latter denominations, they should be 
conversant with the Native language, s6 hs not to be dependent 
on the interpretations of the other people, but understand 
directly the Ryots, and when they receive any petition'in ihe 
vernacular language that they may read it themselves. They 
should be taken from the respectable class of people, and not ' 
selected merely to increase the salary of thbse who are at 
present employed, whether Darogahs, Seristadars, or others, 
amongst whom a good man might perhaps here and there be 
found, but generally speaking they are good for nothing! The 
appointment of these new officers should either be made by 
the Government or the Court of Sudder Dewaimy Adawlut. 
They should be stationed in the interior, and their powers, in 
criminal cases should correspond with those of Moonsiffs, i|pd 
they should be allowed to mcerdse jurisdictipn over the 
Thanadars. The present Darogahs should al^lished, and 
the Thannas remodelled on the plan of those in Calcutta. The 
Jamadar, or his deputy should pprsbiially report jss .. 
drcumstances render necessary, to the Depiity Magistrates 
and if it comes to his knowledge that ai guarral.or dispute .is 
likely take place, he should inimediati^. I^ye information 
to Deputy Magis^te.”^^ Dwarkiniaih’s 8ugge|stiQn was 
accepted with certain modifications tor tire dpvernpient in 
1843. He thus became instrumental in seciuing for the 
educated Indians a class of responsible posts. 


F. 0 
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Rstja Rammohttn did not demand the representation of 
India in tiie British Parliament But Dwaihanath suggested 
that each Presidency should be allowed to send two 
representatives to Parliament‘s 

IV. Maharshi Debendranath Tagore 
(1817-1906) 

The biographers of Maharshi Debendranath have not laid 
adequate stress on the fact that Debendranath as the son of 
Dwarkanath was sure to occupy a large place in the public 
and political life of Bengal. The Maharshi himself is partly 
responsible for this- omission; his autobiography being a 
record his q>iritual development he has not thought it 
necessary to relate the part he played in the political history 
of Bengal between 1843 and 1863. In his autobiography he 
has remained silent over his activities for several years from 
May 1851. Bj. Satishdiandra Chakravarty, the ablest of the 
editors of his autobiography, has noticed this silence and has 
attempted to give an account of the Maharshi’s activities 
during these years in the 49th .^pendix of his book. But so 
far as the Maharshi’s political activities are concerned, he has 
simply observed that Debendranath became the first secretary 
to the British Indian Association. Sudi is also the case with 
Ajitkumar Chakravarty’s voluminous biography of the 
Maharshi. 

V 

We have mentioned before that Debendranath was a 
member of the *Soeiet)r for the Acquisition of (^eral 
^owledge’. Sj. Satishdiandra Chakravarty supposes that in 
1843 when Dwarkanath returned from England and 
Dd>endranath, was busy vdth the Tattvabodhini Pathshala 
(established on the 30th April, 1843) and Tattvabodhini 
PatriAa (founded in August, 1843), tiiere arose some 
estrangement between father and son, owing to the 
indifferent of the latter to secular activities. “The year 
1843 'is #’fcdrnihg point indeed in the spiritual life of the 
Maharifid, ixdio publicly accepted the Brahmo faith on the 
2l8t :|fe^(^ber, 1843, But early in the year, on April 18, 1843, 
we fl^^ hi™ taking an active part in political agitations. On 
Apr|l iSf. 1843, a public meeting was held at the Town Hall 
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for securing IndiRnizRUon of services. In this meeting 
Dd)endranath was the mover of &e first Resolution. He 
proposed thanks to John Sullivap for having moved ui the 
Parliammt for the admission of Indians to all offices.^* It is 
to be noted here that two days after this meeting the British 
IndiSL Society was founded. 

Then on the 31st of October, 1851, Debendranath became 
the first secretary to the British Indian Association. From 
that time he came into the limelight of the public life in 
Bengal. On the 11th December, 1851, he took a prominent 
part in the establishment of the Bethune Society. In pursuance 
of a circular issued by Dr. Mouat, Secretary of the College 
and of the Government Council of Education, a meeting of 
native i^entlemen was held in the Theatre of the Medical 

College on Thursday, 11th December, 1851 After a 

lengthened conversation, in which Babu Debendranath Tagore, 
Dr. Chukerbutty, Dr. Sprenger, Rev. J. Long and others took 
part, it was unanimously resolved that "A Society be 
established for the consideration and discussion of questions 
connected with Literature and Science.” Along with 
Debendranath, Dr. J. F. Mouat, Rev. J. Long, Dr. Sprenger, 
L. Chat, Dr. Chukerbutty, Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, 
Ramgopal Ghosh, Radhana^ Shikdar, Ramchandra Mitra, 
Kailashchandra Bose, Jnanendramohan Tagore, Pearychand 
Mitra, and Dakshinaranjan Mukhopadhyay became members 
of the Bethune Society It is to be noted in this connei^on 
that the Society arranged for lectures and discussiims on 
subjects connected with political Science, Hiough it did not 
agitate for political reforms. Under its auspices Mahendralal 
Shome delivered a lecture on “The comparative merits of the 
Laws of Primogeniture and equal succession considered with 
reference to the principles of natural justice and political 
economy and thmr influence on the morals of a nation”; Mr. 
Kirkpatridi on “Trial by jury”; Charles Pilfered on “Theory 
of Punishment,” and Joseph Goodeve on “Laws of England” 
and Rev. J. Long chalked out a big programme for Sociological ' 
investigations in Bengal. Rajnarayan Bose in his 
autobiography mentions that Debendranath. was averse to 
meeting Europeans. Had that been the case, he would not 
have taken a leading part in the foundation of the Bethune 
Society. 
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I have not been able to find as yet the exact date of the 
resignation of Debendranath from the secretaryship of the 
British Indian Association. He not only filled this office with 
great ability during the first year, but was also elected 
Secretary for the year 1853. But the annual report of 1853, 
presented on the 13th January, 1854, was signed by 
Iswarchandra Singh as Secretary. Bholanath Chandra 
collected with the help of Red Jogeshur Mitter and the 
members of the family of Digambar Mitra all the papers 
written by the latter. Bholanath Chandra does not claim the 
authorship of the reports of the first year of the British Indian 
Association for Digambar Mitra, who was the Assistant 
Secretary of the Association^ while Debendranath was the 
Secretary. So we may assert that those reports, if not actually 
writtsn by Debendranath, were the fruits of his own labour. 
From these we gather a few of the political ideas of the 
Maharshi. 

The son of Dwafkanath took up his father’s plea for 
affording protection to the poor villagers through the 
instrumentality of the Government. Debendranath reminded 
the Government of its primary duty of affording protection 
to the citizens in the .following words: — - 

“The rural population, whose industry most largely 
contributes to the resources of the State, wfre left not only 
without adequate protection, but without many of the 
advantages which are enjoyed by other classes. The n^eans 
devised in the draft of an Act for affording protection to them, 
contemplated a control over the watchmen employed by 
villagers at their own expense, but involved no outlay from 
the public resources. But as it happened that a considerable 
portion of the revenue was raised with avowed object of 
providing a sufficient Police force for the country the 
committee were bound to bring to the notice of the Government 
the wrong which would be done, were the proposed measure 
to be carried into effect, and the obligation which had long 
been incurred but not fulfilled, of providing a sufficient force 
for the protection of the people.”^* 

Djl^endranath also felt keenly the ipjustice of the Salt tax. 
The Committee of the Association, indeed, protested only 
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against the heavy fine which was imposed on the Zamindars 
for any infraction of the monopoly of salt within Iheir 
Zamindary. But in penning the memorial to the Government 
Debendranath sounded a note of sympathy for the poor 
people in the following words: — ^^alf a dozen persons may 
be joint-proprietors of a small talook, or of a parcel of rent- 
free land, having a .dozen or half a dozen Ryots, hardly 
yielding a gross profit of 100 rupees a year, or being of a value 
exceeding 500 rupees, and each of them may be fined in the 
aggregate market-value of his property, if any of the Ryots 
be too poor to pay in any week for his daily salt, and, in order 
to avoid the difficulty be foolish enough to boil a little of the 
saline earth, or dig a few holes near the sea shore and steep 
straw therein to bum for its ashes, or collect together a heap 
of earth.”2® 

In order to appreciate correctly the importance of the 
political activities of Maharshi Debendranath, it should be 
remembered that the years between 1851 and 1853 was the 
most important period in the annals of the British Indian 
Association. It was during these years that a cleavage arose 
between the European settlers in Bengal and the Bengali 
community, that agitation was made for representation of 
Indians in the Legislative Council, that the opening of civil 
and medical services to Indians was demanded, and a large 
subsidy was given to the ‘Indian Reform Sodet/ and to the 
so-called agent of the Association in London to 'carry on 
propaganda on behalf of India in England. The few facts 
gleaned above regarding Maharshi Debendranath are not 
important indeed in the history of political thought of Bengal, 
but they give, I believe, a more correct interpretation of the 
life of one of the creators of modem Bengal, who in his early 
years had the good fortune of coming in contact with Raja 
Rammohun, the greatest of the social, political and religious 
reformers of the age. 

V. Ramgopal Ohosh 
(1816-1868) 

Ramgopal Ghosh was one of the most prominent leaders 
of Bengal in the period between 1835 and 1868. Like 
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Dwarkanath, he, too, was busily enfaged in commeixial 
affairs and had very little time to devote to political 
speculations. In practical politics he tned to carry out the 
reforms suggested by Roja Rammohun Roy. Like the Roja, 
he too smarted under a sense of thei disabilities imposed on 
able Indians by the foreign Government but that feeling did 
not blind him to the obvious benefits of the British rule in 
India. In the inaugural meeting of the British India Society 
in 1843, he said that the Mohammedans had been more 
liberal in the distribution of higher offices than the British. 
But'at the same time he declared that, ‘he desired nothing 
more sincerely than the perpetuity of the British sway in this 
country.’ He further said that, ‘while he was a friend to every 
wholesome reformation, he was the ardrat and attached 
friend of British Supremai^,' and should bitterly deprecate 
any event, which should weaken the ties, which bound India 
to the people and Government of Great Britain.*^^ Again, in 
the Harish Memorial Meeting, held in 1861, he said: — ^In a 
country like this, and under a government such as they had, 
it was impossible to expect native talent and native genius 
to be appreciated and promoted; They were not living in a 
free country, or under a representative government. He did 
not find fault with the existing rule; perhaps it was the best 
they could have under present circumstances; but with an 
exclusive civil service and no outlet for career there was no 
stimulus to exertion.”^^ This is simply an edio of R^ja 
Rammohim’s opinion. 

He tried his utmost to secure^ the admission of Indians to 
the Civil Service. In a large meeting of Indians, held on the 
29th July, 1863, he urged the necessity of throwing open Civil 
Service without any reservation to Indians.^^ 

He also believed that in 1853 time had come when there 
were many able Indians to represent the people of India in 
the Legislative Council. He made a very moderate demand 
for the inclusion of some Indians in the Indian Legislature. 
He said in the meeting, referred to above: “I do not pretend 
to say, nor have ever pretended to say, that the natives should 
hav^ preponderance of votes in that Council.... And yet the 
ministerial sdieme prpyides m effect that no native of India 
shall be a member of the new Leginlative Counml.”^^ 
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In his pamphlet on 'A few Remaifcs on certain Praft 
commonly called Bla^ Acts/ he made a stri^ plea for 
securing etiuality of British>bom sulqei^ with Indians before 
the eye of Law. He also advocated the extension of the jury 
system on the ground that, “sudi a system would teach them 
the nature and responsibility of public duties, it woidd 
gradually befit them to take a greater share in the 
administration of justice.” But he thought that in jury trial, 
unanimity of verdict shouTd'hot be required of jurors. He 
wrote : "But whatever ‘these suggestions may be, save us 
from that glaring absurdity of the English juiy system, 
which makes it necessaiy that twelve men shall always be 
of one mind in every question submitted to their 
consideration."®* 

One particular idea of Ramgopal Ghosh is of great interest 
to the present generation of the Indian' public. He was of - 
opinion that students should not take active part in politics. 
In moving the flfth resolution in the inaugural meeting of the 
British India Society, he said that there were two reasons for 
the exclusion of students from mendiership of the Society, 
"The first was the necessity whidi was laid vqion'them as 
pvqiils, to devote all their time to the acquisition of that 
valuable instruction, whidi the institutions to whidi they 
belonged were intended to impart. It was almost impossible 
that at one and the same time they could do their duty to the 
society, and their duty as students of the college to whidi they 
belonged.”®® 

VI, Pearychand Mitra 
(1814-1883) 

Pearychand Mitra, one of the most brilliant studoits of 
Derozio, was closely assodated with his friends, Rasikkrishna 
Mullidc, Ramgopal Ghosh and Taradhand Chakravarty iii all 
public activities. He was a pron^ent contributor to the 
Gyananneshun and the Bengn/ Spectator. He was appointed 
the Deputy Librarian of the Calcutta Public Library, when 
it was established in 1835. He remained connected with this 
Library throughout his life. He was an enthusiastie member 
of the ‘Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge,* 
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becrae the first Secretary of the Bengal British India 
Society, and materially helped the British Indian Association 
by his encyclopaedic knowledge. He was also closely connected 
with the Agri-ho^cultural Society and the Bengal Social 
Science Association. He wrrote excellrat biographies of David 
Hare, Peter Grant and Ramkamal Sen; and contributed 
. articles to the Calcutta Review and the Englishman. "Re is 
regarded as one of the creators of modem Bengali prose style; 
and his contributions to Bengali literature are hardly less 
important than those of Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, 
Akshoykumar Dutta and Bankimdiandra Chatteij^e. 

Pearychand combined in himself the two roles of a political 
philosopher and a practical reformer. His speculations on the 
origin and functions of Government are of some importance 
to the students of political thought. He was familiar with the 
* current theories of the origin of government. He was of 
opinion that private property gave birth to government. .He 
thus substantiated his argument: — ^“Whatever diversity of 
opinion there may be on the origin of Government — whether 
it was traceable to contract, heavenly ordination, or the 
natural course of events, there can be no question as to 
political institutions having been subsequent to the existence 
of private property. The idea of property, as being the produce 
of labour, is natural with man. Land unreclaimed from 
sterility is common property. It is the first tillage and 
cultivation which constitutes private property. In propor^on 
as agricultural pursuits are thus carried on, the curtailment 
of the natural liberty and the want of mutual protection are 
felt; and it is private property, which gives rise to government, 
and not government to private property The influence of 
Locke is quite apparent here. Pearychand made a practical 
application of this theory by insisting on the paramoimt duty 
of the Government to protect the rights of private property 
of the Ryots. He tried to prove from the Manu Samhita that 
land-revenue in ancient India was a tax and not rent, and 
that the tax was paid as 'the price of protection’. So it was 
incumbent on the present Government to protect the riid^ts 
of the Ryots against the oppression of the Zamindars as well 
as of others. He did not believe in the laisseg-faire theory of 
the functions of government. He maintained that file weak 
and the poor require special protection from the Government. 
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**11 should be the duty of the ruling authority to protect 
equally all classes of its subjects, but the opulent and 
powerful do not require so much of its constant care and 
anxiety as the poor and helpless.”^^ 

He maintained that no Government can adequately 
discharge its legitimate functions without consulting the 
opinion of the governed. So he advocated the inclusion of 
Indians in the Legislative Council. On the eve of the renewal 
of the Charter of the East India Company in 1853, he wrote 
a pamphlet on behalf of the British Indian Association 
entitled “Notes on the Evidence on Indian Affairs*. In it he 
analysed the evidence given by Lord Ellenborough,* Sir H. 
Maddock, H. T. Prinsep, Lord Hardinge, Mr. F. J. Halliday, 
John Stuart Mill and J. C. Marshman before the Committees 
of the two Houses in 1852 regarding the inclusion of Indians 


'* Lord Ellenborough's evidence is of peculiar interest to the 
students of constitutional history of India. Long before the time 
of Sir Syed Ahmad, Mahammad Yusuf. H. H. the Aga Khan and 
Lord Morley, he suggested the creation of two . chambers of 
Legislature in India — one for the Hindus and another for the 
Mohammedans. He thought it “very desirable and expedient that 
there should be formed, by the selection of the Government of 
Calcutta, bodies of Natives, Hindoos and Mussalmans respectively 
two separate bodies, to which bodies should be communicated, for 
their consideration and opinion all projects, bearing upon their 
respective laws, customs and religion. I would not, by any means, 
give to such bodies the power of negativing any law the government 
thought fit to pass; I think, there should be, not merely that 
publicity, which is now given to all intended Acts of the Legisl ature, 
which invites observation and enables the Natives to state their 
objections, if they have any, but that they should be enabled to state 
their objection with that weight which alwa 3 rs attaches to a 
regularly constituted boc^.” — Commons’ Report, 1862,p.233. Quoted 
by Pearychand in the above-mentioned pamphlet. 

It is to be noted in this connection that Rammohun Roy secured 
a pledge from Lord Ellenborough that the Lord would “advocate 
on all occasions an enlightened poli <9 to his (Rammohun's) 
countrymen.” — “The Reformer' quoted in ttie/ncfta Gazette, January 
29, 1833. "The Reformer’ quoted the authority of the “Bengal 
Harukaru” for this information. 
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in the Legislative Council. Peaiydiand observed that Lord 
Ellenborpugh and Sir Herbert Maddo<^ were for a consultative 
Board of Indians; Halliday, Maddodc, J. Sullivan and Sir G. 
R. Clerk thought that competent Indians could be found for 
filling up the seats in the Legislative Council. Halliday 
remarked that the Hindus and the Mussalmans were divided 
and so the representation of Indians would be difficult 
Pearydiand was the first public man in India to combat the 
idea of separate representation of different communities. He 
wrote:— "This remark (of Halliday) as to divisions applies to 
the social and religious state of the country, and the matters 
on which differences exist have little conned:ion with 
legislation, and do not require separate representation (e.g., 
widow marriage, child marriage, inter-dining, Shradh, recital 
of Veda for Idolatry — ^these questions are not intended fOr 
Legislature).t That body want generally information on 
subjects connected with the internal administration of the 
country, on which the people think and feel substantially in 
the same manner; and even supposing that the community 
is divided in opinion on subject coming within the cognizance 
of the Legislature, who but a Native can be competent to 
report the sentiments of the people at large?” 

He also showed that in the Ceylonese Legislature there 
were 9 official and 6 non-official members and one of the 
latter was a Ceylonese. He cited the example of Jamaica, 
where “persons of colour are admitted to 'all the privileges of 
white persons and about a dozen ‘coloured men’ sit in the 
house of Assembly.” (Quoted by Pearychand from Bigelow’s 
‘Jamaica in 1850.’) He, therefore, argued that “when Ceylonese 
and Negroes are entrusted with legislation, not only justice, 
but a regard to the interests of this country requires that the 
Natives should also be employed in similar situations. 

Pearychand was a strong advocate of Indianization of 
services. He held that principles of equity, economy and the 
good of India can be promoted only by opening all offices to 
qualified Indians. He wrote in 1846: — ^“If the interests of the 


t Ihis statement shows that Pearychand was not prepared to 
invite legislative interference in social matters. IBs brother, 
Kishorichand, however, held the' contrary view. 
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country are to be served, the line of demarcation whidi now 
exists between Ihe covenanted and the uncovenanted must 
be broken down, as properly qualified cuididates increase in 
number.”^* He reiterated Us view in the above-mentioned 
pamphlet in 1353. 

He u^s one of the champions of the cause of the Ryots. 
I believe that the numerous articles on the miseries of the 
peasants in the Bengal Spectator were written by Peqpychand. 
I have come to this conclusion from the comparison of style 
and the views expressed by him in his article on Ihe 
Zamindar and the Ryot* in the sixth volume of the Calcutta 
Review with the articles referred to above in the Bengal 
Spectator. He ascribed the misery of the Ryots to “the 
radically wrong basis of the permanmit settlement — ^the 
grinding consequences of the sub-letting system, and 
uncertainty of the tenure arising from the unadjustment of 
the nerik — ^the pernicious effect of the Mahqjani system— the 
imposition of the Zamindari and Naibi abwabs— the 
oppressioh of the Zamindar or his agent^-the too general 
inefficiency and apathy of the administratiVh authorities — 
the veniality of the ministerial officers— 4he defectiveness of 
the adjective law — ^the bad influence of taxes upon legal 
proceedings— the abuses of the Huftam and Panjam 
Regulations, and the tyranny of many Indigo Planters.”^ He 
emphasised the importance of protecting the Ryots from 
these multifarious oppressions by stating his conviction that 
“in proportion as the rights of its cultivating classes are 
protected, their grievances redressed and condition elevated, 
the agriculture and commercial state of the country will be 
improved, the progress of crime checked, intelligence promoted 
and happiness diffused*. 

He suggested two means for affording protection of law to 
the poor Ryots. One was the abolition of the stamp-duty on 
judicial proceedings. He quoted the opinion of Jeremy Bmtham 
to show how law-taxes were detrimental to the dispensation 
of justice. Another means suggested by him was the revival 
of the village Panchayat. “This is. a useful institution;and the 
people should be encours^ed to refbr all petty complaints for 
arbitration to that tribunal.*^^ 
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He believed like Akshoykumar that the spread of education 
would do much to mitigate the sufferings of the Ryots. So he 
appealed to the Government to spread vernacular education' 
and to teach agriculture in all sdiools and colleges.^^ In a 
meeting of the Bengal Social Science Association held on the 
22nd January, 1869, he expressed his belief that "there was 
an intimate connection between crime and the spread of 
education. The condition was not so obvious in England, 
because there was no universal system of popular education, 
but it might be seen in operation on the continent. He 
believed that if popular education were properly promoted, 
crime would decrease.”^^ 

VII. Kishorichand Mitra 
(1822-1873) 

The life and activities of Kishorichand Mitra, the gifted 
brother of Pearychand Mitra, have been ably described by Sj. 
Manmathanath Ghosh in his biography of Kishorichand and 
by Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary in an article in the Calcutta 
Review. We note down below a few of the political ideas of 
Kishorichand. 

The political faith of Kishorichand and its affinity to the 
ideas of Raja Rammohun may be best illustrated from the 
‘Introductory Discourse’, read at the Hindu Theophilanthropic 
Society in 1843. He said: — ^"I would be the first person to 
reprobate the narrow and short-sighted policy of our Merchant 
Princes-^ur joint-stock sovereigns — ^to advocate the abolition 
of their salt and opium as well as their administrative 
monopoly, in order tiiat the Natives may participate in the 
benefits of an unfettered commerce, and eivjoy those situations 
of emolument are responsibility to which they are entitled. 

I am firmly persuaded that one of the best means for 
regenerating and elevating India is to do her political justice— 
to flree her from the political disabilities imder which she 
labours — to render the path of political distinction accessible 
to her chBdren — ^to realise the benevolent intentions of the 
last Charter as embodied in the 87th clause — ^to give them 
a share in the administration of their country, by levelling 
that distinction of covenanted and imcovenanted service 
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whidi a blind self-interest has upreared — by annihilating the , 
‘aristocracy of skin’ and recognising merit and not complexion 
.as worthy of reward. But political elevation alone, exclusive, 
of intellectual and what is more, of moral and relijdous 
elevation cannot realise the hopes of the friends of India.”^ 

As he advocated the recognition of the principle of equality 
of status m Government service, so did he hold equality 
before the eye of law to be a cardinal principle of constitutional 
form of Government. In his Memoirs of Dwarkanath he went 
out of his way to condemn the efforts of Dwarkanath to 
maintain the judicial privileges of the British-bom subjects. 
He observed: — ^“The exemption of British-bom subjects from 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts in the Mofussil is 
unconstitutional in itself, uqjust in principle, and often 
oppressive in practice.” 

He held it as an essential function of Government to 
provide education to the people. On the 24th July, 1867, he 
said before the Bengal Social Science Association that 
“education of the proper t 3 rpe would effect such a regeneration 
in my countrymen as will make them, under the guidance of 
an enlightened government, willing and able instmments to 
work out their prosperity and happiness.”^ Unlike his brother, 
Pearychand, he was in favour of legislative interference in 
purely social matters, which demanded reform. He formed . 
“The Association of Friends for the Promotion of Social 
Improvement”, whidi used to meet at his own house. The 
Association “sent up to the Legislative Coundl the first 
petition against polygamy and it has followed up the efforts 
of others with another representation on the same subject. 
It proposed a new Marriage Act as applicable to the marriage 
of all classes of the population.”*^ 

Like his brother, Kishorichand too attached great 
importance to the elevation of the condition of the Ryots. He 
is the first Indian, I believe, to apply Buckle’s theory to 
interpret the history of the degradation and enslavement of 
the peasante.of India, Baiikimchandra in his essays on the 
‘Peasants of Bengal’ further .developed this theory. In a 
meeting of the Bethune Sodety, held on the 14th January 
1864, he read a paper on “Agriculture”, and in it he showed 
by ‘appropriate quotations from Buckle and Mill, that it was 
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the most vulgar of all errors to attribute tlie diversities of 
conduct iuid character in nations to inherent natural 
differences,’^^ 

VIII. Qouindaehandra Dutta 

Govindachandra Dutta, son of Rasamay Dutta, and father 
of the gifted poetesses Tarn and Aru Dutta, was a brilliant 
student of the Hindu College. He got a senior scholarship in 
1841 and was appointed a Deputy Magistrate. Subsequently, 
he was promoted to the Finance Department He was converted 
into Christianity, but in political ideas and aspirations he 
was at one with the other disciples of Bammohun Roy. He 
wrote a series of articles on literature, philosophy and British 
Indian administration in the Calcutta Review. Of these 
articles, one on "Administration of Criminal Justice in Bengal” 
published in 1846, is specially important for our purpose. 
This article reveals the writer’s thorough knowledge of the 
theory and working of the Constitutions of contemporary 
France and England and shows his eagerness to secure the 
benefits of constitutional government in India. 

The criterion which he sets up for judging the merit of a 
particular form of government is the degree of protection 
afforded to the citizens. His distrust of village self-government 
is as lively as that of Raja Rommohun Roy. He thinks that 
the direct management of executive details by vill^e 
communities has always, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, failed to succeed. "In sudi a country as India, 
it is morally certain to fail.”^ He dharacterises the government 
which prevailed in Bengal before the time of Lord Cornwallis 
as feudal in form. He is of opinion that the feudal government 
of Zamindars was not, on Ihe whole, a series of unmitigated 
evils, wanton oppressions and chaotic disorders. ’Tyrannical 
and cruel themselves, the nobility of the country ruled 
absolute over their own dominions — seldom penmtting 
strangem to interfere in matters connected with their tenantry, 
whom they considered their own exclusive property, and 
puttiiig down all crimes, except those which they themselves 
committed, with a rod of iron.*^ As r^ards the British 
GoverAment, he complains . that up to the time of Lord 
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Ambers^ the Govenuheht, whidt was powerful enoiii^ to 
fight against the Mahrattas, Chait Sing, Nepal and Burma, 
"surveyed for a time with an apparent indifference for whidl 
it is not easy to find my reasonable excuse, these enormitias 
perpetrated under its eyes, upon those who looked up to it, 
with undeniable rich^tfulness for assistance and protection.” 
Even at the time when he was writing this article (1846), the 
villagers were being molested by large bands of daeoits. He 
suggests various reforms in the administration of the coimtry 
with a view to bringing in the reign of law in India. Of these 
suggestions we shall take up for discussion only a few. 

It is generally believed by writers like Pandit Shivanath 
Shastri, Sj. Manmathanath Ghosh and Sj. Satishdiandra 
Chakravarty that Ramgopal Ghosh was the first and the only 
Indian to raise his voice against the judicial privileges of the 
British'bom subjects before 1851. But in the jrear 1846 
Govindachandra wrote: — ^"The necessity of dealing with all 
alike, of breaking down the invidious distinction of having 
one description of tribunal for the governors, and another for 
the governed, is too evident to be questioned. The iqjustice 
to the natives of exempting a class of wealthy persons, Srho 
now enjoy a right of free resort' to the interior*, from the 
jurisdiction of the local authorities, whidi are always open 
to them against the people, appears to us to be an evil too 
glaring to be of long continuance. The sooner, therefore, the 
present system is done away with, the better.” 

Contemporaneously with Pearychand Mitra, 
Govindachandra pleaded for equalization of pay and prospects 
of the uncovenanted service with the covenanted. He complains 
that the highest salary which a Deputy Magistrate could 
draw being Rs. 350, it is a miserable recompense for the high 
qualifications possessed by Indian Deputy Magistrates. He 
thinks that a responsible post must carry such a salary as 
would make the incumbent firee from comq)tion. 

Next to Rammohun Roy, Govindadiandra was the most 
powerfiil advocate of the theory of separation of powers in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. He condemns the 
concentration of judicial and executive power'—the functions 
of thief-catcher and thief-trier — in the hands of the Magistrates 
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as iiyurious to offenders, to the community and to the 
Magistrates themselves. The offenders cannot get unbiassed 
judgment, the community awaiting judicial trials suffers 
from the pre-occupation of the Magistrate with executive 
affairs, and the Magistrates suffer in dignity from their 
odious occupation as constables. He asserts that “there is 
scarcely any principle in jurisprudence more important than 
the separation of . these two offices.”^" 

To Govindachandra, the liberty of person is such a sacred 
thing that he would not allow the magistrate to imprison even 
a man of bad character on mere suspicion. He writes; — ^In 
France .or England, the idea of imprisoning a freed convict, 
merely because he was a bad character, and without 
satisfactory proofs of any overt offence, committed by him, 
would be scouted as preposterous. In no country is it recognised 
as a principle of government. On the contrary, it is an 
arbitrary violation of personal liberty which should, except 
imder peculiar circumstances, be held sacred.” He went so far 
as to suggest that ev^en if this arbitrary power of the 
magistrate be found to have actually repressed crime, it 
should be given up, He remarks sarcastically: — ^“If the most 
effectual mode of repressing crime be that of hanging all the 
bad characters, it seems about as reasonable to hang people, 
as to imprison them, without proof of specific crime.”^^ 

' The ideas referred to above illustrate clearly the influence 
of the Western political ideas on the minds of Indian youths 
in the first half of the last century. 

IX. Girishchandra Ghosh . 

(1829-1869) 

The wnritings of Giirishchaiidra Ghosh the founder and first 
editor of The Hindu Patriot and The Bengalee have been 
collected and published in a handy voluose by.his grandson 
Sj. Manmathanath Ghosh, who has also compiled and edited 
a bio|^Rphy of his grandfather. Having left sdidol at the age 
of sixteen, Girishchandra first entered the Financial. 
Depa^ment as a junior clerk, and in 1850 joined the Military 
Pay^i^aminer^S Office, where he evehtuiilly rose to become 
the/Registrar. 
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OirishdiandrRVpolitical views are extremdy conseivetive 
in character; take Reja Bammohun, he enterbuned a vCxy 
high opinion of thebene&Bial dutracter of British Govemmf^ 
in India. He held that the educated bidiws had not yet 
become fit for taking the responsibility of th^r country’s 
adnnnistration on their own shoulders. "By subverting ^e 
British rule* even it wmte. in their power to do so— they 
would only prepare iheir necks fw another and pm’haps, a 
heavier foreign yoke.”^ He would not culvise the people, or 
the Government to undertake any reform without weighty 
omsiderations. Commenting on the Cml' Service Bill, he 
wrote ; — “We have a distrust for all changes except such as 
are called for by the imperative necessities of altered times. 
Undoubtedly, the Indian Government requires to . be 
reconstructed. But the process should be one of great judgment 
and extreme cautions.”’^ It would be wrong, however, to think 
that he was a believer in Eldonian Toryism. His political 
princqjles were akin to those held by Sir Rdbert Peel after 
the issue of the Tamworth Manifesto. In 1858 he vrrote in the 
Calcutta Monthly Review: — “The excellence of all political 
institutions will be found, on ultimate analysis, to. consist in 
the judicious and skilfiil combination of the elements of 
stability and progress. When the two are not in equivalent 
proportions, sodety is not in a state of radical union; there 
is no internal cohesion of its parts. Mechanical pressure from 
without may for a time hold them together, but ever and anon 
the discordant elements seek for an outlet and a vent, and 
the violence with which the compound breaks and bursts at 
last is proportioned always to the intensity and tightness of 
the compressing force."®* 

As progressive measures he advocated, like Rammohun, 
the spread of education and along with it the employment of 
educated Indians to posts of trust and responsifoiliiy:®® 

Girishchandra was not much of a democrat He thought 
that as India had been governed in the past by a king, served 
and supported by a number of nobles, Indians were familiar 
with that form of government alone. In 1863 he wrote an 
article in The Bengalee supporting direct recruitment to the 
Civil Service. In it he remarked:— "Hie natives of India 
understand fully their position under a class of recognised 


F.— 10 
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aristocrats. They have merely transferred their reverence 
from the Omrah of the Mogul Court to the Omrah of the 
British administration. Essentially dynastic in their 
sympathies, they can ill appreciate a sovereign without a 
hereditary body of nobles to serve her.*^ 

His hostility to democracy led him so far as to oppose trial 
by jury, for securing which all the leaders of this period had 
made so much effort. Girishchandra wrote: — ^“Trial by jury, 
to whom the English law allows ftmctions more important, 
difficult and responsible than are allowed to the judge, is 
looked upon by all philosophical jurists as one of the relics 
of mediaeval barbarism, and the strong and unreasoning 
conservatism of Englishmen in general has yet preserved it 
as a positive institution after it has been speculatively 
discarded by the greatest thinkers.” 

X. Harishcharulra Mukherjee 
(1824-1861) 

Like Girishchandra, Harishchandra was a self-made man, 
without the advantage of high connection and collegiate 
education.* He had to give up his studies in the Union School 
at the age of 14 or 15. He began his career as a clerk on rupees 
twenty-five a month in the Military Auditor General’s office 
and rose to a responsible post in that department by virtue 
of his sterling qualities.His talent as a journalist was ftrst 
appreciated by the readers of the Hindu Intelligencer, to 
which he used to contribute articles. In 1852 he became a 
member of the British Indian Association, and soon acquired 
an influential position in it. He founded a branch of the 
Brahmo Samai at Bhowanipur and began to preach religious 
reform in it. He took over the .charge of the Hindu Patriot 
from .Girishchandra in 1856. IBs poliUcal ideas are to be 
gleaned from the editorial articles of the Hindu Patriot. 

Harishchandra was fully conscious of the bmieftts conferred 
by the rule of the East India Company on India. In 1858 he 


Sambhoocharan Mukherjee projected a biography of 
Harishchandra. The portion he wrote has been published in the 
‘Bengal, Past and Present’. 1914, April-June, pp. 28.4-89. 
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wrote: “The Company has carried order where it was chaos, 
imposed laws on lawless herds of banditti, given security to 
possession and property, where it was perpetual danger and 
disturbance, scattered the luxuries of European dvilisation, 
diffused the blessings of Anglo-Saxon energy and industry, 
foimded an admirable system of political equality, and brought 
justice to the poor man’s door.”'^ But these benefits did not 
blind him to the defects of the Government. The defects, 
which according to him needed reform, were pointed out by 
him in the following words: “We ask, for instance, that the 
dualism of a really controlling and a nominally directing 
authority over the acts of the local governments may be done 
away with.'*' We ask that the local legislature may contain 
within its body a non-offidal element, one that may control 
in some measure the not always well-guided action of official 
legislators. We want an improvement of the judicial system, 
leaving it to the wisdom of government and of Parliament 
to dedde the particular mode in which the improvement is 
to be effected. We want that the acknowledged right of the 
native Indian subjects of the Crown to partidpate. in the 
government of their own country be no longer allowed to be 
set at naught by the executive. We want that the immense 
capabilities of British India may be opened to legitimate 
enterprise by the removal of fiscal imposts of a prejudicial 
character.”®® 

He maintained that there had been an equilibrium of 
forces in the government of the country up to very recent 
time. The Civil Service, the Supreme Court, and the Zamindars 
formed, as it were, the three estates of the realm. ’They 
balanced each other, checked and counterchecked each other, 
and under the shade of a constitution founded on British 
principles but adapted to Asiatic drcumstances, and framed 
with su^ spedal reference to the exigendes of future progress, 
the country advanced rapidly in wealth, prosperity and 


It is difficult to say from the passage quoted above whether 
he demanded the abolition of political power of the Company. In 
the articles published on the 14th January and the 25th February, 
1858, he vigorously protested against the abolition of the Company's 
power. Thus he proved himself a disciple of Rammohun. 
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civilisation.”^ But in recent times a new force, the educated 
middle class, had come into existence and destroyed the 
equilibrium of the constitution. They shoi^d be admitted 
freely into the Civil Service and a share of political power 
should be entrusted to them. In an articto on the 
'Amalgamation of Supreme and Sudder Courts’, he further 
argued that the bulk of property is in the hands of Indians; 
and "it is not in the nature of things, that property can long 
be dissociated from political power.”^^ While the British 
Parliament was busily engaged in making arrangements for 
the transfer of India from tibe Company to the Crown, 
Harishchandra raised the first cry for the recognition of the 
right of self-determination. He wrote: "Can a revolution in the 
Indian Government be authorised by Parliament without 
consulting the wishes of the vast millions of men for whose 
benefit it is proposed to be made? The reply must be in the 
negative... The time is nearly come when all Indian questions 
must be solved by Indians. The mutinies have made patent 
to the English public what must be the effects of politics in 
which the Native is allowed no voice.”^^ 

Harishchandra was opposed to two of the political ideas 
of RajR Rammohun. The Rqja had pleaded for the codification 
of Civil and Criminal laws, but Harish opposed the codification 
of the Penal laws on the ground that "codification can .only 
succeed under a despotism, and codified law is always 
inimical to public liberty.”^ Another idea of the RqjA to whidi 
Harish was opposed, was the colonization of India by Briti^ 
settlers.^ 

As an important member of the British Indian Association, 
Harishchandra lavished high praises on the Permanent 
Settlement which he regarded "as the most powerful bond 
whi<^ will unite Hindoostan to Britain.” He ascribed the 
failure of the .Sepoy Mutiny in Bengal to the Permanent 
Settlement.^ He believed education to be the most effective 
preventive against the outbreak of rebellion. But the 
Govemma||, in his opinion, should direct its efforts to the 
impartin^fm the highest order of knowledge to those alone 
who be^^^ to the upper classes in society. These higdily 
educatM upper classes would diffuse knowledge among all 
other ^sses in the society.^ 
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Though Harishdiandra thus identified himself with the 
upper classes, he was ever watdiful of the interests of the 
masses. His selfless and arduous efforts on behalf of the'pbcir 
peasants during the Indigo agitation have justly acquired for 
him the title of “the friend of the Ryots”. 



CHAPTER V 


THE LIBERAL SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
THOUGHT 
(1861-1884) 


7. Introduction 

In tiie preceding chapters we have tried to show how Reja 
Rammohun, the Hindu College students and the political 
disciples of the Raja prepared the groiind for the rise of the 
Democratic and Nationalist movement in Bengal. The 
movement started by the Rega received a great impetus from 
the simultaneous operation of five correlated forces. These 
were wider diffusion of English education, researches of the 
Orientalists into the past history of India, reaction against 
Western civilisation in favour of Hinduism, rapid improvement 
in the means of communication, and political movements in 
Western countries. 

Of these five forces the most important was the spread of 
English education. As early as 1838, Sir Charles Trevelyan 
observed that amongst those who had received ‘English 
education’ “the most sanguine dimly look forward in the 
distant future to the establishment of a national representative 
assembly as the consummation of their hopes — all of them 
being fully sensible that these plans of improvement could 
only be worked out with the aid and protection of the British 
Government by the gradual improvement of their countiymen 
in knowledge and morality.”^ The Calcutta University being 
establish^ in 1857 began to turn out a lai^e number of men 
with, collegiate education. Between 1857 and 1871 1,495 
students passed the F. A. Examination, 548 the B. A. 
■Examination, and 112 the M. A. Examination. Between 1872 
and |i682, 2,666 students passed the F. A. Examination, 1,037 
the K A. Examination and 284 the M. A. Examination i^m 
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the Calcutta University.’ Hie effect of this diffusion of 
collegiate education is noted by Sir Richard Temple in the 
following words: ‘The educated Natives are also moved by 
aspirations for self-government, for political power, and even 
for representative institutions the concession of whidi does 
not at present fall within the range of practical politics. Sudi 
ideas have been mooted in former times, but have never been 
so fully defined, nor so openly declared, as they are at 
present.” In another place he observes : 

‘There is danger of discontent being engendered in the 
minds of educated Natives, if adequate and suitable 
employment does not offer itself to them in various directions. 
As all the arts and sciences which have helped to maike 
England what she is, are offered for, even pressed on the 
acceptance of, the Natives, it must be eiqiected that those who 
do accept these advantages will be animated by hopes and 
stirred by emotions, to which they were previously strangers. 
They will evince an increasing jealousy of any monopoly of 
advantage in any respect being taihed in favour of Europeans. 
They are already raising a ciy, louder and louder, louder, the 
purport of which is ‘India for the Indians.”’ 

The number of educated Bengalis increased so much 
indeed, that it became impossible for the Government to 
provide employment for them in public departments. Some 
of the most highly gifted young men of Bengal now tried to 
enter the hitherto closed arena of Indian Civil Service, which 
was thrown open to competition as a result of the agitation 
from the time of Rammohun to that of Harishchandra. While 
men like Satyendranath Tagore, Rameshchandra Putt and 
Beharilal Gupta were fortunate enough to enter , the Civil 
Service, others like Monomohan Ghosh and Lalmohan Gho^ 
failed, owing probably to some defects in the regulations for 
the examination, to get the much-coveted.post. Surendranatb 
Baneijea succeeded in entering the Civil Service indeed,, but 
was compelled to resign owing to some technical mistakes 
attributed to him. These three dis-appointed candidates for • 
the Civil Service, who had received the highest kind of 
Western education and had imbibed the liberal and National 
spirit of the West from their sojmim in England, immensely 
strengthened the movement for Nationalism and Democracy 
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in India. With them were associated two others of the first 
generation of Indian barristers — ^W.C. Boimeijee and 
^andamohan Bose. The rai^ and file of tibe diseontented 
middle dass who supported U^ese movements received their 
education in the schools and colleges of Bengal aiod could not 
find any employment, high or low. Even those who by reason 
of their worth and merit could get employment smarted 
under a smse of inferiwity and subordination to the European 
members of their respective departments. W!e have referred 
to the existence of this feeling among the ez-rstudents of the 
Hindu College in the second chapter. It is not unlikely that 
Bankim^andra, the greatest exponent of Nationalism in 
India, took to Uio preaching of this theory after he had met 
with disappointment in service. Bankimchandra is certainly 
the best specimen of Indian intellect and if a man like him 
is condemned to serve under those British members who are 
very much junior to him in service or inferior to him in 
quality, discontent is sure to arise in the heart of the person 
so superseded. Early in 1881 Bankim had a quarrel with Mr. 
Bucklapd, the Distinct Magistrate of Howrah; in the middle 
of that year he was appointed Officiating Assistant Secretary 
to the Finance Department. On the 22nd January, 1882, he 
was transferred to the post of Deputy Magistrate; and the 
post of Assistant Secretaty was converted into that of Under 
Secretary and was made a monopoly of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service.* Bankimchandra published his 
nationalist novels, Ananda Math and Devi Chaudhurani ih 
1882* -and in 1883 respectively and preached nationalism as 
a religion in his articles on Dharmatattva in the *Nabajiban* 
of 1884. From a consideration of the dates mentioned above, 
it is not unlikely that Bankim’s disappointment in Government 
service might have played a part in the enunciation of his 
theory of nationalism. Whatever might be the case with 
Bankimchandra, it is certain that the thwarted ambition of 
the educated, youths of Bengal led them to look forward to 
the time whan the democratic orntroi over the machinery of 


* AcsMrding to Akshoy Chandra Sarkar the Atumda Math was 
compietid at Hooghly in 1880 before Banklm's transfer to Howiah 
in Fdb. 1881. Bamrodarsonu, Bhadra, 1819 B.S. flOlg). 
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govomnuMit would, tlioy believed, give eatiefacticm to UMit 
deeiiw foF IK»Uticel prefera 

dut it wotild be a ibistake to attribute the rise d^ooriidc 
and nationalist ideas solely to the spread of Western ^ucation 
and the oonsequcbt disappointment of edimated ybudis. 
Oi^er causes, &r less materialistic than this, were at work 
iii the sixtieO and seventies of the last century. Ihefoundaticm 
of researches iiito the history, culture and civilisation of 
aiident India. was laid down by Charles Wilkins, Sir William 
Jones, Ane<|detil du Peiron and others in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century. During the first three decades of the 
last century, ColebrOoke and H. H. Wilson made important 
contributions to the study of andent Indian dvilisation. Ihen 
between 1840 and 1885 Roth published his literature and 
Hiatoiy of the Vedas*, Max Muller his tmct of the Rigveda and 
other books revealing the glories of the andent Hindus, and 
Prinsep and Cunningham explored the andent Inchan art, 
epigraphy and archaeology. Being inspired by the researdies 
of Western scholars, two Bengali antiquarians. Raja 
Rajendralal Mitra and Dr. Ramdas Sen, made, original 
contributions in the seventies of the last century to our 
knowledge of andent India. It is noteworthy that the former 
was a prominent member of the British Indian Assodation, 
and the latter devoted his attention to the writing of articles 
on andent Indian jewellery and military weapons showing 
the splendour, milita^ skill and prowess of the andent 
Hindus, liie researches of this devoted band of Western and 
Bengali sdiolars imparted a sense of self-confidence to the 
educated public in Bengal. They were espedally overwhelmed 
with joy when they heard the praise of the achievements of 
the andent Ifindus from Western sdiolars like Max Muller. 

The third cause whidi was responsibie for the spread of 
nationalist ideas was a strong reaction against Western 
retijd^n and dvilisation, set iii genersdly by men who had 
recdved the Idlest Western cuHure. Mhdiarshi Devendranath 
Tagore inidif he called the leader and pioneer of this 
movement. He received his education i^ the Hindu College, 
but was averse to the use of English words in wrltittg and 
cOnversarion and opposed the conversion of Bengali youths 
into Christianlw ‘^e difihsion of knowledge about andent 
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India as a result of the researches of the Orientalists further 
strengthened this movement. Bhudev Mukhopadhyay and 
RRjnarain Bose, class-mates in the Hindu College and two of 
the most brilliant students of that institution, set their face 
against the wholesale imitation of Western civilisation and 
preached the beauty and grandeur of Hindu culture. Both of 
them strongly advocated the use of Bengali language in social 
intercourse and public functions. Rejnarain Bose, in his 
Autobiography relates how he along with his friends estab- 
lished a club, where members inadve^ntly using the En- 
glish language had to pay a fine of one pice for each English 
word spoken. Rsynarain Bose delivered a lecture under the 
auspices of the National Society on The Superiority of 
Hinduism over all other forms of Faith* in 1872. About the 
same time Reja Kamalkrishna Bahadur and Kalikrishna 
Bahadur established the Sanatan Dharma Rakshini Sabha 
or Association for the defence of the Eternal Religion, for 
helping which Association Swami Dayananda, the greatest 
leader of the Hindu revival in northern India, visited Calcutta.^ 
In 1875 Keshabchandra Sen discovered for young Bengal the 
magnetic personality of Ramkrishna Paramahansa, who 
inspired the ‘English-educated* people of Bengal with the 
lofty spiritual ideal of Hinduism. Improvements in the means 
of communication through railway, steamer service, good 
metalled roads and cheap postage, promoted national feeling 
in India as much as these did in contemporary Germany and 
Italy. Facilities of travel in the country induced the pibpa- 
gatorS of national democratic ideas to go on Jecture-tours to 
Mofussil towns. Manomohan Ghosh and Surendranath 
Baneijea thus travelled from place to place delivering lec- 
tures on these new ideas. Cheap postage helped the circula- 
tion of vernacular newspapers, which were replete with these 
ideas. 

Last, though not the least in importance, was the 
repercussion of Wostem political movements on the idehs of 
young Bengal^, Retween 1861 and 1884, .Germany, Italy, 
Rumania, yi^kvia and Montenegro attained national 
unificatii^ Paring the same period the Second and Third 
Reform iHb:%ere passed in England, the Third Republic Wrs 
establ^^^n France, constitutional monarchy was set up in 
Italy j^^Bj^n, and for a ^ort time Russia under Alexander 
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II evinced a desire for a constitutional form of government. 
The American constitution, too, was democratised during the 
same period. The influence of these movements reached 
Bengal not only through newspapers, magazines and books, 
but also through the Bengali youths who in ever-increasing 
number began to go to England and other Weitem countries 
for study. 

The cumulative effect of the five causes noted above was 
seen in the rise of the national-democratic school of political 
thought in Bengal in the sixth decade of nineteenth centuiy. 
Dwarakanath Vidyabhusan through the columns of his 
influential vernacular paper, the Shomeprakash, began to 
popularise the national-democratic ideas in the sixties and 
seventies of the last century. W. C. Bonneijee in his speech 
before the East India Association in 1867 demanded 
representative and responsible government. Jogendranath 
Vidyabhushan began to preach nationalism through his 
biographies of Mazzini, Garibaldi and Wallace and through 
his monthly magazine, iheAryaDarahan. In 1879, Lalmohan 
Ghosh went to England to create a favourable political 
atmosphere for the concession of self-governing institutions 
to India. Leaders of the Bengal public of this period paid 
l^eater attention to the systematic propaganda in England 
than their predecessors had done. 

While Rajnarain Bose, Nabagopal Mitra, Dwarakanath 
Vidyabhushan, Sisirkumar Ghosh, Bankimchandra Chatteiji 
and others were initiating the Bengal public into democratic 
and nationalist ideas, Chandranath Bose and Bholanath 
Chandra were preparing the ground for the practice of 
economic nationalism, which became the most prominent 
feature of the national movement in India since 1905. 

II. Dwarakanath Vidyabhushan 
(1819-1886) 

No greater instance of the liberalising effect of the study 
of Western history and politics can be cited than that of 
Pandit Dwarakanath Vidyabhushan. He belonged to an 
orthodox Pandit family and having received education at the 
Sanskrit College became at first the Librarian and then a 
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Professor of l&e same institution. He used to teach Sanskrit 
grammar and literature in the Collie. When the Calcutta 
University was e8tabli8fa6d,.Pandit Vh^abhushan along wi& 
Rev, IL M. Baneijee and Ramdiandra Mitter served on the 
Board of Examiners in Bengali for the B.A. Examination.^ He 
was' deeply imbued widi the traditions and culture of the 
Hindu society and he opposed the attempts of Keshabchandra 
to reform it But his study of the history of Greece, Rome, 
England, France and of the British Colonies converted him 
into a liberal in politics.^ He gave expression to his liberal 
views in the Shomeprakash, whidi he began to publish and 
edit from 1858. Pandit Shivanath Shastri, his nephew, says 
that the Shomeprakash exerted the greatest influent in the 
decade between 1860 and 1870.* 

- It is generally seen that people belonging to the orthodox 
sdioof hold monarchy to be the best form of government. But 
Dwarakanath VidyaUiushan imbibed love of democracy from 
his classical studies. The result of the conflicting influences 
of his orthodox leanings and of classical spirit was that he 
became an advocate of the Mixed Ccoistitution. He held that 
in the ancient world public opinion was consulted in every 
state. The English had the Witenagemot, the Hindus had the 
Sabha, the Arabs the Dewan and the Romans the Senate. He 
condemned absolutism as the worst form of government. 
Qligrachy too is not conducive to the well-being of the 
governed, for .it failed in Rome and France. It was the fule 
of the. Roman nobility which was responsible for the 
deterioration of the Roman character. The Government in 
France on the eve of the Revolution was in name monarchical 
but in reality oligardiical. The undue privileges of the French 
nobility imposed crushing burdens on the people. But undiluted 
democracy, meaning thereby the rule of the masses, too, is 
bad. This sort of democracy has been responsible for the 
bloody excesses of the French Revolution and the "present 
civil war in America.* Bo Dwarakanath thinks that the mixed 
constitution is the best form of government. "Tacitus, indeed, 
doubt^ whet^r the unity of action and of division of power 
betW(^ the l^g, nobles and the people is conducive to 
genipy welfare. But the auccessfbt working of the English 
oonstitu^on proves that the *iiiixed constitution’ is the best 
Moreover, the English constitution has been copied by the 
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Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Portugal and Italy.” So 
he comes to the conclusion that in India too the mixed 
constitution should be introduced.* 

In 1879 he published a monthly magaxihe entitled 
Kdlpadrum. hi it he wrote an article discussing the caustes 
which give rise to despotism. He says that if the king forgets 
that he is nothing but the representative of the people, that 
his power is based on the wealth and welfare of his subjects, 
and that his opinion is to coincide with the popular wishes, 
he becomes a tyrant. But the country in which the majority 
of people are brave, educated and powerful, the king cannot 
have any opportunity of forgetting his real position. If perchance 
the king shows a leaning towards despoMsm, the people do not 
tolerate his arbitrary conduct for long. They either make him 
conscious of his duty or deprive him of his power. Thus, he 
concludes, the form of government really depends on the 
character of the people. This is why in some countries monarchy 
prevails, while in others republicanism flourishes. He holds that 
in ancient India monarchy was the normal form of government 
indeed, but it seldom degenerated into tyranny inasmuch as 
the Brahmans regulated the conduct of the rulers.^* 

As regards the functions of government, Vidyabhushan 
was an individualist. He maintains that government should 
not interfere in any matter excepting the madunery of 
government itself; and the people too should not allow the 
government to trespass this limit. He r^n^ets that Indians 
depend too much on government. This is ah evil heritage from 
ancient times, when the people held government responsible 
even for drought and premature death. Sudh an absolute 
dependence on government brings in idleness, inertia and 
lack of initiative. The French people, too, had depended too 
much on government in the part, wi^ the result that 
repeated revolutions failed to secure their liberty.^* He does 
not like the Government’s interference with the commerce of 
the nation. He condemns the guaranteed system of railway 
construction and does not support the proposal of excavating 
canals under the direct management of the Government. He 
holds that a joint-stock company can undertake irrigation 
most profitably.^* . ^ 
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He was not quite sure as to the scope of government 
activity in social matters. At first, he held that even the worst 
social abuses should not be removed by arbitrary laws. But 
if the government can secure the consent of the people, it may 
undertake social reforms. He condemned the practice of hook- 
swinging as immoral, vicious and brutal, but he sought for 
its remedy in popular education and not in legislative 
interference.'^ A few months later in an article he poured 
forth his righteous indignation on the practice of selling 
brides and regretted that the people of India could not 
themselves remove social abuses without taking tKe help of 
Government legislation. So they must be compelled by law 
to give up evil social practices. Those matters which were not 
connected with religion might be brought under governmental 
control.'^ But in another article he condemned the attempt 
at the abolition of polygamy with the help of government. He 
expressed the apprehension that if Government were once 
asked to interfere in a specific social matter, it might also 
interfere in other matters. The people would then lose control 
over social life too.'^ 

As an advocate of the ^ixed constitution,’ Pandit 
Vidyabhushan saw the necessity of having a truly 
representative legislature in India. He expressed his 
dissatisfaction at the utter dependence of the Legislature on 
the Executive in India. "The Governor-General could convene 
the Legislative Council anywhere he liked and the members 
of the Legislature could not introduce any bill without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, The Legislative 
Council had been instituted because the Governor-General 
could not discharge the law-making and executive functions 
equally. If both the Legislative Council and the Governor- 
General be the representatives of the Queen, why should one 
repres^tative dominate over the other?”'^ He adduced other 
reasons for the establishment of fully representative 
legislature with full control over taxation and expenditure. 
He sh<IWs‘th'at the criterion of a civilised government is the 
obseryahce of the principle of ‘no taxation without 
reprq^htation.’ This principle is conducive not only to the 
hapless of the subjects but also to the stability of the 
go^rhment. If taxes are riaised and spent with the consent 
of the people, a close identity of interest between the 
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goyemment. an<l the governed follows.*^ People would then 
pay taxes gladly without apy demur according to the necessities 
of the government. Government, too, would find that their 
did>y would be disdiarged simply by submitting accounts. 
There could be no better means of stablishing government 
than the observance of the great constitutional principle.”^^ 
Another argument which he brought forward in favour of 
establishing representative legislature was the example of 
the autonomy of the British Colonies. If representative and 
responsible government could operate successfully in Africa, 
Canada and Australia, why should it not succeed in India? 
He pointed out the successful working of the British Indian 
Association to show the fitness of Indians for representative 
government, it is only by practical experience that a nation 
acquires the capacity of self-government. 

He liked to have some Indian representatives in the 
British Parliament to correct the misconceptions which led 
to the enactment of laws prejudicial to the interest of India. 
But he knew that sudi a suggestion would not be welcomed 
by the authorities. So he suggested later on that the Indian 
public should raise a monthly subscription of Rs. 3,000 and 
send three representatives to England to explain the Indian 
views correctly to the British public.^^ This was but a part 
of his political programme. He would not be satisfied with 
anything less than a truly representative legislative body in 
India.^^ It is curious to note that he opposed the establishment 
of seperate provincial legislatures on the ground that it would 
impede the progress of national Unity.^^ 

A free press, according to him, is the only means of 
securing good government and preventing revolution. He 
repeats the argument of Raja Rammohun to show that if the 
government remove the grievances represented in the press, 
the people would remain contented.^^ 

like many other Indian political writers. Pandit 
Dwarakanath Vidyabhushan was also an advocate of the 
extension of the jury system. He supports his contention 
by arguing that the case which is decided by the many is 
judged from all points of view minutely; while the intell- 
ect of a single judge cannot penetrate into all its mys- 
teries.^^ 
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There was a general demand by the Indian pid>lie for the 
reduction of exp^diture of government after the Mutiny. 
Vidyabhushan too held that retroiehment was’ necessary, but 
he deprecated the attempt to reduce the salary of the 
Governor-General from Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 12,000. He thought 
a reduced salary would not attract the first-rate statesmmi 
of England. He suggested the reduction of the salary of 
Civilians and of the number of European soldiers.^^ But in 
1880 he opposed the scheme* of reducing the salary of 
Civilians on the ground that it would bring back bribery and 
corruption. At that time he emphsusiaed the necessity of 
reducing the military expenditure only.^^ 

Like Akshoykumar Dutt and Sisirkumar Ghosh, he too 
condemned capital punishment. He thought that the awarding 
of capital punishment was the sign of inability and ignorance 
of the government. Death sentence has been prevalent from 
the dawn of. history, but it has not deterred men from 
committing murder. Unlike Akshoykumar he. held that 
transportation should be sufficient punishment for the most 
heinous crimes. But jdie guilty persons should be transported 
to a place where they could become useful to society by being 
employed in agricultural pursuits.^'' 

Dwarakanath Vidyabhushan was one of the earliest 
champions of education of the masses. He held that it was 
useless spending government money on the education of the 
sims of the landed aristocracy. Most of them wereidle, licentious 
and polygamous. Those few amongst them who were so indined 
might receive education at their own ej^nses. So Government 
should try to educate the middle and the poorer classes. If the 
latter were educated, the higher classes would educate 
themselves out of shame.^ Along with literary education, 
physical training shouldalso be imparted tostudents in schools.^ 

We find very few original ideas in the vuitings of 
Dwarakanath Vidyabhushan. But he had the great power of 
educating the people by popularimng the political principles 
of the Ifoeral school. 

III. Rev. Lalbehari De. 

(1824-1894) 

LuMbdbari De, the famous author of the Govinda Sanumta^ 
was a, student of Dr. Alexander Duff and accepted Christianity 
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under hie influence. He was an eminent educationist like hit 
co-religionist, Dr. R. M. Baneijee. Dr. K. M.: Baneijee and 
Lalbehari De accepted a foreign faith indeed, but bcdng 
influenced by the spirit of the time demanded flie 
establishment of a National Chu^ of India.” The latter 
fought for equality of status of Indian missionaries With 
European missionaries and gained his point, though he had 
to accept a lower salary. 

Lalbehari Do was neither a political agitator nor a political 
philosopher. But his writings reveal an intimate acquaintance 
with the political thought of Plato, Aristotle, Sir Thomas 
More and John Stuart Mill. When men like Digambar Mitra, 
Kishorichand Mitra and Sisirkumar Ghosh opposed the 
compulsory vernacular education of the masses, Lalbehari 
made efforts to induce the Government to take the 
responsibility of educating the masses. He delivered two 
lectures on ‘Primary education in Bengal’ and ‘Compulsory 
education’ on the lOth December, 1868, and 19th January, 
1869, before the Bethune Society and the Bengal Social 
Science Association respectively. The subyect-matter of these 
lectures comes within our scope because he referred to and 
discussed in these lectures whether “education is to be made 
a civil right, and how far legislative interference is ex- 
pedifent."®® 

The question of primary education acquired importance 
when Sir John Lawrence, in a communication dated the 28th 
April 1868, emphasised the need of educating the masses^ 
declared the incompetency of the State Ezihequw to sustain 
the burden of education, and called upon the Bengal 
Government to take speedy measures for dialking out a plan 
of national education by levyirg an educationtd cess on land. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal referred the matter to, 
the British hadian Association. The latter passed the following 
Resolution on it: “That the compulsory taxation for education, 
was unnecessary, inasmudi as the eiistiag voluntary system ■ 
together with Govemfnent grahts-in-aid was able akme to 
accomplish tiieobieet; and secondly, the inoposed educational 
cess on land was a direct infriageanent of a sdleinn covenant 
of Government, confirmed by the British PariNnsent^. The 
immediate object of Lalbriiari DW« lectures was to cSmbat 
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these opinions. IQshorichand Mitra had said in the British 
Indian Association: "The lower strata of the social fabric must 
be permeated through the liifihor strata. Educate the upper 
and middle classes, and the lower classes will be instructed 
. and elevated”. Lalbehari replied to this by observing that a 
similar sentiment was expressed thirty years ago by the old 
Council of Education, which shelved Mr. Adam’s scheme of 
vernacular education, and more recently by Lord Canning in 
an address at the meeting of the Convocation of the Calcutta 
University. But the education of the masses had not been 
advanced by Ihe education of the classes. 

Mr. Oe showed the importance of educating the masses by 
defining the relation between the individual and the society. 
He said before the Bengal Social Science Association: "As 
soon as a child is ushered into being, he becomes a member 
of human society; and when the grows up and acts for himself, 
he exercises an influence, beneficial or otherwise, on other 
members of that society. An educated man whose mind has 
been cultivated, who is acquainted with his own duties and 
rights, and with those of his fellowmen, cannot but exercise 
a salutary influence on the community in which he moves; 
whereas an unedvicated man, whom nothing but his erect 
form distinguishes from the brutes around him, proves very 
often a curse, at all events an encumbrance and a drag on 
society*. Such being the importance of educating an individual 
for the welfare of the community, Mr. De concludes ^at it 
is "the duty of the guardtans of society, that is, of the State, 
to interfere in the inatter and to insist upon evet^ parent 
educating his children”.,He theii shows by quoting Aristotle 
and Mill that from andent times political philosophers have; 
recognised the making of provision for education as a fuhctidn 
of government. He' again reiterates his view:' 'in order 
therOfoire^ tq make the people of jSehgal sel^Hhah^ they 
must be edu^ted, _'ahd ^ |hey ccbohqt educSj^ ' themselves, 
the State must, dtf the iiiK)Tlt'fdr theiii.*** ^ ' 

. ; ihat the-wa?!aad. pf jediiqati<m 

WqiiMi#(i^iph:the auia pf crimae^l^asSd;^^^^ spepd 

6Q fipripRlflidpg roguf^^^^^ 

it sppad^that sipn in teadtlagsHffr-Majeds^a 

snbo!^ to 1^)g>ned> and usefhl dt|zen8.’'i At jMiat tiiaeithere: 
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was a proposal for erecting cellvdar tgrpe of jails. Referring to 
this he Said: "Why waste the money of the public in adding 
to the severity of the punishment of burglars and dacoita, 
when the same money might be niore profitably spent upon 
the education of the people, which would prevent them firom 
becoming burglars and dacoits? For I beljeve that sdtools, 
and not jails, whether cellular or other, are the best preventives 
of crime.”®2 

Mr. Howell in his "Note on the State of Education in India 
during 186S-6T referred to the colleges and schools of India 
as "State charities”. Lalbdiari De held that the people have 
got a right to be educated at Government expense. He said: 
"I should like to ask Mr. Howell — Who paid the revenue from 
which the State is giving the diarity? Is it the people '>f 
England or the people of India?^^ But he was not a\erse to 
fresh taxation for imparting compulsory primary education. 
In reply to the claim of the Zamindars to be exempte d from 
any fresh scheme of taxation he said: "Die Perraanent 
Settlement may m^e them liable or may not make them 
liable to pay— I decided not the question— but surely there 
is a higher law than the law of the Revenue Code. ']^ere is 
the law of Moral Justice and this, higher law demands that 
every Zamindar in the country should bear a large part of the 
expense of educating the Ryot.”^^ 

As regards the principle of introducing compulsion in 
securing attendance of all boys of school-going age, he 
maintains that the prindple would not be foreign to the 
feeling and sentiment of the people of Bengal. The people of 
Bengal had lived for centuries under a despotic system of 
government. *^0 far from looking upon Government as a 
necessary evil, like John Bull, he looks upon it as his Ma-Bap, 
his father and mother. Amongst sudi a Goveinment-ridden 
people, the voluntary principle must be an immeaiiimg phrase.” 

His scheme of compulsory system of primary educatitm 
was as follows: All boys between tire age of 6 and 12 should ' 
be compelled to attend schools^ fot 'educating them 40,000 
primary sdiools, 80 nerhial schools for tTainipg the teadrers, 
and 8 vernacular hi^ schools would be reqtiired;'the expenses 
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and cost of inspection, another three lakhs, would be sixigr 
lakhs of rupees. He proposed that 10 lakhs should be raised 
in the shape of fees from students, Government should 
contribute 21 lakhs, the Zamindars should pay two per cent 
of the land revenue and thus contribute 7 lakhs, and 22 lakhs 
should be raised by enhancing the salt-tax by two annas in 
the rupee. 

Though a Christian, Lalbehari De was a defender of Hindu 
society against the attadcs of Western writers. Writing about 
tbe position of women in India he protested against the view 
that they were regarded ‘here in the light of slaves, cattle 
and household property” and added, “That much of their time 
is devoted to all sorts of in-door work is true, but is not that 
the case even in England?” 

In his famous work Govinda Samdnta, he wrote, “English 
people have somehow or other got the idea that a Hindu 
widow receives harsh and cruel treatment from the relations 
of her husband. This is not true.” He added: “It is not she is 
persecuted and tormented by her relations and frienSs — ^that 
is a fiction of foreign writers, of people unacquainted with 
Hindu life in its actual manifestations.” 

Lalbehari De entertained greatest sympatlqr for the 
cultivators and ^ots. In a paper contributed to the Calcutta 
Review in June, 1859 he wrote: "They have been greatly 
abused. Systematic oppression from time immemorial has 
paralyzed their energies, deprived them of their 'native 
manliness and reduced them to the ignoble condition of 
slaves. Their own coimtrymen have proved to be their 
cruellest oppressors and most inveterate foes. The 2<amindar’s 
Katchery is the scene of the ryo^s degradation where he is 
derided, spat upon and treated as if he were the veriest 
vermin of creation.” 

JV. Asutosh Mukhajee 

' Asttt^^' Mukheijee, the brillifmt namesake of the still 
more br^iant Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, was the first 
pei|M to receive the Prmnchand Roydhand S<holarsh|p in 
theMtf 1868. He was a distinguished pleader of the Caloitta 
Hf^Court He wrote many articles on law, jurisprudence 
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and politica] science in the CaltatUa Review and the Mookejyee^ 
Magazine. He is also the author of the following books:*^l) 
The Annals of British Land Bevenue Administration ip 
Bengal, 1698-1793; (2) An Examination dS the Principles and 
, Policy of the Bengal Tenancy Bill, written at the request of 
the Central Committee of Landholders; (3) The Position of 
Women in Bengal Society. His political ideas, discussed 
belgw, are taken mainly from his ardcles on /^r. Justice 
Markby*s Elements of Law,** published iii September, 1872, 
and on "Liberty, Equality and Paternity” published in the 
Mookerjee’s Magazine in August, 1873. 

Like the other educated youngmm of his time, he was a 
devout disciple of John Stuart Mill. When James ^tz-James 
Stephen wrote his famous criticism of Mill's theory of Liberty, 
Asutosh defended his master with great skill and ingenuity 
in the Mookerjee’s Magazine (August, 1873). 

Asutosh was an individualist. He did not like to invest 
society vdth the power of coercing an individual even to lead 
a moral life. He did not be|ieve that society can exercise its. 
power with such a moderation as to welcome departures from 
the standard of conduct, followed by the majority of its 
members. He put forward his own idea in the following words: 
"But this supposes society to be endowed with sudi a degree 
of moderation, liberality and wisdom and such an accurate 
and scientific knowledge of the moral and emotional condition 
and needs of the individual, as society has never and nowhere 
displayed, nor taking the most sanguine view of the matter, 
may be expected to display at any future time with which we 
need now concern ourselves.”*® 

With Mill he believed that an individual member of society 
can indulge in vice without doing harm to others. He wrote: 
"If their natural infirmity is to prompt them to hurt themselves 
only — ^if they cannot help indulging in vice, they deserve pity 
for their misfortune, whidi it would be a baseness and cruelty • 
to aggravate by the addition of sodal persecution.”* He came 
to the conclusion: "Coercion will never da The enforced 


* The life of tiie writer affords an excellent refutation of this 

theory about "self-r^arding” action. No individual can, indeed, do 
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abstinence from personal vices during the prevalence of 
Puritanism in England naturally resulted in the excesses of 
the Restoration; and similar antecedents will always and 
everywhere be followed by similar consequences.”* 

Asutosh was a democrat but he would not have liked the 
type of State Socialism, which is now practised by democratic 
England. He apprehended that if socialistic opinions be 
superadded to the democratic feeling, the majority might 
come to regard the possession of more than a limited amount 
of property as infamous. Curiously enough he was a believer 
in the theory of legislative interference for effecting social 
improvement, as is evident from his conception of Law as ‘the 
mighty engine of social improvement.’ He held that whatever 
might be the object of the law-maker, ‘lie must be thoroughly 
conversant with the nature of the means employed, in order 
to be sure of achieving those ends. Jurisprudence is the 
science which professes to give him the requisite 
instructions.”®® 

He believed that the existing systems of law were defective 
inasmuch as these hold a man liable without reference to the 
mental quality of his actions and. without reference to 
culpable intention or inadvertence. He proves his theory by 
the following arguments: “If people were to be punished for 
acts and forbearances, which they neither knew, nor might 
have known, to be violations of some duty cast upon them by 
the, law, they would be punished not according to la^v, but 
apart from and quite independently of law. A law is a 


harm to himself without injuring the larger interests of Society. The 
writer took to drinking, and, it is said, he died a preniature death 
owing to this evil habit. During the period which we are treating, 
he .was the only writer who showed signs of developing into an 
original thinker in political philosophy. His drinking habit certainly 
injured Society by cutting off one of the most brilliant students of 
political science from the world at an early age. This remark,'*! 
admit witli great regret, is extremely uncharitable ; but my 
adxhiration for the stings of Asutosh has compelled me to make 
it* 

* This statement might be an attack on Keshabchandra Sen’s 
idelH of Puritanism. Which was preached and enforced among his 
0^ followers about the time of the writing of this essay. 
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command. A command is a wish, expressed by an intelligent 
being, to an intelligent being, that the latter should do or 
abstain from something, some evil being held out as an 
inducement to compliance with the wish. Now the inducement 
cannot operate unless the party commanded, knows, or may 
know, if he attends or adverts as he ought, that what he is 
going to do or omit, would be a non-compliance with the wish 
of his. superior. Without intention or inadvertence, therefore, 
there cannot be any legal liability. True, no existing system 
of law realises completely this pure idea of liability; but, so 
far as it fails to do so, it does not deserve the name of law.”^^ 

He does not seem to have been mudi in favour of judge- 
made law, as its flexibility is, according to him, only a 
euphemism for variability, alterability and uncertainty. He 
preferred the legal system prevailing on . the Continent, 
because, "hard cases would seldom make bad law under the 
continental system.*^^He complained that the sense in which 
the British Indian Courts are called Courts of Equity as well 
as of Law has not been defined. "Neither the Privy Council^ 
nor any Act of the Governor-General of India in Council has 
up to this time declared what is the precise nature of the 
equity, whidi these courts are bound to administer.” He 
further shows the difference between the Roman, English 
and the so-called system of Indian Equity. "The Indian judge 
is directed to draw up ‘justice, equity and good conscience’ 
only when the existing law, however harsh, immoral or 
uiyust its provisions may be, fails him, whereas the English 
Chancellor and the Roman praetor built up their complicated 
systems of equity avowedly with the views of redressing the 
harshness, immorality or injustice of the existing law.”^^ 

^utosh was one of the earliest critics of Austin’s theory 
of sovereignty. Barker and Laski have given some prominence 
to the argument that the state is not sovereign because there 
are always things which the state cannot do owing to the 
opposition from some part of the community .over which it 
claims sovereignty. Asutosh hinted at th^e type of argument 
long before these two writers. In criticising Austin’s definition 
of sovereignty he wrote: "But what is the least number of men 
that will satisfy the definition? What is the least frjsction of 
that number that may be reckoned as its bulk? How long and 
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how often is obediMice to be rendered in order that it may 
be hatntual? It is impossible to give precise answers to these 
questions. Austin’s discussion of them is only a reiteration in 
various forms of this impossibility."^ We admit the validity 
of the last two questions; but as regards the first question, 
it may be pointed out that Austin stated that the determinate 
human siqierior is not to be in a habit of obedience to a like 
superior. It is difficult for a ve^ small community to maintain 
its independence against others; this consideration should 
define, though not exactly, the least number of men that will 
satisfy Austin’s definition. 

V. Monomohan Ghosh and Lalmohan Ghosh 
(1844-1896; 1849-1909) 

Monomohan and Lalmohan were the two gifted sons of 
Ramlochan Ghosh, au intimate friend of Bqja Rammohun 
Roy.^^ Both the brothers sat for the Indian Civil Service 
Examination, but both of them failed to secure admission into 
the Service. Monomohan went to England for the first time 
in Mardi 1862 and Lalmohan in June 1866. Both of them 
attained fame as Barristers in the Calcutta High Court The 
former wrote a book entitled, “The Open Competition for the 
Civil Service of India” and it was published by Triubner & 
Co. in 1866. In it he protested against ^e reduction of marks 
in Oriental subiects -prescribed for the I. C. S. Examination. 
Monomohan was one of the promoters of the Inijian 
Assodktion. Jn pursuance of the idea of Raja Rammohun Roy, 
he pressed for the separation bf the Executive from the 
Judiciary, and published in 18M a book entitled “Desirability 
of separating Judicial from Executive and Police functions 
of Magistrates in India.” In 1886 he visited England for the 
second time and taking advantage of his sojourn in England . 
the Indian Association asked him to act as a delegate of 
Bengal and to represent Indian grievances to the British 
public. Ramgopal Sanyal, who came in intimate contact with 
him givea the following acCoimt of his political ideas: “As 
regards his political ideas, he has a firm faith in the justice 
and honesty of British rules, but the Anglo-Indian idea of 
excluding the people from offices of great trust and 
responsibility is a mistake. In course of time, Mr. Ghosh 
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expects that the Indian constitution will be anidogoas to that 
of (he ool<mies.”^ 

In 1866 Monomohan Ghosh wrote his book "Ihe opim 
competition for the Civil Service of India.” He pointed out 
several gianng defects in the system of examination of I. C. 
S. candidates and pleaded for limiting the choice of subjects 
to six only. Later on he produced a masterly treatise on the 
Separation of Judiciaiy from the Executive. He supported his 
contention with a weidth of illustrations from actual cases of 
injustice. He was quoted by all who had to write or speak on 
the subject. 

His brother, Lalmohan, went to England in 1879 and in 
association with David Wedderbum, Hodgson Pratt and F. 
W. Chesson, led a deputation to Lord Hartington in July, 
1880. The deputation prayed for the repeal of the Press Act 
and of the Arms Act and asked for raising the age limit of 
■ the Indian Civil Service. It laid the greatest emphasis on the 
necessity of conceding representative legislature to India. 
The Memorial, penned by Lalmohan Ghosh, stated: “VfB. 
believe the time has arrived, when an experiment may be 
safely made in this direction by admitting elected 
representative members- to the Supreme and Provincial 
Legislative Councils, in a certain proportion to the nominated 
members. At present eadi Local Government nominates two 
or three Indians to serve as members of the Council, who are 
often officials, and, with a few exceptions, generally selected 
more on account of their rank and wealth than for their 
fitness and capacity.* Although some of these members have, 
from time to time, rendered useful service to the State, it is 
obvious that, so long as all the members are nominated by 


* To illustrate the truth of tiiis remark it may be mentioned that 
in the Governor-General’s Coimeil the only Indian members were 
Nawab of Rampore, Maharaja of Burdwan, Raja Sahib Dyal 
Bahadoor and Maharaja of Vizianagram in 1864. The first and last 
mentioned noblemen delivered one short speech each during the 
whole period of their membership ; while the Maharaja of Burdwan, 
though retaining his seat in 1864, 1866 and 1866, did not open his 
mouth at all. See Abstract and Proceedings of the Governor- 
General’s Council, 1864-66. 
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the Govemstrat, however carefully the selection may be 
made, the Native members, who are so appointed cannot feel, 
or be credited with, that independence which it is essential 
they should eiyoy, nor can their opinion possess the weight 
and authority, whidi belong to the voice of representatives 
elected by the people.” The Memorial pointed out that by 
introducing representative system in Indian and Provincial 
Legislatures the Government would be able to ascertain the 
real wants and opinions of the people, and that it would be 
able to- secure for its legislaitive and fiscal measures the 
sanction and support of pubUc opinion in India. In a speech, 
delivered by Lalmohan at Willis* Rooms, London, on July 23, 
1879, an appeal was made to the constitutional principles of 
England in the following words: "Nor can England, without 
being utterly false to all her traditions, to her history, and 
to herself, continue to refuse to us that boon of a constitutional 
government which it is the proudest boast and the greatest 
glory of this country to possess.” 

The concrete proposal of the Deputation referred to above 
was that towns enjo^ng municipal self-government should 
be formed into constituencies for electing members to the 
Provincial Legislatures. The number of members, so elected, 
should bear a certain proportion to the members nominated 
by the Government. As regards the constitution of the Indian 
Legislature, the Deputation proposed; “We would also 
recommend the introduction of the principle of representation 
within, similar limits as regards the constitution of the 
Supreme Legislative Coimcil, so that a certain proportion of 


The following list of members of the Bengal Legislative Council 
will also partially illustrate the truth of the remark : — 

1879. Amfer Ali, Moulavi Ameer Hossein, Raja Pramathanath 
Roy, MoUgmohan Roy and Kristodas Pal. 

18^,. Moulavi Ameer Hossein, Mohinimohan Roy Qater 
on reidsicied by the Maharaja of Darbhanga), Kristodas Pal and 
Pearjhmthan Mukhetjee. 

Pearymohan Mookheijee, Kristodas Pal and Ameer Ali. 
pS. Maharaja of Darbhanga, l6istodas Pal, Bhudev Mukhetjee,. 
med Yusuf and Harbuns Sahai. 
e Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council. 
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its members may be elected representativea of the different 
presidencies, *43 Mr. W. A. J. Archbold, in his Outline» of 
Indian Constitutional History remarks that “About 1^888 
discussion began with e view to enlarging the possibili^ of 
Indian advice and criticism and to the introduCtioil of the 
elective system.”^ But the Memorial discussed above shows 
clearly that the Bengal public first demanded the enlargement . 
of the Councils as early as 1880. It is to be noticed that the 
Coimcils Act .of 1802, 55 and 56 Vic., C. 14, virtually granted 
representation to the Municipalities in the Provindid Councils 
and allowed members of the Provincial Legislatures to send 
their representatives to the Supreme Council, as prayed for 
in the Memorial.* 

VI. Jogendranath Vidyabhushan 
(1845-1904) 

Jogendranath Vidyabhushan took his M. A degree from 
the Sanskrit College and entered (]rovemment service as a 
Munsif. But he resigned his post and adopted journalism as 
a profession. The influence of his education in the Sanskrit 
College is reflected in his San.skritized Bengal style only, 
otherwise, in radicalism of views he surpasses even the 
Philosophical Radicals of the old Hindu College. By quoting 
Charvaka, he tried to prove the fraudulent character of the 
ancient Brahmans.^^ He believed Positivism to be the coming 
Religion of the world.^^He advocated free love and denied the 
necessity of marriage. Like Judge Lindsay of the U. S. A he 
thought that the lovers should be allowed to separate of their 
own accord without going through the formality of divorce. 
He held that love can never be everlasting and (hat real love 
is possible only where both the parties are independent.^^ He 
went further than Mill and Bankim in condemning hereditaiy 
succession, which he held responuble for the existence of 
drones, intemperance and prostitution.^ As regards political 


* This is but one of the many instances of the response of law 
to Public Opinion in India. But this side of constitutional history 
of British India has been totally neglected in all the works (by 
eminent men like Cowell, Bbert and Archbold) on the subject. 
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agitation, he drew the attention of the Bengali people to the 
examples of Mazsini and Gar9>aldi.^* 

He investigated the origin of the state in India. He held 
that when the Aryans first came to India they defeated the 
aborigines and conquered their lands, which were then 
divided among the heads of different Aryan families. The 
head of each family tried to increase the number of his 
dependents with a view to strengthening his power, and 
exercised the most absolute authority over them. This gave 
rise to &e Patriar^al Government (he translates it as 
Parijana-tantra).^ The family consisted of uncles, brothers, 
numerous wives taken from' all the vamas, eight different 
kinds of sons, disciples and slaves. It was huge in size, and 
discipline was maintained in it only by the iron will of the 
patriarch, who could sell or make a gift of his sons and 
daughters.'^^ Three things, according to Jogendranath, held 
the family together. These were fear of the aborigines, 
holding of property jointly by all the members,'^^ and the 
necessity of keeping the sacrificial fire always burning. Later 
on, the patriarchal family developed into the village 
- community. Then the writer sets himself to the solution of 
the problem as to why feudalism came into existence in 
Europe, while village communities were developed in ancient 
India. The solution he offers is this: the Teutonic conquerors 
of the Roman provinces were less civilized than the conquered, 
and hence they accepted many laws and customs of Rome. 
Out of this mixture of Roman and Teutonic customs arose 
feudalism. But in India the conquering Aryans were superior 
in civilization to the conquered aborigines. So their customs 
remained unaffected. Moreover, the law of primogeniture 
prevailed in Mediaeval Europe, while in India there was the 
law of equal division of property amongst all the sons. Hence, 
in Europe there was a good deal to inequality, which gave rise 
• to constitutional struggles and ultimately paved the way for 
democracy. But in India the calm and squalid life in village 
communities was undisturbed by any such struggle and so 
it bred inglorious indifferentism and fatalism. These 
circumstiticices led to the rise of despotism. By the time when 
tine |da||lt Sanfiiita was written, despotism had become the 
normal Ibrm of government and the village communities had 
decaye|[.*^ 
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In 1880, h« vm>te aft artida entitled “Who save poi«er to 
Government?” He answers the (joestimi hy nsseitins that the 
people have given power to government, that sovereignty lies 
with the people and that government is nothing but the 
representative of the people.*^ 

Jogendranath was a strong advocate of equality. He held 
the inequality of caste, of wealth and of sex, along with 
difference in language, dress, and government system 
responsible for the present degeneration of India, This can be 
remedied only by promoting equality, which in its turn will 
give unity. But before one could expect India to be united, 
Indians must first of all learn the lesson of nationalism under 
a strong foreign government. Othervdse, even if the British 
Government gradously concede independence to Indians, they 
would be brought under the iron heels of the Raja of Nepal or 
of the Sindhia. So, under the shelter of a powerful foreign 
government efforts should be made to uproot the very principle 
of monarchy, to equalize the high with the low and prepare ^e 
ground for sowing the seed of republicanism in India. ^ 

Early in 1875 he wrote an artical on "Unity of India.” At 
that time the talk atwut founding an all>India political 
association of the educated middle classes was in the air. 
Jogendranath proposed that sudi an association should be 
formed and like the Oriental Congress it should hold its 
annual sittings in different places like Calcutta, Allahabad, 
Lahore, Bombay, Madras and Ludcnow. It should agitate on 
questions relating to the improvement of different province 
and communities and send Memorials to the Government 
from time to . time. The Government would certainly accept 
the opinion of such a body as public opinion.^ He proposed 
in 1879 that Hindi should be the lingua franca of India. 
About that time Swami Dayananda, whose mother*tohgue 
was Gujrati, was also trying to make Hindi the common 
language of India. 

VII. Chandranath Bose 
(1844-1910) 

Chandranath Bose was the first studmit of the Calcutta 
University who securedl aficst.^ss in jhe M. A, Examination 
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in History. Having taken l^s M. A. degree in 1866, he secured 
the post of the Translator of the Calcutta High Court. He 
played a prominent part in the revival of Hinduism. He 
explained the spiritual and cultural significance of Hinduism 
in his Bengali work entitled Hindutva, He was a friend and 
literary disdple of Bankimchandra and acquired great renown 
as a thoughtful writer of Bengali books on culture, civilization 
and literary criticism. 

The importance of Chandranath Bose in the history of 
political thought of Bengal lies in the fact that he was the 
first to draw the attention of the public to the necessity of 
encouraging Indian manufacturers. He emphasised the duty 
of the Government to encourage Indian industries and 
explained the political significance of industrial development 
of India in a paper on the "Present social and economical 
condition of Bengal and its probable future” which was read 
before the Social Science Association on the 21st of January, 
1869. 

We have shown before that almost all the political thinkers 
of Bengal devoted their attention to the problem of the 
function of government in relation to education. But none Of 
them stated so frankly and emphatically the political 
significance of mass education in India as did Chandranath 
in the paper referred to above. He said that education of the 
masses would promote a communion of feeling and sentiment 
between the classes and the masses. He further stated'.' "An 
enlightened sense of material suffering will excite mutual 
sympathy amongst our peasants and a constant and extensive 
interchange of thoughts and feelings, which when educated, 
they would be able to maintain amongst thmnselves, will 
raise upon the basis of that sympathy; a spirit of combination 
which, by removing that individual or ra^er, family 
segregation; which forms a marked characteristic of 
agricultural life in Bengal, will effect important changes in 
the econon^ of agriculture, and succeed, by the force of a 
resulting i^lnion,' in 'establishing satisfactory relations 
between the agriculturist on the one hand, and the landlord 
and tli^.capitalist on the other”. 

' ‘ife || Ms’ not a. believer in Laissez-fatre theoiy of 
gov^^^Pieht. He believed that Indian industriiss could be 
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developed only by tbe active i^mpathy of the Government. 
He appealed to the moral sense of the British Indian 
Grovemment in order to secure its encouragement for Bengal 
industries. He explained that probable advantages of 
developing manufactures in Bengal would be seen in four 
directions. First, *^t will open a field of labour, which will 
invite a large amount of capital, which now either remains 
idle or is spent most unproduetivebr." Secondly, the wealthy 
manufacturers would improve the condition of the peasants 
by introducing new and scientific machines for agriculture, 
and would undertake their education with a view to teadiing 
them the use of sudi implements. Thirdly, it would open new 
fields for employment of the ever-increasing number of 
educated persons. Fourthly, it would promote better relations 
between England and Bengal. This point deserves to be 
quoted in his own words: *‘She (India) is yet only a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water for English civilisation in the East. 
But once let manufacturers be established in Bengal, let 
Bengal once know that the doth which she wears, the paper 
on whidi she writes, and the knife With whidh she cuts will 
be no longer prepared for her by England, and she vnll 
perceive the necessity of looking beyond the resources of her 
own art and skill, she 'vdll be forced to study the progress of 
modem art and science, to consult the whole of Europe on 
the methods of nianufacturing industry, to examine Nature 
with a minute and scrutinising eye. 'V^en Bengal becomes 
a country of manufa.ctuTers, she will begin to think and to 
act; then will she rise in the esteem of dvilised Europe; then, 
for the first time in her history^ will she acquire a position 
of dignity and. Importance in &e great commonwealth of 
nations. Then (^efly, will Bengal find it necessary to cultiyater. 
the. acquaintance she has formed with E]^lmi^*-ths great 
mistress of commercial world, ^eifi }^^,|^lend hersdf 
fo^.^th.^r a firiendshi|> more c|bs(S,m^;^il:Pl^^^c^l 

et presmt, and ihen will, that fdend^m be plac^ 
bs^s,,^f mutua) esbrnmia^^yei^ect, whidi. 

fi^midsl!^jis.h jisrious mjghjl. be called the 

birdiciy (^^ivadeshism in Bengal. .The note he sounded here 
was m^en^HIP four years later by Bholahsth Chandra, a mm 
bdonimw ^ ibs tradition^ mannfacbirihg.and hading class 
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Vni. Bholanath Chandra 
(1822-1910) 

The fatherhood of the Swadeshi movement, in its purely 
economic significance may safely be attributed, I think, to 
Bholanath Chandra. He was a diiip of the old block— a 
student of the Ifindu College, which institution he entered 
in 1832 and left in 1842. He was a friend of Midiael 
Madhusudan Datta, Kishorichand Mitra, Anandakrishna 
Bose, Bhudev Mukhopadhyay an^ Gourdas Bysak. Sj. 
Manmathanath Ghosh has written an excellent biography of 
this brilliant writer and eminent scholar. In 1873-74 he 
contributed a series of articles on commerce and manufactures 
of India in the Mookerjee's Magazine. In these articks he 
discussed the past history, present condition and future 
possibilities of Indian commerce and manufacture. We are, 
however, concerned with his articles on the present and 
future of Indian manufactures and commerce only. 

Bholanath Chandra observes that the condition of Indian 
manufactures "has never been broached in Native literature, 
never been treated of in any Native Magazine.”*^ He takes 
the Indian-managed Press to task for neglecting this important 
public question and in his exhortotion to them on their duty 
in this respect laid the formdation of economic Swadeshism. 
He writes : "The Native English vernacular papers should 
preadl for the founding of independent Native Banks, Native 
Companies and Corporations, Native Mills and FactoAes, 
and Nktive Chambers of Commerce in llie Presidencies. They 
should denounce the insensate practice of preferring foreign 
goods to home-made manufactures. /Hiey should inculcate the 
discipline of self-denial, and Hie cultivation of patriotic 
stotimmts. They should collect and compile details of Indian 
urban life, to draw public attention to the helpless condition 
of bur Weavers, b^ksmiths. and medianics. Tbey should 
point out the enormous and unceasing: drain upon the pibfits 
of Indian to show that tbe cOiiUitry is grbwing poorer 

year W ;^K?ahd Aoroui^ly expose the statistii^ ' delunoU 
of the ’ j^WNdes. T^ey should sedulously sbrivo fbr the 
subve ^M^ Urn potk^, whi^ in addition to buF polftibal 
slayerj ^p as' steeped thb country also m an indvn^ 
slay^^^ He went to the extreme length of dekt^chig 
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f(»eign ci^jtttal Sar ^evel<^npMmt of la^aa lo4[;ii$trios. He 

wrote : *1 wimtm $»eign oain3^to re8o^t0lndpa;; l)W^ 
capita) shauld be created. 1 want no forei^ bi^ila mdidcb 
she can manufacture herself nt bome.’^ 

^olanath’s economic doctraie is mi mEtreoie imd crude 
type of Mercantilism. He wrote : *The ridieflt Country' is'that 
whidi has to sail everything to others, and buy nothing hrom 
them. Such once was the eemomic position winch hidia 
occupied.*^^ ‘The Feriplus of the Erythraean Sea” at least 
conveys a differmit impression. 

Bholanath pleaded for the legislative protection of infmit 
industries of India and asked the Government to revise the 
tariff in sudi a way as to afford the Indian industries 
protection against foreic^ competition.^^ He denounced the 
Laissez-faire theory of Government in the following words : 
"To Gktvemment, I have to represent that its functions are 
not merely negative and restrictive, but positive and active. 
Its duty is not simply to protect our Iffe, liberty and property 
and act the part of a policeman. The doctrine of ‘administrative 
nihilism” as well as the doctrine of the ‘divine right of 
monarchs’ are now numbered with fallacies and patriarchal 
theories. In the code of modem politics, the state is said to 
exist for its people — ^to be bound to render them every active 
help in its power, and remove every evil by legislation, and 
promote all possible good by necessary institutions and 
projects.”^ Having thus laid the theoretical basis of his 
appeal for protection, indimtes his plan of the actual measures 
which Government should take in order to promote Indian 
industries. He claims : ‘It is bound to do away with our cooly 
emigration to. the West Inches and Mauritius, in order to 
enable us to re-establish our own sugar trade. It is bound to 


* The extremist tenden^ of his writings was condemned by 
Kissen Mohan Mullick, an eminent man of business,- then a 
septtiagenarian, who wrote: "Let us act prudently and in harmony 
widi tiiose under whose rule and protection ithas pleased Providence 
to place us, and we shall not fail to prosper and be happy. But it 
is to be pitied that talking at random against power and policy is 
becoming a chronic disorder witii the more enlightened of our 
present generation.”— JlfooAheiyee ftfqgosin, 1873, p. 210. 
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make treaties in our favour with Siam and other foreign 
powert. It is bound to maintain an ind^endent commercial 
policy in the true interest of India, It is bound to consult 
Native opinion and admit a Native representative of commerce 
in the Legislative Council. In short.it is boimd to govern India 
upon the principle of European equity and equality.”^ Further, 
he demanded that the Government should give practical 
education, to teach the people to build ships, to navigate the 
ocean, and to carry the merchandise of their country into 
Europe and America.^ 



CHAPTER VI 


CRITICS OF LIBERAL THOUGHT 
(1861-1884) 


I. Introduction 

Liberalism in Europe as well as in India, in the period 
between 1815 and 1884, aimed at securing democratic and 
popular control over government; and in countries like Italy, 
Ireland, Poland and India, where government was in the 
hands of foreigners. Liberalism necessarily implied 
Nationalism. In the earlier chapters we have shown that those 
who were in favour of the democratic form of government were 
invariably the champions of Nationalism. But the reverse is 
not true; some of the advocates of Nationalism like Nabagopal 
Mitra, Akshaychandra Sircar and Bhudev Mukhopadhyay 
were severe critics of democracy. Their hostility to democratic 
movement sprang from a clear grasp of the redlity of the 
situation of India. They might be termed Realists^ who in 
consideration of the trend of Indian history, of the widespread 
ignorance of the masses in India, and of the apparent want 
of success of democracy in the West, opposed the Liberal 
School of Bengal. We shall discuss the ideas of Akshaychandra 
Sircar and Nabagopal Mitra, two representatives of the Realistic 
school of critics of Liberal thought movement in this chapter. 
This school of thought was also represented by two other 
men, who stood head and shoulders above their contemporaries 
in intellectual equipment. These are Rcqa Riqimdralal Mitra 
and Jogendradiandra Ghosh, ^endralal was a class-friend 
of Bhudev and Michael Madhusudan in the Hindu College.^ 

Rajendralal entertained a lively suspicion of the irrational 
type of patriotism, which in the seventies of the last century, 
moved the heart 6f many in Bengal. In a meeting, held in the 
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Town Hall on tihe 2nd July, 1870, R^endralal declared to an 
audience of two hundred men:— *If patriotism means an 
insensate love of everything that is ours, whether |^6d or bad, 
away with such patriotism. If it is to teach us to rest satisfied 
with OUT Lares and Penates, our language and our civilisation, 
as they now stand the less we have of it, the better.”^ From 
the tiihe af the jpublicataon of the "Tattvidiodhini Patrika* to 
that of the “Bangadarshan” an incessant demand had been 
made for the larger use of the Bengali language for educational 
and social purposes. Rajendralal, who himself edited a very 
useful Bengali magazine mtitled the “Bibidhartha Samgraha”, 
however, s*aid that in Poland the Polish language is a symbol 
of unity of the people and as sudi is worth fighting for, in 
India "our vernamlars, on the other hand are poor and 
undeveloped, and serve only to divide and disunite us.”^ 

Jogendrachandra Grhosh (1842-1901), an intimate friend 
of the p6et Hemchandra Baneijee, was also a critic of 
democracy. His standpoint is that the organisation of Hindu 
society is sudi that it emphasises duties only and not rights. 
"The sovOreigh, the Brahmana, the Purohita, the Zamindar, 
the Kyot, the Karta, the husband, the wife, the father, the 
son, each has his duties carefully defined, and in eadr case 
the least default is coUnt^ as at once a crime towards the 
community and a sin to the gods.” Fulfilment of duty by every 
member of the comiUunity and implicit obedience shown to 
the responsible authonties, meet all the requiremeifttis of 
sodety. Deiiiocragr, tdiich emphasises rights and not duties 
Would thus be uniwted to the sodal organisation in India. 
His criticism of westetii democracy, as he understood it to be, 
deserves to be quoted at length. He wrote To many people 
it appears to be a self-evident truth, that the opinion of the 
magority ought to prevail. But after all, it must have cost 
Europe a long process of development to arrive at the 
fundamental ptihdtple of modern democrai^, that opinion 
should ultimately be exlgressed in the form of yea or nay to 
an Spprnpiiately frarnied question and that the dedsion of a 
collective body should be determined by the preponderance 
of votes thus declared and numbered. I do not know if the 
solution does not signify a sort of compromise with the well- 
known but dangerous alternative, viz., appeal to arms, but 
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there can hardly be any doubt, ia spite oi^ithe supped 
to the doctrine by the now elt^important sd|o<rf.fCl^tiJii^aiW» 
that the numeric strength, of advocates ie mi 
to logical nor to . ethical soundness. If a poll cov^, bp: taken 
(rf^the whole human race most of ^the scimM^ dpcti^es of 
the day' would have large majorities arrajeed asamof t^om; 
and as for the utilitarian doctrine whuh refaipdeil^ HoPPlpoae 
of any two outsiders as preferable to that of a single persoUf 
such at one’s own .father^ :mothec, wife or SMi«, the ethioal 
value of it is certainly not patent to primitive people« lUrn tke 
writer, to say nothmg of the further equipment of modem 
democratic society, the education of public opinion by means 
of stump oratory, special pleading, forensic strategy» ibanter, 
bullying and newspaper agitation. Whatever, theirefore. the 
history and worth may be of the doctrine that toe claims and 
opinions of toe majority shall' prevail, one need hot stand 
aghast at being told that unanimity has beOn the fule of 
conduct in Hindu sodety.”;* 

While Rajendralal, Jogendratoandra, Kabagopal and 
Akshaychandra opposed toe Liberal thought movement on 
philosophical and historical grounds; men were, not wanting 
to p(Mir ridicule and satire on the pioneers of Liberal movmnent 
in Bengal The best specimen of such a type of criticism is 
a satirical poem called toe "Bharat-Uddhar A'qi;ya.’’i€he 
writer thinks that the grievemces, on which toe Liberals 
amtated, were mostly imaginary. As an example of these 
imaginary grievances he states that toe Liberals think tl^at 
toe extension of railway is nothing but toe symbol of toe 
bondage of India in iroh toains and therefore extmmely 
insulting to the nation.^ He toinks that toe demand for 
democratic and national control of government prbcedls on]^ 
from the tmemployment of the educated youtks, as totse 
people in their niisexy believe that a national goverhmetit 
would at once solve the . problem of unemployment.''’ 

Another Clitic, Sambhoochandra Mookeijee; toe famque 
editor of the ‘Mookeijee^ Magazine’ and ‘Keis and Bayyef^ 


We do hot object to the Bastien rule if We get two aquaVe meade 
a day; iftoe Yavahas give ue food we will welcome them; orlet India 
be free, we will take to looting. > : ■ 
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based his criticism of Liberalism on the psychology of the 
masses in India. He wrote 'IThe idea of a constitution is 
incompr^ensible to many. I have myself failed with hundreds 
to make them understand clearly a republic, and a federal 
republic has puzzled more. My statements have been more 
or less openly disbelieved; the more pedantic have declared 
that I was talking of sdiemes for governing with vdiich 
philosophers had amused themselves; and the intelligent and 
shrewd have always hinted that there must be a king lurking 
somewhere in those fantastical states. A government without 
a king' seems to (them) such a contradiction.*^ Again, he 
speidcs of the monardiical tradition of India : “Vfe do not 
understand a government without a king, having never 
before been acquainted with such.”^ 

He, then shows how loyalty is a deep-rooted sentiment 
with the people of India.^ Their loyalty demands the existence 
of a monardi, who should come in such personal contact vith 
the people as to evoke the highest kind of loyalty. “The 
highest loyalty, that whidi is very different from the allegiance 
of calculation or expediency, is attachmmit, for the person of 
the sovereign in constitutional or republican countries to the 
machinery of the supreme national power. While our people 
are not politically advanced enough for attadiment to a 
machinery, thSit sovereign and the supreme machinery both 
have their home far from our shores.'*^*’ 

Another critic of Liberalism, belonging to the loyalist 
school,.was Rqja Saurindramohan Tagore, a great master of 
Indian music. He wrote a learned book, entitled “Hindu 
Loyalty” and published it in 1883. In it he showed from 
appropriate texts from the Manu Samhita, Mahabharata, 
Ramayana, Brahmavaivarta Purana, Kamandakiya Nitisara 
and Kalika Purana that loyalty is one of the highest virtues. 
He proposed that loyalty should be taught to the diildren in 
schools and that they should sing a Bengali version, rendered 
and set to music by Mmself, of “God save the Queen” anthem. 
He preadied the divinity of kingship and the necessity of 
passive obedience on the part of the subjects. He wrote : — 
“Should a king through ignorance or anger do a wrong to his 
subjects, it behoves them to overlook it, and they should 
never do wrong to the king.”^^ Towards the end of his book 
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he wrote : — ^Those who have the slightest r^ard for our 
sacred and time-honoured Shastras, ^11 consider ^ a sin of 
the deepest dye to treat kings with disregard, and will 
consider it their bounden duty to obey the prince in aU parts. 
Now when, our Gracious Queen Empress Victoria has been 
placed by Heaven on the throne, and when she has inherited 
the divine sceptre, who can deny that there is divinity in Her?” 

Asides the Realist and Loyalist spools of critics of 
Liberalism, there was a very powerful group of oppoiUbts of 
democraqr, who transformed the British Indian Association 
into an organisation of Zamindars alone. After the death of 
Harishdiandra Mukheijee in 1861, Digambar Mitra and 
Kristodas Pal gradually became the most active and prominent 
members of the British Indian Association. We shall discuss 
their political ideas in some detail in this chapter. Bhudev 
Mukhopadhyay belongs to this period, but as his "Samojik 
Prabandha” and "Bibidhilfc’rabandha,” which contain his 
political theories were published in 1892 and 1904, we cannot 
include his political thought in this volume. 

11. Nahagopal Mitra 

Nabagopal Mitra made the world ‘National’ popular 
amongst the educated classes in Bengal. He was one of the 
founders of the ‘Hindu Mela’ and the ‘National Society’ and 
the editor of the ‘National Paper.’ He was so very fond of the 
term ‘National’ that his friends nicknamed him as ‘National 
Nabagopal.’ In the sixties of the nineteenth century Italy and 
Germany made heroic attempts to achieve national unity; the 
ideal of nationalism gained ground amongst the ‘subject 
nationalities’ within the Austrain, Russian and Ottoman 
empires; and Napoleon III championed the cause of 
nationalism in Italy, Poland and Rumania. The European 
movement was bound to have its repercussion in India. 
Nabagopal Mitra made himself the mouthpiece of the vague 
yearning of the educated youths for nationalism. 

Nabagopal belonged to the Brahmo Samaj, which in spite 
of all its divisions, retained throughout the nineteenth centuiy 
the impress of the moderate political views of Raja Rammohim 
Roy. Being a member of the Brahmo Samaj, Nabagopal could 
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keep his candberant zealfiw Datkmalfem w^liit eonstitutloaat 
ilothf. His pisktteal ideas contiia very tittle tibat is new or 
oHgmal, bat their dgpaifiomce Hes uot tl^ fact that they reveal 
the views of eertahi section of the middle classes, who> did hot 
share the opimons of Dwarakaaath Vidyabhoshaa and 
Sisirktimar Ghosh. 

Ndbacf^al holds that the 4>ief criterion of nationdism is 
oioityi ¥his unity, aoeor^ngto him, is brought ^bout, sustained 
and promoted in different peoples by Afferent means and on 
ddierentprmciples. the principle winch promoted natitmaUsm 
amongst the Greeks was love of the country, mnongst the 
Jews the Mosaic Law, amongst Hie Romans the kive of liberty 
and renown and amongst the English the love of liberty.* He 
maintams that the basis of national unity in India has been 
Hindu ire^on. “Hindu nationality is not confined to Bengal. 
It embraces all of Hindu name and Ifindu faith throughout 
the length and breadth of Hmdustan; neither geographical 
portion, nor the language is counted a (fisability. The Ifindus 
are destmed to be a religious nation.* He places so much 
reliance on the Hindu religion as the means of promoting 
nationaBsm, because he thinks that the efficacy of the Hindu 
religion ‘in knitting individuals into communities and 
communities into a nation is remarkable.’ He cites the 
examples of the Marhattos and the Sikhs to show how under 
the inspiration of religim these two peoples attained unity. 

While other political thiidcers of Bengal were bns^ ui 
devising sdiemes for establishmg a democratic con^tution 
in India, Nabagopal boldly put forward the theory that 
monardky is best suited to the circumstances in India. He 
thot^dit that India was being governed by an obli^orchy of 
White men, who formed an infinitesimal minority in the vast 
Indian jx^mlation. He held that the rule of one emli^tened 
deqtolt was far mere prderaUe to that sort of oligmrddcal 
govominent *The dectrme the Divine Rii^t dasses or 
natktns is as absurd and monstrous os the other dogaim (the 


. *.ffaEs view reveds the mqparficiat uatiire of stnfiM of the 

writ|O i The Greeks were never fanaad into •Bstien, the princido 

ot ophteaeliem never wHered thfnhid d th»Bon»nis, mui the Jews 
caa^hnrdfy be called a naSkn nt oiiy pwriod of their hiatmy. 
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BiyiltC kinfs). Bc1& dentatul obGdiGitee Gs a 

dt^eosaftlStt of Dei^ aiu^ ’“not as a retam fer servkes 
reffde^H»d.“ But if #e'agre to msdEo a choice betivoen two evils, 
one iOasteT ht better than many, and surely one sing'te despot 
ts psoie conSfsteht tilian a large number Of mm, rdbsing to 
be ^'tanhised over, btit setting up themselves as irresponsible 
masters over a far greater nuodier.^ Having thus established 
the ivqierioidty' of' autocracy over oligardiy, he timis to the 
diSeUssimOfthetospective merits of autocracy and democracy. 
He holds that ideally the best form of government is 
representative govemstent, and it should be adopted wherever 
there are nO serioUS; practical difficulties. But along with 
JtAoi Stuart Mill, he ccmtends that there are serious practical 
difficulttes in the way of establishing representative 
government to India. Ihe masses are educated, there is 
no spring of spontaneous improvement in thO people 
themselves, and there is the lack of solidarity ammgst the 
differmi classes. So he concludes that despotism is more 
suited to the condition of India than representative 
government. But while Mill pleaded for the despotism of a 
trading corporation for India, Nabagopal wanted ah Indian 
despot. 

Nabagopal did not subscribe to the Spencerian ideal of 
Individualism. He was not satisfied with the mere negative 
functions of government, which only prevents the spoliation 
of life and property of the subjects; like Aristotle he held the 
promotion of moral life of the citizens to be the chief function 
of the government. “The first duty of government is the 
establishment of order but that accompitosed, there remain 
other duties to be disdiarged. It is not sufficient that there 
is safety of life and fimb, that mm cm toil and get riches 
without dmger or hindrance.* The govemmmt must promote 
noble lifb.i!^ 

As thore was vepi; fittle chance India's attaining the 
sUtj^ (Kf a rational state and of eleiiing a dictator in the near 
fistare,. Nsbaij^iml deaianded that a “begmning should be 

t Cf. Mill: r'“It ia not ewtain that tho dospotism of twonti^ 
miilimo (of l^^sh pooplo) is nooasearily bott«r than that ot a fi»w, 
<w (d .4HM^ '^4teprasantalive Govaramanjt* Qk. XVin. 
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made, however small and infinitesimal towards real and 
tangible self-government.* He suggested two means for 
improving the machineiy of government of India* First, that 
some Indian representatives should be included in the British 
Parliament. He dted the example of the French National 
Assembly, whidi in 1872 included representatives from the' 
French colonies and dependencies. It might be objected that 
the population of India is so vast that its representatives 
might swamp the British Parliament. He answered that 
objection in the following maimer : “We can only point out 
that the masses have not as yet acquired die intelligence 
necessary for self-government. The electoral franchise might 
be limited in the first instance to the largest towns and be 
gradually extended to the rural population.* The possession 
of wealth or education or both might be made the basis of 
electoral franchise. The beginning of self-government should 
also be made, according to him, in the municipalities. He held 
that the system of election should be introduced in the 
Calcutta Municipality, as the Justices did not represent 
anybody but themselves. “The elective franchise should be 
unreserved; the inhabitants of Calcutta are capable of using 
that franchise to their advantage and they ought to have it. 
Election ought to be periodical so as to allow the people and 
their representatives the opportunities of consulting one 
another's feeling and views. The Government ought to return 
some members on its behalf and the rate-payers the rest.^^ 

Nabagopal opposed along with the members of the British 
Indian Association the policy of educating the masses. As an 
abstract principle, he admitted that the duty of educating the 
masses and thereby bettering their condition is of the highest 
importance to Government. But he held that in consideration 
of the economic condition of the coimtry, the iinparting of 
elementary education to the masses at the sacrifice of the 
interests of higher education, will be highly inexpedient 
Sudi an education would create in the peasantry a distaste 
for agriculture. Moreover, “it will open their eyes to their 
miserable condition without giving them any means to better 
their condition.* So he advised the Government first to 
remove the poverty of the masses and then to bestow 
education on them. While thus asking the Government alone 
to shoulder the responsilnlity of improving the eecmomic 
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condition of the . peasants, Nabagopal with a total disregard 
for consistency asked his countrymen not to depend too mtuh 
upon Government "The greatest lesson now to be taught is 
self-reliance. Let the people learn this and the path of every 
reformation will be clear. The only task then left to the 
Government Would be to encourage every attempt at reform; 
the initiation of every good movement being left to the people 
themselves — ^the movement for giving popular education not 
excepted.”^^ The sum and substance of this sermon seems to 
be that the Government shovild not divert a farthing from the 
sum, devoted to the promotion of education of the middle 
class, to elementary education, that the masses should try to 
educate themselves as best they can, but at the same time 
the Government alone ought to undertake the impossible 
task of removing the poverty of an ignorant peasantry. 

Indianisation of services has been the cry of the educated 
Indians since the time of Raja Rammohun Roy; Nabagopal 
also joined the chorus in demanding the appointment of 
Indians to high posts. He held that it would not be safe on 
political groimds to exclude the most talented and meritorious 
men from Government service. These capable and highly 
intelligent men, being excluded from higher posts, might 
create disaffection towards the Government. But at the same 
time Nabagopal, with outrageous frankness, blurted out that 
"to speak the truth, we think the bulk of the people would 
much rather be governed by a Thomas Brown, with all his 
haughtiness and impetuosity at times leading to violence, 
than by the highly educated, mild and affable Native 
Christian, or by the most placid non-conformist Hindoo, or 
even by the most honest and upright, most anglicised 
Hindoo.”^^ 


III. Akshaychandra Sircar (1846-1917) 

Akshaydiandra Sircar is now remembered in Bengal as a 
great literary critic. He was a friend and disciple ' of 
Bankimchandra and his political opinions were much 
influenced by the writings of the latter. Like Bankimchandra 
he too held that the current political agitation was nothing 
but begging and crying.^* From Bankimichandra he seeps to 
have learnt that society is much more important for the 
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devotf^meftt of mf^vidval dbaroctet' tiuuk govontaimit; But 
BHnkimdiflaiA» was aetui^od 1^ thoi motivo of 
estal^BAia^ a asfeiwMi state with the help ^ the i^cgregate 
poHtico-retieious fore^ Of the ccimmvaai^t Aksh^rdutudra 
ai^esffs (diiefly ia the T(^ of a cmistitutkmal legs^k 


The seventh decade of the nhieteenth centuiy witnessed 
the of an inteziselisc cvitical attitude towards the 

Giovernment in India. While his eonteinporaries wove racking 
th^r biaihs to fhid fault wi^ the Croveinment, Akslu^chandra 
devoted his attinetion to a ph^so{dueaI examination of the 
basis of the demands of poKtical agitators. He saw the 
necessity of drawing the attention of his countrymen to the 
reality of pohtieBi situation. He was of opiai<m that the 
training whidi was necessaiy fbr achieving self-government 
has been lacking in India; and so kmg as the community is 
not actually prepared for assuming responsibility of 
government, we should utilise the ferities i^orded by the 
British administration and must not provoke unnecessary 
hostility of the Government by harsh criticism. He pointed 
out the libersd character the British Indian Government 
by drawing a comparison between it and the French 
Government at Chandemagore. There was no printing press, 
no newspaper and not even a school at Chademagore. The 
French Government had sanctioned the establishment of a 
public library only on the condition that no debate would be 


held there. In British Indie, on the other hand, there was 
perfect liberty of depressing one’s views and opinions;^^ 


Akshfiiyehandra was a lawyer and he' applied his legal 
acumien to an examination of the bases oi Indian political 
agitation. He found that therw were four different spools of 
political thought amongst the agitators ki India. The first 
school held the Permanwtt Settlemcmt to be saousanct in 
diaracter and appealed to it whenever the Government 
attempted, to impose apy new tax <m mcome from land. The 
s^ond .sph^ made tfie Ddueatipn Despatdh of 18S4 and the 
0ia^’8 .fSr^ to be, ^ basts ^ their dmnand feu 

adtt^tibn and aJboohite^eQuality m the eye of law. The 
sch^l he^ .that^^^^ part and parcel <^ the 

B^tiah En^hre, f^th^ English eemstitution 

s^ujldbe appl|i<^le to ]En^ and the. r^hts which have been 
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sdcorad by Eitgli^A^mea by of 

sevm bttffdred years are to beewioeded to tbe ladifoi 
The fourth school hel4 that .the relatioii of the .JS^sh 
Government to the Indian peoide is baaed on oontriad^ 
Aocordi^ to them, the Bengali .people headed fay Raja 
Rajballav, Krishnachandra, Jagat Sethi MiijafEur and others 
handed over the Kingdom of Bengal to the English. So the 


period must be maintained intact by the British Goveminent. 
Akshaydiandra pointed out the impracticability of all these 
claims in securing the rule of law for India. The basis of the 
rule of law is the parity of power between the government 
and the governed. Unless and until the people be powerful 
enough to command respect irom the government Uiere can 
be no constitutional govemment.^^ 

He attached very little importance to the form' of 
government. He maintained that the progress of a community 
does not depe^nd on the form of government. Even if the very 
best constitution be adopted by the people Of India, it will fail 
to make the indolent industrious and the mctravagant frugal, 
and to eradicate the sOdal vices.^^ The form of government 
is really the mirror of the progress of . the community. If a form 
of government is not suited to the social.conditions prevailing 
in a community, it cannot attain stability. If the. form of 
government be far in advance (A social progress, it will soon 
come down to the level of the condition of the community. It 
is useless, he maintains, to try to bring in social progress 
with the help of a particular form of govemment.^^ 

There was much talk about the rigHte of subjects in the 
seventies of the last cehtury. Akshaychandra enunciated 
certain principles which should guide the people in demanding 
rights from the Government. There are three limits to the 
rights of subjects:— First, that the subjects have no right to 
demand anything which might prove detrimental to general 
welfare. No community can have any right to ask . the Kihg 
to abolish all laws and law-courts, and to pray for the right 
of having unrestrained ' power of oppresring one another. 
Secondly, the subjects cannot demand anything which might 
prove dangerous to the King. Kingship has been instituted 
for the preservation of society, if kingship itself be midangered 
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who would protect the society? So we cannot demand the total 
abolition of the Indian Army, but we can demand the 
reduction of military expenditure. If the Government find it 
necessary to enact the Laws of Sedition for its own 
preservation, subjects cannot object to it. But the subjects can 
discuss whether the law is really necessary for the preservation 
of the Government. Thirdly, the sutjects can have no right 
to interfere in that which does not affect the interests of the 
subjects in any way. As for example, if the Queen likes to 
change the place of her residence, the subjects can have no 
right to object to it. Except these three things, the subjects 
have rights in every other sphere of activity; and the 
Government is bound to concede these rights to the subjects.^^ 
Akshaychandra does not state whether the government or 
the subjects are to decide the harmfulness or otherwise of a 
measure. If the judgment of the government be taken as final, 
then the observance of these principles would mean the 
virtual denial of all the rights of the subjects. On the other 
hand, if the opinion of a group of subjects be accepted as the 
criterion of the utility or necessity of a measure, it would 
bring in confusion and ultimately lead to anardiy. 

As a disciple of Bankimchandra, Akshaydiandra holds 
that the government of a country can do very little in the way 
of effecting improvement in the condition of the citizens. This 
position is the logical outcome of the Individualist philosophy. 
He maintains that the science of politics is understood by 
those. alone who have learnt to depend upon their own 
exertion for ameliorating their condition. When the Indian 
politicians were loudly protesting against the indifference of 
Government towards the development of Indian industries, 
Akshaychandra held that the people should try to improve 
their manufactures without looking up to government for 
help.^.^ 

We have shown before how some of the popular writers 
on political questions took it for granted that all the elements 
of nationality were already present in India in the sixth and 
seventh decades of the nineteenth century. Akshaydiandra 
subject^ this notion to a critical examination. According to 
him l^ere are four bonds of national unity — ^territory, religion, 
language and dress. Indian people live in a territory which 
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is sufficiently demuniated fiirom other countries by natural 
boundaries; aUd lhe territorial integrity is maintained by the 
British Government and its army. In religion there is unity 
amidst apparent diversity. All ffie religious eects of India, 
excepting Islam, are but ramifications of one great moral 
principle. But the religion of the great moral principle. But 
the religion of the Muhammadans is a real stumbling block 
to the realisation of national unity in India. If uniformity of 
language and dress be criteria of national unity, India cannot 
claim to be a nation. So the sum and substance of 
Akshaychandra’s disquisition on nationality is that many 
elements are lacking in the national unity of India.^^ In 1874 
he could not detect the signs of that unity of interest and 
sentiment which has transformed the vast conglomeration of 
people of different races, languages, religions and dresses 
into a nation to-day.*® 

IV. Digambar Mitra 
(1817-1877) 

Digambar Mitra, a student of the Hindu College, began 
his career as a poor schoolmaster and ended it as a Rqja, 
honoured by the Government and the people alike.*^ He 
became the Assistant Secretary of the British Indian 
Association in 1851 and gradually rose to the position of the 
President of the Association. Kristodas Pal, his life-long 
associate in the British Indian Association, wrote of him : — 
"While yet in his teens, he was thrown into the coterie of the 
illustrious DwarkanaUi Tagore, which afterwards proved a 
nursery of the leading minds of Bengal....He learnt politics 
at the feet of Dwarkanath Tagore, he was a personal friend 
and coadjutor of both Prasannakoomar and Ramanath 
Tagore....His s 3 rmpathies were republican and at the same 
time he did not care much for representative institutions in 
this country."** 

He was not only a shrewd politician and a successful man 
of business, but also a learned scholar. Anandakrishna Bose 
told Bholanath Chandra that as a student Digambar read, 
before the year 1838, Puffendorfs Law of Nations with 
Aniritalal, the second son-in-law of Rqja Radhakanta Deb 
Bahadur.*® 
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like the disdples of Bcya BaiocoQoihim, Dii^^iiba^4^tly 
aiq>redated the great services readered fay ths British Indian 
administrsUaon to India, and like them too, ^ ^gitatod 
soberly for the, redress of grievances, which tiim ^ople and 
specially the Zamindars felt In 1853 it was he wiio penned 
the famous Memorial to Parliament on bdiatf of the Jhntish 
Indian Association. In it he said : — ^As sufaiects of the Cro^ 
of Great Biitmn, the Natives of tUs coimtxy oitertam. the 
deepest sentiments of loyalty and fidelity to Ker Moiesty , and 
sincerely desire the permanence of the Britieh supremacy in 
India, which has ensured to them freedom from formgn 
incursions and intensive dissension's, and security from 
spoliation by lawless power.” He expressed his gratefulness 
for the privileg^ conferred by the Charter Act of 1833, but 
at the same time complained of several important omissions 
in the Charter Act. At this favours Memorial reveals to us 
the political aspirations of Bengal in 1853, and as a comparison 
between it and the Charter Act of 1853 would show how far 
Law was responsive to public opinion, we make some lengthy 
quotations from it. Digambar wrote : “But no provision was 
made (in 1833) for introducing those benefits which the 
circumstances of India .notoriously required; such , as the 
relaxation of the pressure of the revenue system by lightenii^ 
the land tax where it was variable, or er^mg public works 
of utility,, calculated to develop the .resources of the country 
and promote the growth and increase of commerce and 
manufacture; the improvem^t of, the selection of qualified 
officers, the appointment of proper ministerial officers, the 
abolition of stamps in law proceedings, and other salutary 
measures; the protec:tion of life and property by the 
employment of a policy adequate to the .purpose in point of 
numbers and discipline, under the control of a proper number 
of experienced magistrates;^ — relief from the gigantic 
monopolies which the East India Company maintained very 
inconsistently with their position as rulers; the encouragement 
of the manufactures and commerce of the countiy, which had 
been greatly depressed in ccmsequence of throwing open the 
trade with India; the educiatiOn of the pec^le on an adecjuate 
scale, for which the grant of a lac of rupees authorised by 
Parliament in 1813 was nianifestly ihsufficient;.^..and the 
admission of the natives to a- participation in those rights. 
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whidi are conceded by all constitutional governments, and 
which would qualify them to enjoy the ben^t of free 
institutions at a future period.” The Memorial prayed for 
reforms in the following matters : — (1) The Home Govemmmit; 
(2) The Government of India; (3) ^lations of the Governor- 
General with Council; (4) The Legislative Council; (5) Laws 
made by the Executive; (6) Plan of the Legislative Council; 
(7) Powers of the Legislative Council and the Supreme 
Council; (8) Control of Parlimnent; (9) Declaration of non- 
interference with religion; (10) Local Governors; (11) Appeals 
from Governors; (12) Economy of Public Service; (13) Civil 
Service; (14) Judicial System; (15) Union of the Supreme and 
Sudder Courts; (16) Courts in the interior; (17) The Police and 
Magistracy; (18) Monopolies; (19) Revenue Officers; (20) 
Education; (21) Ecclesiastical Establishment. 

Digambar believed like Rqja Rammohim Roy that an 
aristocracy of wealth and intellect was most competent to 
carry on the administration of the country. So he pressed for 
reform in those directions, which would transfer power from 
a despotic government to an Indian aristocracy. He expressed 
his repugnance for autocraiy in Ihe following words Tt 
was over a century that India had enjoyed the blessings 6t 
a constitutional rule, and it would be a wonder, as it would 
be a disappointment to all right-thinking men, if she did not 
feel some repugnance to the exhibition of uncontrolled 
arbitrary power, and if she was still to be dazzled with the 
gold and pageant of an autocratic court. In fact it could wiffi 
truth be said, that the idea of an all powerful patriarchal rule, 
even if it were as benign in its influence as that.of an Akbar, 
was as repulsive to her, as the doctrine thait a king( can do 
no wrong, was to an Englishman of the present day or the 
infallibility of the Pole to a Protestant.’^*’ Though he 
condemned autocracy, yet he was far from advocating 
democracy. He even went so far as to oppose the sdieme of 
compulsory primary education, which alone can fit a nation 
for self-government. As a member of the Municipal 
Commission, he suggested in . August 1861 that the six 
divisions of Calcutta shpuld represented by six men, of 
whom three should be ^osen iy tbsi British Indian Assodatipn, 
and three by the Chamber of Conunerce.'" When a bill on 
Mofussil Municipalities waSrbdng discussed in the Bengal 

F.— 13 
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Legislative Council on Januaxy 20, 1872, Digambar oppos^ 
the ibtroduetion of Municipal Self^<3ovenuniHit in a veiy 
limited fonn, on the ground that *the country was neither 
politically, Socially, morally or intellectually prepared for 
their reception.* He farther observed : — *Apart from other 
considerations, upon which he need not dwell, he would only 
observe that the very essence of sudi institutions, that firom 
which they drew their vitality, and upon which their successful 
working was mainly dependent, was totally wanting here; he 
meant public spirit, viz., that enli^tened idea of self-interest 
which prompted men under certain political conditions to 
subordinate individual to public good and to sulunit Cheerfully 
to self-sacrifice, so that the well-being of the community 
might be promoted.”^^ 

As regards the functions of government, Digambar believed 
in Hhe laissez-faire policy of the Man^ester School. He 
opposed the proposal of the Government to abolish the 
customs, of Antarjali and Qangn^tra on the ground that 
social evils "should be removed by education and 
enli^tenment, and not by the hand of law. He opposed the 
scheme of the (^veriiment to establish primary sdiools from 
the proceeds of an education tax, because he believed that the 
community itself ought to take the responsibility of educating 
the masses. He said in the Town Hall speech on the 2nd 
September, 1868 "In season and out of season wC are 
accused of always asking Government to do what we should 
do ourselves. What truth there may be in this diarge, is not 
worth-while now to enquire. Certain it is that the best way 
to cure the evil is not to deprive the people of all power of 
actim but to train thein to act for themselves, to induce them 
to take an active and.intelligent in their affairs, to teach them 
tiiat should rely upon themselves most, if they wish for 
the help of others.*^ 


* Sholanath Chandra pbservM that Digambar's principle of 
"tc^ectian cif the members by certain fixed bo^es, such as the 
ChambMT of Commerce and the British Indian Association was not 
so caihdlie as that subsequently contended for by the Indian 
Leagc^i who asked for a general right of Municipal election, and 
whim Was conferred on the corporation of Calcutta by Sir Richard 
Temple in 1876. — ^fe of Digambar*, Vol. I, p. 126. 
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Digambar may be aeouSed of a good deal of inoonsistmicy 
in bis utterances bn the qisestum of mass education. In 1672 
he said in the legislative Council There could be no 
question that evsry child had a right to receive an education 
suited to his condition in life, and if his parents were unable 
to give it to him, he had an undoubted claim upon the State 
for the same.” But in the same speech he expressed the view 
that it would be inexpedient to introduce mass education in 
this country. "Mass education was no doubt desirable alike 
in the interests of good government and of humanity, but it 
was^ equally desirable that a sudden disruption should not 
take place in the existing social and industrial economy of the 
country, by its being quickened by a sort of hot-hpuse treatment 
or pursued under a system of tuition whidi might inspire a 
distaste for the specially arduous life to which at least three- 
fourths of the population of the country were destined.’^ 

His views on taxation showed -the same anxiety for the 
interests of the Zamindars al<»ie. He condemned the education 
cess but suggested an additional duty on salt, whidi he 
considered to be the least objectionable mode in whidi an 
additional revenue could be raised. "No tax could be productive 
in this country,” said he in the Legislative Council in the 
debate over the Cess Bill in 1871, "which did not readi the 
poor, because they constitute unfortunately ninety per c«at 
of the population.” 

Digambar’s theory of Patriotism deserves to be quoted, as 
it shows his insight into this- complex psydiological feeling. 
He said in the Fawcett Memorial Meeting bn the 26th 
November, 1872 : — ^"Patriotism is only developed clanship, 
and if properly analysed would appear to be another expression 
of self-love, although more intelligent and enlightened, which 
leads a man even to face the cannon’s mouth for the defence 
of his own home and hearth and for the glory of his coimtry, 
with which his own well-beiiig is indissolubly bound up.” . 

V. KristodasPal 
(1838-1884) 

i&istodas Pal’s life between 1861 and 1884 has been 
Called, with some truth, the political history of Beni^l for a 
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quarter of a century. Sir Richard Temple said of him, *1 found 
him next to Sir T. Madhava Rao, the best informed, and most 
intelligent Indian.* But Bholanath Chandra is somewhat 
severe in his criticism of Kristodas. He says .that Kristodas 
Pal "taught his country-men to run before they could stand 
alone. He made them forget their begging position, and set 
them on to retorting by agitation, mudi of whidi had the 
appearance of beggary on horse-back....A man of the people 
by birth, he disappointed his nation by spending his energies 
in Zamindari hamess.”^'^ 


Kristodas left college in 1857 at the age of 19, and spent 
the next four years in reading in the Calcutta Free Library 
where he stored up a huge mass of information, which became 
his greatest asset as a public man. In 1861 he became the 
editor of the ‘Hindoo Patriot,’ and held that position till his 
death. In 1861 he became the Assistant Secretary of the 
British Indian Association, and subsequently in 1879 he 
became its Secretary. In 1863, he was appointed Commissioner 
of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation and a Justice of the 
Peace. In 1872, he was nominated a Member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. In 1877 the title of ‘Rai Bahadur* was 
conferred upon him by the Government and in the following 
year, he was made a C.I.E. In 1883, he was elected by the 
British Indian Association for a seat in the Imperial Legislative 
Coimdl, a privilege which was granted to it by Lord Ripon. 

Kristodas Pal might be called the father of the polhy of 
‘pro^ssive realisation of self-government.’ Iii a speech in the 
Bengal Legislative Council in 1875 he said that if the people 
of India were in any way to be useful to tiiemselves and the 
nation at large, they could only be so by associating themselves 
with their European fellow-subjects. ‘They must learn a good 
deal, and under the direction and guidance of their rulers 
might prove themselves equal to the task whidi they might 
be called upon to perform.”^^ He set before himself and the 
nation the high ideal of colonial type of self-government. He 
said- :— "The British government in this country was a 
pro^ssive one, and the institutions founded by it were 
essditially progressive in their nature; and as the people 
were imbued with western knowledge and ideas, they longed 
for the western mode of govenunent, and for the introduction 
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of western institutions, for the protection of their Iflierties 
and the advancement of their welfare. It was, therefore, not 
unnatural that the people of Calcutta, who were admittedly 
in the van of intelligence and enlightenment should ask for 
that measure of self-government, whidi had been acco^ed 
to other countries, which owed allegiance to the British 
Crown — he meant the British Colonies and dependencies.” 
But when he came back to the domain of practical politics, 
he opposed even the introduction of the elective system in the 
Calcutta Corporation. Moreover, like the other members of 
the British Indian Association of this period, he opposed in 
the columns of the Hindoo Patriot the levying of the Education 
Cess and the Income tax, and suggested in their place the 
imposition of additional tax on salt. 

We have said before that W.C. Bonneijee delivered a 
speedi at the East India Association in London in 1867 
demanding the introduction of representative government in 
India. Kristodas Pal in a letter to his friend, Shambhoochandra 
Mookheijee, made the following observations on Mr. Baneijee’s 
speech “Of course the time has not arrived for a 
representative system, but the importance of the educated 
natives should be recognised by extending the principles of 
self-government in the shape of a Delegate Assembly, 
nominated by Government.”^® 

He maintains that the origin of the state is to be 
attributed to the necessity for protection. He shows his 
acquaintance with the different theories of origin of the state 
by referring to the patriarchal, contractual and ‘representative 
theories.’ His own theory may be termed as aii admixture of 
the theories of force and contract. He says : — ^“In a state of 
nature, indeed, in every state, man defends himself to the 
utmost of his powers, from a natural instinct. In the pre- 
social period, however, these powers are obviously limited. 
Hence the origin of the state, that is, an organisation, be it 
represented by a king, hero, prophet or council of elders; 
strong in the obedience— ^the necessary obedience it may be, 
enforced by circumstances and by the anxieties consequent 
on the insecurity of savage life— of the commtmity able to 
protect individuals where tiiey fail of themselves. So 
paramount, so essential is this fvmction of the state, that 
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individuals consent to put up witbi the neoessaiy eidls of that 
institution.*^* ■ s 

^ regards the fun^ons of goveinment', l&ittodas thinks 
that the primaiy dutjr of a gpverhmeht is to idfoid protection 
to the person and property of subjects.^ He is of opiitioh that 
the Government is entitled to the loyalty of subjects, mainly 
because if perfonns this highly important function. He ddSnes 
loyalty thus It is allegiance to the ruling poWer for 
protection received. That power would have no right to the 
allegiance of its subjects, if it did not fulfil its duties, if it did 
not offer protection to their person or property, froni external 
aggression or internal commotion, from the attacks of the 
unruly and the machinations of the wicked, if it did not give 
fair play to the springs of industry and allow the people 
subject to its sway freedom to pursue their callings in peace 
and security. If it did not make the weal of the community, 
whose trusted guardian it is, the object of its labours, what 
right would it have to claim allegiance? So loyalty is, in 
mercantile parlance, an exdiangeable commodity. It is an 
exchange for value received. It is necessarily calculating, and 
cannot be otherwise under any form of government. It is 
because the British Government is a blessing to the country, 
that the people are attadied and loyal to it.’*'*^ 

He made a bold stand against the repeal of the duties on 
cotton goods on financial grounds. When he found his efforts 
to be of no avail, he wrote in the Hindoo Patriot : — ^vThe 
constitution of the Indian Government gives the people no 
voice in its administration. The will of tiie autocrat of India 
is the law for the time. He ordains that the thing shall be 
done and it is done.” lake Raja Rammohim Roy, Kristodas 
too had a very high regard for the sense of justice ot the 
British people. He wrote in conclusion of the article referred 
to above :-^”But however despotic the visible ruler may be, 
the invisible genius which protects Britannia, wherever her 
flag waves, is present in all his beneficence in India, and that 
genius is never deaf to the vox popu/i.”** 



CHAPTER Vtl 


POLITICAL THOUGHT OF SISIRKUBilAR 
GHOSH 

(1840-1911) • 


1. Introduction 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika, in which all the political ideas 
of Sisirkumar Ghosh were published, began to appear from 
Palua Magura, a little village in the Saddar Subdivision of 
the district of Jessore from the year 1868.* The files of the 
first two years of the Patrika seem to have disappeared from 
the face of the enrth; from the third year (1870), however, the 
old files have been preserved in the officd of the Patrika. From 
the perusal of these files it appears that Sisirkumar was the 
most virulent and uncompromising critic of the British 
Indian administration in the period between 1870 and 1885, 
the year of the origin of the Congress. Attacks and criticisms 
have been levelled against the British Indian administration 
since the very introduction of English education in a systematic 
fashion in this country. But what characterises the criticism 
of Sisirkumar from that of the earlier generations and of his 
contemporaries is the spirit of intense suspicion towards the 
Government*. As early as 1872 the Englishman, the Pioneer 


* The following quotation illustrates the new spirit of suspteion 
which characterised the political views of a certain class of educated 
people in the seventies of the last century: *^e people and 
Government here are tm distinct bodies, their interests clash, their 
aims and scope differ and the result is a continual struggle between 
them for prerogatives and privileges. The difference of their 
position is, indeed, so wide tiiat our Government cannot further tiie 
interests of tiie people without injuring its own interests directly 
or indireetiy. '—A. B. Potriita, 1st January, 1874. 
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and the Observer accused the Patrika of preadiing sedition.^ 
Sisirkttmar did not belong either to the landed or to the 
official nobility, nor did he try to acquire self-importance by 
attaching himself to the Rtqas and Zamindars. So in those 
days of aristocratic domination, he was not recognised publidy 
as the leader of any school of political thought but hundreds 
of educated young men came under the spell of Sisirkumar’s 
writings and acknowledged him in their heart of leader of any 
school of political thought but hundreds of educated young 
men . became extremist leader of the post-Congress era, 
saluted Sisirkumar as his political Guru.^ Sisirkuinar is the 
first exponent of the Extremist school of Indian politicians 
not only because of his attitude towards Government but also 
because of his bold scheme of popular political organisation 
in this country. 

Economic, cultural, political and international causes 
were at work to give rise to the Extremist school in Bengal 
in the early seventies of the nineteenth century. Comparatively 
a large number of Bengali youths had by the that time 
received English education, which has been the greatest 
liberalising force in India. They had learnt the history of 
Greece, Rome, England and France most diligently and the 
spirit of democratic government whidi they imbibed from 
their studies impelled them to agitate for something 
resembling self-government. In earlier generations those who 
had received English education were either absorbed in 
Government service or in lucrative Banianships or in the 
learned professions. But from the seventies the supply of 
educated men for these services and professions began to be 
greater than the demand and the consequence was that the 
grim spectre of unemployment began to haunt the minds of 
the Bengali youths.^ The education whidi they had received 
enabled them to take an enlightened interest in the 
government of their country and they saw that all the high 
posts were reserved for Englishmen. The country had advanced 
culturally, but economic progress had not kept pace with 
cultural progress. The Bengali youths had no avenue of 

f oyment in trade and industries. So they were extremely 
ntented With their lot and with the habitual dependence 
) Indian people on government began to throw ^e entire 
blame on the government for all the evils firom whidi they 
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suffered. The cost of administration began to mount up 
rapidly after the transference of political power from the 
Company to the Crown. To meet the increasing expenditure 
fresh demands were made on the people in the shapa of 
various new taxes^ Wh^ the people were thus being taxed, 
the severe famine of 1865-66 overtook Orissa and a part of 
Western Bengal. "Food readied eight and ten times and in 
particular places thirty or thirty-five timea the ordinary 
price, and was not procurable for money in many places.”^ As 
the economic condition of the people, and especially of the 
middle classes, began to grow from bad to worse, political 
sentiment too began to veer round extremism. 

Moreover, the educated middle class grew impatient at the 
slow rate of political progress of the country. They thought 
that time had come to entrust them with certain 
responsibilities of administration; but the Government thought 
that the condition of the country did not warrant them in 
making any change in their policy. So a clash of opinions and 
feelings became inevitable. Sisirkumar gave voice to the 
prevailing sentiment of the middle classes in the following 
words : "The policy adopted by the British nation towards 
India was something like a semblance of the Roman policy. 
The principle of government by popular assistance is a part 
and parcel of the English national mind. They could not get 
rid of it except by surrendering their own character. This 
would be committing suicide. Accordingly, the appearance of 
some of the popular institutions was introduced in India. The 
Jury system was introduced in a few solitaiy districts and it 
was promised to the rest. One-third of the Judgeships of High 
Courts was declared open to the natives of the country. 
Municipal self-government was promised unreservedly and 
semblances of it were introduced generally. Natives of the 
country were made eligible to the Legislative Coimdls and 
solitary native gentlemen have been appointed to the seats 
therein. Now these acts of British Government pleased, the 
people a great deal. But it pleased them more as holding out 
hopes rather than as any substantial blessings.” Then he 
points out how the fulfilment of these hopes has bem deferred 
and has consequently given rise to discontent.^ 

Last, though not the least of all, the world movements 
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were rousing high hopes in the mind of the. Bengali youths> 
The partial unification and the estaUishment of onastitutionsl 
government in Italy under thehouse of Savoy.* the liberation 
of slaves and the foundation of the Negro st^ of Ldberia as 
the result of the American Civil’ War^f the liberal poUos^ of 
Alexander II in Russia and the triumih of nationalism in 
Germany and Italy were all watched with de^ intereft by 
the educated classes in Bengal and they hoped that- they 
would secure for themselves the benefits which the western 
world has obtained. 

The operation of these new forces made the apperanee of 
extremist political thought almost inevitable. Sisirkuinar 
Ghodi made himself the mouthpiece of this new school of 
political thought. He was able to captivate the mind of a large 
section of the educated people of Bengal by making the 
PatrUta an organ of the middle classes, by his broad sympathy, 
brilliant humour, and above all, by his bold attacks on the 
Government.^ 

Sisirkumar Ghosh was not, however, a mere political 
agitator. His writings reveal to us some bold political 
speculations' regarding the nature, form and functions of 
government and especially regarding the theory of 
pimishment. This philosophical basis of his unritings is all the 
more surprising because the whole of his literary output was 
meant for publication in his Patrika, which he served as the 
editor, composer, printer, despatdier and even as the malmr 
of types and ink with which it was printed. He had no 
opportunity of receiving high University education. He was 


Dwarakanath Vidyabhushan in an article showing the necessity 
of sending some representatives to the British Parliament observes 
that at present pubic opinion is being consulted in France (Napoleon 
III gave . the right of discussing the budget to the French Legislative 
Assembly in 1862). Italy has adopted constitutional government 
and the Czar is contemplating its introduction in Russia. 
SbompraAosh, 31st Ashadh, 1269 B.S. (1862). 

t Sisirkumar vn'ote: *That certain racee are to be’ tiaves only, 
is a dogma which has been practically refuted in the case of the 
Negroes of Libwia and however low and d^raded we may be, we 
are certaiiUy not lower than the Negroes.*— A.B. patrika, 1st 
September, 1870. 
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a self-taught and self-made man* si^t of pldlofcniblosl 
enquiry, witli which he was endowed frmn Ms y«Qr boyhoiM, 
later on blossomed forUi' in his "Amiya Nimai .Ghmt^ 
"Kaladiand Gita,* *Narottam Charilf and "Lord Gauranga”, 
every one of which is a master-piece in recent Vaishaava 
Literature. 

The inherent Vaishnava sentiment checked, his ctxtremist 
political views from breaking forth into violence. He had an 
instinctive horror for violent means. He advised the Irish 
people not to take recourse to violence.* He urns a keen 
student of international politics, and especially . of the 
movements in the British colonies, l^e constitutional 
movements in these countries made a strong appeal to his 
mind and he always urged upon his countrymen the necessity 
of making constitutional agitation. . . 

• 

It Sisirkumar as an Exponent of 
Middle-Claee Democracy 

Sisirkumar Ghosh was one of the earliest and ablest 
exponents of the democratic form of government in India. We 
have shown before that Rajn Rammohun Roy did not demand 
any representative legislature, because the necessary condition 
for the success of such a body was wanting in India in his time. 
Mr. George Norton, the Advocate-General of Madras, ha his 
lectures in the Madras College Hall in 1833-34 showed indeed 
the necessity of having some kind of representative legislature, 
but at the same time expressed the view that time had not 
yet come for the establishment of sudi a body in India.* 
Thoughtful Indians too seem to have realised that the 
number of men taking an enlightened interest in public 
affairs was so limited that it would be difficult to find proper 
constituencies fhr a representative legislature. The earliest 


* ‘It is only by some means (d'.politioal: representation that the 
common interests of the people of both these portions of the English 
Empire can be identified, and their union as fellow subjects be 
permanently fixed. These means are at present wanting to the 
people of India; but it is hot vain oqMCtation that they will hafore 
long be suppli^*. —Norton’s Rudiments Gdhdras, 1841), p. 266, 
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demands for “a partially representative legislature” were 
made by the British Indian Association, in 1852 and by 
Pearyehand Mitra in 1853.* Then his opinion was echoed in 
The Hindoo Patriot in February 1857.^* Then, in 1860, in a 
public meeting held at the Calcutta Town Hall and attended 
by "the Europeans and Natives-, Ifindus and Muhammadans, 
Jews and Christians,” a resolution was passed demanding a 
Leipslative Council, composed of unofficial as well as official 
members.”^^ But the Resolution did not specifically mention 
whether the non-official members were to be elected or 
nominated. We have shown before that Dwarakanath 
Vidyabhushan was the first to demand** a full-fledged 
representative legislature. In 1867 Mr. W. C. Boneijee, while 
stud 3 ring in England, delivered a lecture on "Representative 
and Responsible Government of India,” In course of this 
lecture he said: "My opinion is that there ought to be a 
representative Assembly, and a Senate sitting in India, with 
a power of veto to the Governor-General, but under the same 
restriction as exists in America, with perhaps in absolute 
power of veto to the Crown”.** Ilie next demand came from 
Dakshinaranjan Mukheijee.*^ Most of these writers simply 
made the demand without discussing the reasons for which 
they . demanded representative legislature. None of them 
could point out the means by which the demand might be 
made an effective one. It was reserved for Sisirkumar Ghosh 
to adduce philosophical reasons for making a demand for 
representative legislature and to point out the means by 
which such a demand could be made irresistible. ' 

The basis of his claim for democracy was the contractual 
theory of the origin of government. He held that as the 
number of men increased in a commimity, there arose the 
necessity of having an arbitrator who would settle the disputes 
between different members of the community. So the power 
of deciding cases was vested in the hands of one, who came 
to be known as the chief or the Raja.... He was to protect the 
citizens and to educate them, and in return every member of 
the society was to make a free gift to him. This gift became 
the first tax.** 

'V-' ■ ■ ’ ® ' 

Sisirkumar believed democracy to be the best of all foras 

of Govemment. He argued that democracy gives better 
security to life and property than despotism, and said that 
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the Czar of Russia was hated by the people, while the 
President of U,S.A. is loved by the citizens of ^^erioa. He 
further pointed out that had France been a Republic, she 
would not have suffered defeat at the hands of Gennahy.^^ 

From his study of the history of political development of 
India and Europe, he came to the conclusion that India has 
become fit for a democratic constitution. He says that there 
are three stages pf political growth in every nation. He 
designates these stages as rudimentary, centralising and 
confederating. In the first or rudimentary stage, political life 
is confined to small areas. The form of government in this 
stage may be republican or monarchical. "Such were the 
monarchies of andent India, Greece, Italy and England. 
Likewise there were small republics, such as those of the 
Townships of Hindoostan, Gredan Republics, etc.” 

The next stage is the growth of national state under 
despotism. "Then comes the centralising period, when the 
territorial units of political existence expand in size. Cities 
become united into provinces and provinces into kingdoms, 
scattered power concentrates, isolated territories are knit 
together, tribes are merged into nations, physical prosperity 
promoted to a high degree, property made more secure, 
commerce thriving, intellect highly developed, wonderful 
works of arts constructed and a distinct national pride 
formed. In this stage, in short, the sinews of the nation are 
strengthened, and an impulse given to its genius. In England 
the reign of Elizabeth was the culminating point of this stage; 
in France, the reign of LOiiis XIV. 

The third stage, designated by Sisirkumar as the 
confederating stage, is not, as the name would suggest, a 
period of confederation of nations, but of confederation of 
political authorities, i.e. , in plain words, a democracy.. He 
does not think the early republics of Greece, Rome and India 
to be the best agencies fOr the development of a good life, as- 

sphere of social life in these.states was restricted to small 
areds. ^e finds fault with the second stage too, because in 
it unity id^reabded only in the person of the sovereign. But 
this stage' is the necessary prelude to democraiy. "The 
possession of material and intellectual prosperity in the 
second stage gives an impetus to the innate dignity of man. 
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AocordiDgiy, citizens aspire to share the sovereisn power in 
the best way they can. A blow is aimed at monardiical 
government and a comparatively strong current begins to run 
counter to its influence*. 

The transition fi^om despotism to democracy is. made, 
according to him, by Serious collision between the monarch 
and the subjects, as is evidenced from the history of England 
in the seventeenth and that of France in the eighteenth 
century. 

Having established the general principle of political growth, 
Sisirkumar applies it to the case of India. He says that India 
has been under the centralising process of government under 
the British. This process has been of such great value of 
Indians that “while independent Asian states such as China 
and Persia are yet groping in the dark, the Hindoos residing 
in Asia, enjoy all the advantages of civilised European states 
and this they owe to their conquerors.* But as the logic of 
history shows, India cannot remain satisfied with it. She 
must desire the adoption of liberal prindples in government. 
Sisirkumar concludes this essay by observing that “it is not 
from any feeling of disloyalty that Ae Native Press loudly cry 
for redi^ss from English people, it is the immediate sequence 
of &eir system of government.**'^ 

We might not agree with his views regarding the ancient 
Greek ai^ Roman republics; but it must be admitted that this 
evolutionary study of the development of polity oh a 
comparative basis is a remarkable one. Su^ a study was not 
made even . in England before 1885-86, when Prof. Sidgwick 
first began to lecture oh this subject to the students of 
Cambridge.** This essay also shows that the Indian studmits 
of European history were applying the principles of historical 
and constitufional develoinnent Of Europe to the condition of 
thdr own countty. 

Sisiripanar demanded a Parliament for India as early as 
i87(iy | S ;j He was conscious of flie fiict. that the demand might 
seei^w be a premature one; but he relied' that “we have 
gre^H^th m &e destiny of a nation, which has outlived flie 
MsHHa oppressimi and Anglo-Saxon contact* He further 
sidfHQiat “Fathers plant trees and jihUdren enjoy the fruits; 
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we Bieiy not sea « Petiiaiitent'in bdia but our children nay, 
and we can die with^ some conndation, if we cm ^e whh dliiB 
belief'-" ■ 

He baa^ his demand for Pnliament, first on the teend 
of tlie history of colonies within file British empire. He s^ 
tint if danada and Australia were securing autonomy, why 
should India lag behind? Secondly, he claims self-government 
as the inherent right of man. ‘We as human beings have all 
the aspirations and privileges of hui^n beings and we do not 
know how England can reasonably refuse our demand.”^ 
Thirdly, he shows that India has got all the characteristics 
of a nation. ^As a nation we live, and unlike the Jews, in our 
own country, with a language, literature, genius, philosophy 
and a religion of our own;** Sudi an appeal to the cultural 
basis of political unity and political power -has been a potent 
factor in the establishment of nation- states in modem Greece 
and Italy. In the seventies of the last century the religious 
prophets like Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Dayananda did 
mU(h more than the Orientalists to make the people of India 
proud of their own culture. Fourthly, Sisirkumar appealed to 
the basic principle of the English constitution and says, 
‘‘Nothing short of a representetive form of government in 
£K>me fiiape ought to be demand^, for those who are taxed 
should at least be permitted to cboose the mode in which the 
assessment ought to be made.”^* He was severe in 
condemnation of the then ei^tihg Legislative Coimcils, as 
they, did not represent the peo|>le in any way. 

Another reason fordemanding^aieprefentatiye Parliament 
was that the British Parliament wae so burdened with other 
affairs that Indian interest was neglected by it. “If we 
demand a Parliament of our o wn from the Eni^igh people, it 
is to lighten their trouble.”^ ' 

In an article entitled “Legislation by foreigners” he showed 
still another reason for establishing a representative • 
Le^slatiire in India. He contended in this article that 
foreigners could never make good laws in an andmit and 
civilised 'Country ifice India. By elaborate statistics he proved 
that the; Ei^hsh theihselves detected the flaws in laws they 
had nutde for Inlda imd fredulmtly repealed them. This has 
happened because fiie English people could not understand 
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the spirit of the civilisation of India. ‘India has a civilisation 
of its own. It is a distinct country from England and its people 
have distinctive features, acquired by an exclusive civilisation 
of thousands of years. It is not for a foreigner to come and 
at once unravel the Gordian knot, it is not for a foreigner to 
come and analyse the manners, customs, civilisation and 
genius of such an intelligeivt and exclusive race whi^ India 
is peopled with."*® 

Raja Rammohun Roy had shown in 1830-32 that if a large 
body of cultured Englishmen could be induced to settle in 
India, the political progress of the country would be 
accelerated. After the lapse of nearly forty years Sisirkumar 
too echoes the sentiment. “If we had a large body of European 
residents here, we might have, perhaps, by this time had a 
Parliament.”®^ A large body of Anglo-Indian population had 
grown up in India since the death of the Raja; a large number 
of European merchants had been living in India at the time 
of Sisirkumar. He appealed to these Anglo-Indians and 
Europeans to make common cause with the Indians on the 
groimd that “constitutionally the Anglo-Indians are as much 
slaves as we are.” “It is a poor satisfaction, no doubt, to the 
Europeans that they are better off than ^e natives when 
they are themselves worse off than the rest of the human 
race, than their own brothers and relations in England.”®® 

In this connection it is to be noticed that in those early 
days of Indian nationalist agitation, Sisirkumar's Clear vision 
foresaw the danger to the democratic movement in India iirom 
the claim of special privileges for the Mussalmans. He wrote: 
“Those Mussalmans who ara for special privileges must not 
forget the interests of India. India first and then other 
considerations. The spectacle of Ifindus and Mussalmans 
quarrelling over the texts of the Puran or the Koran is not 

at all a serious affair.II, But it is altogether a serious 

affair, when the unthinking Mussalmans cry for special 
privileges the effect of which can do no good to theniselves, 
but would be very weafiening to the country.”*®® 

proposal for the inclusion of several members from 
i^|[a in the British Parlimnent had been going on since 
cn'l time of Joseph Hume (1831). The East India Association 
had been making agitation for it since the sixties of the 
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last eeicituiy. lhlra1i^^^ Vtdjjnd&aahah also advised the 
Bei^ldi people td join the Boinhi^tes with a view to making 
a similai^ demand.*^ But SisirkumaV opposed this SOheme 
on three grounds. First, *We are for Hoine Ride, and we 
cannot sympathise Witii those who are for repveSlsntatiym^ 
sent from here.”^' Secondly' suitable representatives could 
not' be found, and even if found,' it' WtUld ’be diflBcult to 
get-lhem elected by any English cimstituenoy. ThiUel^i eyen- 
if India gets the riiht of sending her own represontatiOtto' 
from India, the Indian members would be in such a hopOlees 
minority that they would not be able' to' secure anyitiliUl^e 
bienefit for India "If India coulil be adequately represented 
that would have been a. yeiy good tlung perhaps, bUt it , is 
infinite times better to remain unrepresentedl than to.be 
inadequately repreilented like Ireland,*^^ 

Sisiikumar knew, what the members of the British Indian 
Association and the political agitators did not clOarly realise, 
that an isolated opinion expressed in a pamphlet or a newspeper 
article or even a resolution of the council in favour of India would 
not make the Govemn^t listen to the proposal Public opinion, 
not only in the large towns, but ' also, in the district and 
subdivisional towns must be created by a^coinprehensive political 
organisation first of all; and then through pOrais^t citation 
by .the politically united p&ple the desired gQcd;;ini£^t be 
reached.^ f^ock, kno^ and it fhi^ be opened unto you” ww 
his oft-repeated formula foi;: political agitation. . 

Sisirkumar was a young 'mien of twenty when the IndigO 
Disturbance broke out^in westenl"Bengal. HSs nephew Mrinal 
Babu tells me that Sisjirkumar took a leading part along with 
Babu 'Vishnucharan Biswas and Digambar Biswas of 
Chaiugacha (Jessore) in orgenisii^ the Rycits . against vthe 
Indigo planters.^^: His name, however, is not mentioned .in the 
Report of the Indigo commission. The tenour. of Sisirkumaris 
writing leads ;one to believe that he hed sitine- part in 

The rulers of tiiti'E^pife 'khew the iorigini of this greiit. 
eotffllSfaation. it is yet a n^siOry.tO them as to how- a combination 
of tile ap'athetie Bengali Ryotar^ tombiHation in adiich about five 
millions of men took part Was broiuiht about so secretly and so 
suddenly. We shall disclose, the seerit toidm^ fer tile benefit of the 

P.— 14 
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oiganifing tho peaiMiito at that timo.* Whateyw mig^t ba his 
0 ^ part in the In^go Distuibance; he. was never tired of 
talking of it proudly. In his attempt to prove the. effieecy of 
popular organisation he always held iq» the example of the 
success attained by the passive resistance of due peasants in 
1860. He even went so far as to ediort the Irish pecqple to 
follow the model of the Bengal peasants. “It is by passive 
resistance alone, they can bring the landlords to their terms.* 
From this it is not unreasonable to conclude that the idea of 
organising popular opinion with a view to offering passive 
resistrace to the Ctovemment was lurking in his mind. 

Sisirkumar wanted to organise public opinion not only in 
India but also in England and America. His idea of carrying 
on political pin^agOnda in England was not to appeal'to the 
governing classes there, but to the middle classes who “are 
of opinion that India should be justly governed for the benefit 
of Ipdians, if it is to be . retained at aQ.”*^ 

His idea ragarding the enlistment of sympathy for the 
Indian cause from America is remarkable. Such an idea, 
probably, did not come to the mind of any other man in 
Bmigal in those early days of Indian national mOvemmit. In 
1871 an American poUtidan, named Mr. Seward, visited the 
Punjab and left the country with an impression, based on a 
District Magistrate’s statement, that India was very U^tly 
taxed. On that occasion Sisirkumar wiote: “We have thus lost 
>a great chance of provbking^ adverse odtidsm regardii^;the 

Ooymnmaiit td our country in America^ .What we say 

is lost in tho winds. We simply cry in^the wilderness, but the 
remarks of a livfd nation cannot be trifled withM..»....~...~.If 
there is a rivaliy between nations regardhog. their wealth, 
power and inteUigmoe, there is also a rivalry regarding their 
goo(faMss, generosity and justice. WouM England Uke to be 
t au nte d with oppression, and injastioe? Proud and hauihly 
as ihe Enidiih people i are/' they would feel it most deeply. 
Would Eng^d like to be (harged before the whole world mat 
she is not as good to India as she sh^d be?^. 

rulers at the land who :ir|»; satisfied wite thepiseives, ehen 
‘tile pultiiefeelpiklin eiVUeseentjstate’/. Wp foelnowtUehefitetion 
in disdodng,t^..sMie|t,'be!Muse,tiie.n<hle heroeSi of ovr ere 
both dead.fr” 4^ teuUember g, IgSO. .; . 
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We havG tried-to show, so far t^|t Siriricuinar was in favour 
of organising Uie i^idoally-rnoigii^ Pfople of into a 

compact and representative poliiocal assodatlpp, and ther ^7 
compelling the Government to defer to the wishes of die 
middle classes. He was the first man in Bengcd to protest 
against the exclusive privilege of the landed aristocracy of 
representing the people He was equally against the method 
of entrusting a voice in public affairs to the Ryots. He was 
a staunch advocate of the middle-class democracy. The 
following quotation explains his reason for entrusting the 
middle class alone with political power: *They (the Zamindars) 
cannot, properly represent the myriads of the people of 
Bengal..<....llie oinnion prevails and we cannot gainsay it, 
that, as a rule, while eagerly grasping the power of rank and 
wealth, they (the Zamuidare) are culpably neglectful of the 
duties and obligations which the possession of property 
imposes, l^th many bright exceptions, the msjority are sunk 
in sensuality and sloth, mindful of their ease and comfort, 
and indifferent to the interests of these dependent on them. 
The masses compose the RyOtaiy class, but plunged in deep 
ignorance, unconscious of their own powers and unable to 
exercise them, wanting in the means whereby they can make ' 
themselves heard by Government, it is next to impossible 
that a representative man can be found amongst them. The 
gently class is the most important of all, but unfortunately 
the existence of sudi a class is not even so much as 
acknowledged by Government. They have, in fact, no legal 
existence in Bengal. Amongst all civilised countries the 
gentry or middle class Carries the greatest influence in all 
matters, and so it is in Bengal. But (Sovernment purposely 
ignores the existence of tins class.*^ 

He maintained that there was sudi an antagonism of 
economic interests between the Zamindars and the Ryots 
that it Was impossible for the fohner to represent the latter. 
The middle clam alonq, a^wordiiv to him, was capable of. 
pi^t^cting ami lepmsenting the^ of the Ryots. He 

Wotdd like to vest poliHctd power hi the middle classes 
(meaning thereby '^e mepibera of the p^mSimis such as 
doctors, trad«r8» etc.^ j^ probed the 

small would airge fimm to promote the 

-iptwesta'^'cf'llHi.linaiSS^ ever-oecure 
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lasting important, dr become truly national, Whidi does hot 
take up'the interest of the' masses against those of the few 
who oppress them In the first stage of democracy the 
bourgeoisie made claims to represent the peasants and 
aitisans everywhere in the world, just as in the earlier days 
the enlightened despots claimed to represent the nation as 
a whole. But the economic struggles between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariate has shown ^at the former cannot truly 
represent the interests of the latter. In India, too, we find 
numerous instances illustrating the truth of this general 
principle. Among others we may.' take the instance of 
Sisirkumar himself. He was generous and philanthropic, no 
doubt, but when any serious clash of interests arose between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariate, he invariably advocated 
the cause of the former. He did not like to give any portion 
of the money, so long utilised for promoting hifihor education 
of the dasses, for promoting primary education of the masses.* 
He protested aga.inst the Factory Act of 1877, because it did 
not allow the capitalist employers to exact work for 16 hours 
a day from an operative.t 

III. J^is Views on Local Self-government 

As Sisirkumar was a staunch advocate of the democratic 
form of government, it is naturally to be expected. that he 

* Ibid, 'National Education’, Feb. 21, 1878. The beet safe^ of 
government against insurrections no.w is that the masses are 
unable to look into the doings of the Government and educated 
natives intervene between the Government and them. But give the 
common people a little knowledge, however small, and reduce the 
middle classes to their level by doing away with high education, 
then the common people will learn to chafe at the nueasures of 
taxation . and turn the discontent against the Government which 
they now manifest against Mahejans and landlord’s. Certainly this 
consideration should not persuade the Government withholds 
mass education. All we.say ^is that the Government should at tho 
same ^me go on advancing higli education to interest the middle 
classes to its cause.*’ 

fFaictoiy Act in India,’ "A large death rate amongst our 
operatives Is far more preferhible to the collapse of this ihdustiy*^ 
''We can, after the mmufactiires are fully estdblisHed, seek to 
protect thS operatives.” (A. B. Pairika, Sept. 2, 1876). 
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would make a strong plea for the introduction of local self- 
government in Bengal. But it is curious to note ^^at he 
opposed Sir George Campbell’s idea of esteUishing rural 
municipalities in 1871.^ The real reason for such an oiqiiosition 
was not that he was against the idea of self-goyeinment in 
the sphere of local administration but that he wias highly 
suspicious of any scheme originating from the brain of Sir 
George Campbell. He thought that Sir George was trying to 
impose only new taxes without giving to the people the reality 
of self-government. “The more the municipalities multiply 
the more and more the Government will shift its own 
ligitimate burden upon the shoulders of the people.”^^ That 
he. was. not against ^e very idea of local self-government in 
1871-72 is proved by the following quotation from his writings: 
“Make these councils elective, let even the Chairman be 
elected by the rate-payers and we believe people will not 
grudge the imposition of fresh taxation. If Mr. Campbell is 
sincerely desirous of granting a great boon to the. people of 
Bengal, he can have no objection to make such changes in the 
body of the bill as would meet the requirements of the people. 
There can be no political danger in giving power over such 
minor matters as education, sanitotion, etc., to the people, 
and we hope Mr. Campbell will thus secure the blessing of 
the forty millions entrusted to his care.”^^ 

He advocated the immediate introduction of local self- 
government for three reasons. First, that the management of 
local administration will give experience to the' people in 
managing their own affairs. “Let the people have their own 
commissioners, let the people spend their own . money, 
squander away if they choose, and nobody except themselves 
will be losers by their fblly. Experience will at last teaOh them 
how to husband their resources, and experience is the best 
of teachers.”^^ There is a general impression amongst students 
of history that Lord Bipon Was the flrst mpn to introduce local 
self-government “as a measure of political and popular 
education.” But as a matter of facst, Sisirkumar useci this very 
argument for the introduction of local self-government eight 
years before Lord Ripou: didrSisirkumar wrote in 1875: “It 
may form the nucleus of political freedom of the nation. We 
have hitherto depended top much lipion Government. Even a 
SOcial reform we have not dared to undertake without loudly 
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calling for the aid of the Government; widow marriage is to 
be legalised, poligamy to be aboUsfaed, olMCene hteratnre to 
be suppressed and for all these we have poured out deep 
bewailings into the ears of the ruling race. We have thus 
rendered ourselves quite helpless and placed our destinies at 
^e tender mercies of our Governors. We have forgottoi the 
' art of taking care of ourselves, and if we continue in this state 
a Century more, we shall be under the necessity of seeking 
the aid of our ruler even in managing our own household 
affairs. It behoves our countrymen, therefore, to bestir 
themselves and urge upon the Government wi^ all their 
might to teadi them to govern themselves.^ The third reason 
adduced by Sisirkumar in favour of the introduction of local 
self-government was that it would teach the Byots that they 
have got certain rights and that this consciousness would 
encourage them to resist the oppressions of the Zamindars 
and the petty government servants. "The Government has 
done mu^ to conciliate the higher classes of Indians, but it 
has done nothing to conciliate the masses. The masses pay 
all the taxes, and what do they get in return? Education they 
have not got. Protection? Protection from whom? They get no 
protection from the oppression of the Government servants. 
They are much more oppressed by the police and tax- 
gatherers than the better classes. As for protection from the 
strong, it is true that the stronger now cannot beat the weak 
at his pleasure, but he can do worse. He can harass the R;^ots, 
ruin them in law courts, and that is worse thiui beating. The 
self-government measure will, however, be a real boon to . 
them. It will teach them that they have political rights, which 
they can exercise to their advantage, and thus they will be 
naturally more loyal to the constituted authorities than they 
are at present.”*^ 

His idea about local self-government, however, was &t 
more comprdiensive than what Lord Ripcm conceived it to be, 
or what has been conceded even now. He wanted the 
introduction of a purely elective system in the Mufassil 
muniapalities.^? He strongly obiected to the appointment of 
magistratea as chairmmi t>f District Boards.^ 

He woul4 Ji^e to transfer the control of the police to the 
Distil as in England the Country Coundls. 
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control the local p^ce fiwee. *V the poUoo ttre placed under 
the manngemrait of the Boarde, thei^ WiB be leet oi^eeeion; 
the innocent will have lees diance of being hauled up and the 
gdilty of eeraping. We can alK> venture to add that if the 
PoluM Department is nu^e over to the Boards, the fedUng 
that the Goverhm«at is alien, will disappear from the 
country.'^ Moreover, he wanted that the old Pandiayats 
should be revived' in the villages. The headman should be 
elected by the villagers mid he should be empowered by the 
Government to receive all complaints regarding petty offences. 
The Suitors themselves should noniinate the Panchayat to 
decide their case. Thus according to Sisirkumar, there should 
be no permanent Panchayat. 'The cases to be tried by these 
village Panchayats may be limited to simple hurt, assault, 
abuse, trespass, and ddbts not exceeding a small sum. In the 
cases of hurt, assault, abuse and cattle trespass, the power 
of the Pandiayat may be limited to awarding damage not 
exceeding Rupees five.*'^^ 

When Sir Ridiard Temple wanted to introduce an elective 
system in 'the Calcutta Municipality, the Powerful justices 
(municipal commissioners were called Justices in imitation 
of the English Justices of Peace) strongly opposed the measure. 
Sir Ridiard desired that the people should express their 
opinion in favour of election. Sisirkumar, who enjoyed the 
confidence of Sir Ridiard Temple, galvanised public opinion 
in support of the elective system.^ In 1882 he recounted with 
great self-satisfaction the part he had played in introducing 
the elective system in the Calcutta Corporation. the eve 


* Ibid., July 13, 1882. Tt is not known how this great privikga 
came to be grantai to the dtizens of Calcutta; but this important 
matter was settled between two individuals, ona a nder and the 
other one of the subject race, vts., Sir Richard Temple and a Hindu. 
Said Sir Richard: T)o you really think that the scheme will 
succeed?” "Yes, if you sincerely wish it,” replied the Hindu. *But 
I do sincerely wish it” replied Sir Richard Tmjdis. The Hindu said: 
”But the ^iropean reddenti in the toitni Will make such a row that 
it Would ba a vaiy disagreeable, perhaps a difficult task for your 
Honour to go dUrough that opposition.” ”You mean the shopkeepers, 
well, if the scheme fails it will not be fin* want of active interest 
on my.pwrt” He kept this word, and the scheme succeeded.' 
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of the first election to the Cidcutta CortK>i»ti(m he wrote an 
article entitled “Calcutta under Trial” expliuninc clearly the 
jpTindples whkh should guide the voters in exercising their 
franchise. If the advice whidli he tendered in that article be 
followed by the electors in India tonlay, mu<h of the corruption 
in political Ufa woaldiiiifanish away. To him the exercise of 
frap^ise was dischargaii^'a saered^to he 

^dsnianded ofthe elector the exertion of all his intellectu^ and 
moral powers in voting for a particular eandidate.^^ : 

IV. His Views on Civil Liberty ' ' 

Like Raja Ramtoohun Roy^ . Sisirkumai^ .was a; strong 
advocate of civil liberty. The Raja’s opinion, was that Indians 
have been compensated for the loss of political liberty Iby the 
recognition of civil liberty under , the British Qoyemmenh He 
had: warned the Gove.rnmontthat if the civil liberty which the 
Indian people had fondly expected to enjoy un|d.er the BritiS^ 
Government be curtailed, there would arise grave discontent 
amongst them. In the sixties and toventies of the last Cehtviry 
serious restrictions were placed bn the ciVil liberty of the 
people.' Sisirkumar pointed out fordbly how the ordinary 
rights of citizenship had been curtailed one after another, 
how 'the Criminal Procedure Code was followed by the 
Dramatic Performances Act, the Press Act and tiie Arms Act, 
and how these measures gave the magistrate “absolute 
control over the rights, human and divine, of the people of 
India.”^ The Raja had admitted that under the Muhammadan 
‘Government the veiy' existence of civil liberty was unknown. 
But Sisirkumar now pointed out that even the despotic 
Mughal Government did not take away from the subjects the 
right, of bearing arms or of holding a refig^ous controversy 
with a Mullah. 

.' The Raja , had .thought , that codificatibn of law would 
guarantee dyil liberty to the people, inasmuch aa they woidd 
be able to know thdr rights and would be saved from toe 
arbitrary dedaion of toe judges. But Sisirkumar maintained 
that the Civil Procedure Act of 1859, the Criminal Law (Act 
XIi^ df;1860), the Evidence Act I of 1872 and the Criminal 
Pmiidttre Abt (Act X of 1872) have failed to give any 
sapdkction to the people; “and some of them aio regarded as 
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ft:iitmdiag^«nc^ liberty of llie 
Wk^iiyiBtikigts n^e further attempts to codify the emsting 
la^t>in 1S77, Snirkiimar protested agamst thli proppsod 
codiiV^ti 9 n, ^e adxpitted, indeed, that the dvil laws pf the 
Hij^^V^ at^ i^iiuceptible.of mu<h .improvement, “blit i^e task 
of refoimation in this resped cimnot be safely entrusted to 
the hands of foreigners. So far it is quite certain tliat drtain 
branihes of judiciary laws can be codified with advsuitage, 
but any wholesale codification' might prove extremely 
dangerous, so sppg .as the task of framing codes is not made 
over to jthe people for whose benefit they are to be framed.”^^ 

the chief guarantee of civil liberty lies -in the fair and 
impartial administration of justice. It is for this reason that 
Raja Aammohun made su^ heroic efforts to reform the 
judiciary ip India. But most of the charges vdiich he brought 
against the judicial system in India, were repeated more than 
forty years after his deathby Bankimchandra and Sisirkumar. 
Sisirkumar might have been influenced by Bankimchandra 
in his views about the costliness of law-courts and the utter 
helplessness of the peasants. The courts, in the opinion of 
both Bankimchandra arid Sisirkumar, are a powerful 
machinery'for the Zamindar and Mahajan to crush the Ryots. 
But neither Rammohun nor Bankimchandra did suggest that 
the revival of the old Panchayat courts would remedy the 
multifarious evils from whidi the people had been suffering 
iri the law courts. Sisirkumar, however, evinced a strong faith 
in the village Panchayat as a powerful agent for protecting 
the life and liberl^y of the. subjects. He maintained that the 
elaborate technicalities of the Roman Jurisprudence and the 
English Common Law were not suited to India; so means 
. ^ttst be found, .oiu|t to give justice to the poor .arid ignorant 
villagers in the cheapest and speediest way possible. The 
Panchayat alone can administer justice in this way.oo 

Like Rairimohuh, Sisirkumar too held the jury system to . 
be a guarantee of Civil liberty of the people. But some of his 
contemporaries held the jury system to be an antiquated 
anomaly in the modern qge. Sisirkumar adduced an original 
reason for the employment of, trial by jury in India. He held 
that the Civilian judges lose, their faith in the goodness of 
man. They constantly deal with criminals and think every 
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fieraidftlilN^ht before them to be a eriminaL Iforeover^ they 
contract Hi habit of punishing men. Ta eouiManiict* these 
propensities in their minds jurors should be employed.*^ 

Like ail other political writers of this perii^ Sisirkumar 
too advocated absolute equality bflaw betwe^ the lddians 
and Europeans.^ ... 

V. Tha>ry of Punishment . 

Sisirkumar^s theory of punishment marks him as. one of 
the original thinkers in the domain of political philosophy. 
The basic problem of politics is human naturd itself. It is the 
difference of opinions regarding human nature and its 
capacities for improvement whidi has given birth to different 
political theories. A believer in the democratic form of 
government must be an optimist regarding die potential 
powers of human mind. Sisirkumar as a democrat believed 
progress to be the essential diaracteristic of human nature. 
From his studies of Vaishnavism he came to hold that even 
the vilest of sinners could be reclaimed from the evil course 
of life. If this be true of sinners, he could find no reason why 
criminals could not be reformed by good education. Kis 
contention is that the dealings of the GSovemment with the 
criminal must be characterised by pity, sympathy and 
brodierly love for the unfortunate creature. He made a strong 
appeal for giving up that Spirit of revenge towards f^e 
criminal whidi characterised the barbarous people.*^ - 

The particular and immediate fact whidi evoked the 
sentiment of pity and sympathy in his mind was the excessive 
severity of prison-life under Ae British Indian administration. 
He proved firom Govemmmit reports that one-tenth of the 
convicts died in the prison. He also fhat the health 

of all the pris<mers was undermined owing to tiie ba:d diet and 
worse saniUny arrangements provided for in Bengal jails.* 
Sisirkumar attacked the Government in season and out of 

* the tenth part of the entire jail populatfoh are obligMl 

to di«^‘ |fildiink it would not be unfair to calculate that aid* than 
one-fip|l^ m aU but sacrificed, and that all of them are hm% notok 
and acme slii^tly........Mr. OlXmndl called the attention 
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SMison like as hehimsdf a(kdiit8»i&ougk|i^«ittt 

he was not at all a Philistine but a followeir iof the Itehcion 
of Love. This inner religion of Sisirkumar led him to wiite 
pn the woes and miseries of prison-life again and again. , 

He maintains that the criminal propensities are a mmital 
disease. Ignorance is the chief cause of this disease. He 
quotes Locke to ritow that ‘‘of all men we meet, nine out of 
ten are what they are, good or bad, useful or not, according 
to their education.* It is the duty of society to ‘bring out and 
train those divine principles of justice, right, truth,, goodness 
and love, that exist germinally in every soul.* If society fails 
in its duty to educate the citizens, it should not assume Ae 
power of punishing those who might go astray from the path 
of rectitude. He was quite conscious of the fact that society 
was not organised and developed enough to assume such 
responsibility. If, then, the ignorant people are to be sent to 
prison, let efforts be made to reclaim them from bad life. 
‘They should be in reform schools and moral hospitals, under 
the gentle discipline and tender care of those whose great 
souls* are tuned to the keynotes of love and wisdom.** 

He finds another cause of crime in poverty. He holds that 
the majority of the people who are sent to jail are not 
criminals by nature, but being severely pressed by poverty 
take to evil course. So he warmly supported Miss Carpenter’s 
efforts to establish a Reformatory S^ool. He advised that in 
such a school the convicts should be trained to a profession 

(in the House of Commons) to the ‘flogging of 11,000 prisoners in 
the gaols of Bengal during the period of excessive mortality between 
the 1st day of January, 1879 and the 81st March, 1880, almost 
exclusively on charge of short work.”— A B. Patrika, September 14, 
1882. 

* ‘Educate our Criminals’, August 8, 1870. This essary reveds 
the kind and loving heart of a true Vaishnava. ”Our heart ach«r 
for the unfortunate children of the earth, made so by organisation, 
ignorance, base surroundings, stern necessity aiid sodsty, blind to 
its highest interest. We cannot find it in oursotd to condemn any 
one, to blame any one, but sympathising isith all, even file most 
hardened criminal, we feel it our duty to m^ss their claims for 
education and .kin<faiesB upon reformers and philanthroiHeta 
everywhere.” 
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whidf' they may practise to earn' their livelihood sifter their 
release from jails.*^ 

He suggests that steps should be taken gradually to 
eradicate punishment from the system of government. He 
asks whether it is not possible to banish crime altogether 
from society by devoting that labour and. money whidi are 
spent for arresting^ convicting and punishing the criminals 
to the imparting of education to the people. Sisirkumar, here, 
showed himself to be too sanguine about human nature. In 
spite of the prevalence of universal compulsory education, the 
crime record in the United States of America is highest to- 
day. It might be said of course that the masses in America 
are not receiving education of the right sort,*but it is difficult 
to devise, any educational system whidi would do away with 
the necessity of maintaining police and prison. 

Sisirkumar was not unaware of this difficulty. He did not 
demand immediate abolition of punishment. He threw iii a 
suggestion which might be taken up in future, when the 
sodal instinct of man would be highly d eveloped.^ Ili another 
article he admitted that under the present circumstances 
punishment cannot be eliminated altogether.^^ 

But he advocated the immediate abolition of death sentence. 
According to him there are three objects of punishment — tp 
reform the criminal, to show a deterrent example to society 
with the object of checking crimes in future, and to make 
compensation for the damages done by the criminal. He does 
not admit that the satisfaction of a base passion like revenge 
should be an object of punishment. He tries to show ffiat none 
of these three objects can be fulfilled by awarding death 
sentence. If a criminal is hanged, his reform is out of the 
question. As regards deterring others from committing crimes, 
he says , that those who commit the most heinous crimes, 
suffer from a temporary insanity at the time of committing 
the crime. Fear of death cannot find any place in thpir mind 
at that time, iff oreover, these persons commit the heinous 
crime at .& time whpn life becomes unbearable to them. At 
that death sentence does not rouse any fear in their 
’min^'^ regards the third object of punishment, there would 
be compensation for the death of the murdered by taking 
aw||^the life of the murderer. Then he shows that crimes 
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have not increaeed in those countries W'hete death sentence 
has been abolished. Lastly, he takes recourse to the political 
philorophy of Locke to show that death sentence cannot be 
legally awarded by Government,: because Government was 
originally institute for the protection of life and property of 
the people. Moreover^ nobody can claim any right even over 
one’s own life; That which does not belong to one cannot be 
given to another. So government is not justified in awarding 
death sentence.^* 

Co-operatidn of the subjects and a close identity of interests 
between the rulers and the ruled are essential for the success 
of aiiy form of government. From the seventies of the last 
century the spirit of co-operation and S3rmpathy between the 
government and the governed in India began to decline. The 
frequent comment of the administrators of this country to the 
effect that the people do nqt cooperate with the police in 
apprehending criminals and show active sympathy for the 
latter, evoked from Sisirkumar the following observations : 
"A man charged with crime is sympathised with, because, 
firstly, in India people are mdiscriminately apprehended, and 
no thought is giyen to the Subject whether a man is sent to 
the lock-up upon sufficient or insufficient evidence. The 
second reason is that, a man so diarged, is treated like a 
beast of prey in a cage, and incessantly persecuted sometimes 
to death and is never allowed a . fair chance of proving his 
innocence.”^^ 


VI. Hts Views on Education ‘ 

Sisirkumar was a ehanipion of higher education in Bengal. 
He was not actually opposed to the education of the massesi 
but he directed his energy to the advocacy ofhigher education 
of the middle class. He belipved that educatioi^ of the middle 
class alone can bring about imprpvement ih>.the political 
status of the country. ; * ^ 

He thought it a ^uty of the staterto provide WuOation for 
its citizens. He fipraye exception tb Lord tiawrOnce’s 
prohouncement'tp idle effiect that Government wOs hot boihid , 
to give (^hostidh td iffie^ople.^ During the adibihistration 
of Lord Mayo the Krishiiagar arid derhampore Colleges were 
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abolished and the Sanskrit and Patna Collefes were 
threatened with extinction. Sisiifcumar vdiemently protested 
asainst these steps and his writings were partially reap<msible 
for the organisation of as many as sixty protast meetings all 
over Bengal.*^ He wrote : *The Government openly declared 
that to give education to the people was to sow seeds of 
sedition, and seriously contemplated the throwing of all 
possible obstacles in the way of tiieir attaining to high 
education. In fact, the attitude of Government towards the 
education of the people appeared to be anything but fitivourable, 
and the gmeral belief is that our rulers would no longer help 
the cause of education.”^^ V^en, however. Sir Ridiard Temple 
took steps to revive the Berhampore and Kririmagar Colleges 
and to establish a new College at Rajshahi and several high 
schools at Kungpore, Rmi^ and Chittagong, Sisirkumar 
gave up his attitude of suspicion towards the Government. 
"All that the rulers can do,* wrote he in appreciation of Sir 
Rijdiard's efforts, "is to merit dominion by promoting the 
happiness of those under them. If the English perform their 
. duty in this respect, the gratitude of India and the admiration 
of the world will accompany their name through all ages, 
whatever nuw be the revolutions of fiiturity.* 

Raja Rammohun made heroic efforts to make the English 
language the medium of high education in India* The purpose 
for uhich he strove to bring in the current of the ^Tlnglish 
education” in India seems to have been fulfilled within for^ 
years of his death. In the seventies cf the last century the 
cry was' raised for imparting hi|d^ education through the 
medium of vernaculars. Sisirkumar wrote in 1873 that high 
education should be imparted through the medium of 
verpaculars without iinpamng the standard*^ He further 
developed thisidea in an article published m 1884. He argued 
that the education im^rted through the me(hum of a foreign 
language cannot be a healthy and sound one. In the rnajority 
of cases the mind of the leam«r hardly readies the suhjeet> 
matter, with any degree,of,rel|^ur,^ mid iii somg cases 

it i8 .utiwty wi^ed ip th)^|w)^i Seconi^, he hi^ tl^ the 
n^^ium |ms ma^ leai^'ng a monopiofy the few* 
fE||f^,Ulone who are rich in mone^ tkdfoinnm 

of K lhoisMi who are rich in mouey and dw rich m j^t^ 
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may banafit by it to some extont” But the geoeral mass of 
Ae people <amnot derive mqr bmiefit from it Su(di an 
edueation crehtea a new easte^ oat. off from the people imd 
with little sympathy for them. *lhat caste is frdl of pedantry 
and superficial ideas.* Ilhirdly, such an education is utterly 
ruinous to the narion. Knowledge cannot take root in the 
national mind if it is imparted throu^ the medium of a 
foreign ton^^. Sisirkumar was certainly not against the 
cultivatipn of the Englidi language itself, but he wanted that 
it should be studied *as a subject in itself, as people of other 
countries toudy languages foreign to those countries.”^ 

Sisirkumar vras one of the earliest advocates of technical 
and industrial education in this countiy. In 1875 he pleaded 
for the estoblisl^ent of a college of technology in Bengal. He 
was paixdUlly conscious of the backwardness of industries in 
this country, and to remove this he wanted that the middle 
class people who have had already some general education 
should take admission in the proposed collie. He drew up 
and publish^ a curriculum for such a collie. Besides 
theoretical triuning for a period of five years, the studento 
should have practical training in die workshop for two hours 
every day. They should be trained in Hie follotring 
manufacturing process Cloth manufacture, weaving, 
bleaching^ furnishing, dyeing and printing; jute manufacture; 
silk manufacture; sugar; oil, paper manufacture etc.. He 
calculated the annual expenditure for the maintenance of 
such a college to be Rs.16,000^ 

We have, already mentioned &at Sisirkumar did not 
devote murii thoui^t io the edu<^fiQn of masses. He 
thought that the Wucaition of the plants riiould be eminently 
practical in character, teaching di'Om how to imptove the soil 
and the method of Cttkivation, '.^^. mwt first of all be 
supphed with the means of suetoining ^eir life j^ then they 
might .be given literary educeti^ ijjle^^tti^ested that the 
money 'vdiiii^ the .Governmitoi jie^ on their ' 

edueatiom would bo better htili's^,,!^ Bank .vrere 

estabhdied tp fr^ ibem item Mahaja^.^ 

It would be wrong, however, to think that he was altogether 
against litmraiy education of the niasi!e^.,^*!|^ 
issue js not whether the educafioncof Imom' .eleooeo ri 
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desirable or not, therO is but one opinion <m this bi^t, but 
whether it is desirable to extend lower education at the 
expense of the higher. The Bengalees contend that it is 0011.9^ 

VII. His Views on Freedom the Pres8 ■ 

Sisirkumar wrote mudi mi the freedom of the Press, but 
he could not improve upon the masterly argumjsnts given by 
Raja Rammohun Roy in his famous appeal for the liberty of 
the Press. Almost, from the beginning of the publication of the 
Patrika from Calcutta, ^e Government looked upon it. with 
grave, suspicion. This attitude of the Government reacted 
upon him and he frankly stated that it was the object of the 
Indian Press to oppose the Government "The diief function 
of the native Press, like that of the opposition member, is to 
oppose the Government measures or ih other wDrds, to seek 
the interest of the people.” He admitted that the inevitable’ 
consequence Of sudi criticism would be to create a distrust 
towards the Government.^ In another article hO said that the 
Only instrument with which the people can fight with the 
GoyOrpjpseht is a newspaper.^ 

He contended that the freedom of the Press is necessary 
for good government. It diverts the discontent of the people 
“from the internal system where it may prove dangerous, to 
the surface.’^^ When the Vernacular FVess Act was passed at 
one sitting, he suddenly i^ang^ his paper by Herculean 
efforts from a bilingual one to a purely English newspa^qr. 
Havipg thus evaded he rigorous restrictions of the Vernacu- 
lar Press Act he wrote a series of artidesuondemning the Act 
and prolong the utility of a Free Press:^^ The repeal of the 
Act in 1882 remvoed mudi of the suspidon against 'th'S 
Government from his n^d^ “Hitherto the custom with 
newspapers generally was to view all Giovemmant measures, 
eyi^ .when they were ptdpably meant for the good of the 
peOpla With suspidon; but now that the Preks has been taken 
into confidence by tho Goveminent, its cdtidsms are likely 
fb be i^ree from that hostile attitude, whidi^^^^t^ PtUSs had 
hitherto asduhed m diSdusing the medsuiusOTGoverhicaent”* 


*A. iB. Patriks, March 21, 1878. Itis to be notpd hera that the 
Vernacular Press Act Was' supported oven l^^aoine vernaei|ilsir 
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yin. Oovernment in relation; to Economic Aftivitiee 

Unlike Mahatoa Gaiidhi, Sisftkumar believed'that In<^ 
can attain pTosperity -and greatness only by the 
industrialisation of the country. He held that in commerce 
the 'relation between ^llnglahd and India is like that the 
labouTer and capitalist. As the labourers produce the wealth 
but the capitalists epjoy it, so does India produce raw 
materials and England derive profit from it by turning them 
into finished products.'^^ So long as India would continue to 
produce raw materials only she. would remain poor, as 
America remained comparatively a poor countiy till she 
turned to manufacture. "To induce &e people to take to 
agriculture is to reduce a country to poverty. The art of 
agriculture even carried to high perfection has not been able 
as yet to make a nation rich.”''^ He wrote a series of articles 
suggesting the introduction of new industries in India: For 
some of these suggestions he was indebted to the rising school 
of economists of Bombay. Sisirkumar made an independent 
study also of the industrial possibilities of India. He suggested 
that labour and raw materials being found in plenty and the 
process of manufacture being comparatively an easy one the 
following industries should be introduced and developed in 
India ;—Hcloth, woollen glass, pottery, bricks, cement, tanning, 
paper, candles, marble works, manure and soap.^^ We have 
already shown how he appealed to the Government fi>r the 
establishment of a college of technology in Bengal. 

■papers. Hie monthly magazine *Ban<lhab,” edited by Kalipresanna 
Ghosh supported it on the ground that it aimed at punishing those, 
who were the enemies of miankind. First, it would punish those who 
attack the English as oppressors'. But as a matter of fact the English 
government is bringing about the national unification of India; it 
is trying to ameliorate social and political condition of the peoide; 
and it has conferred greater amount of individual . liberty than what 
the people had enjoyed under the Hindu and Mussalman 
governments. The jourhalists who would ighore these behefits of 
the British rule and only ihate the people to diseonteiit f'isaiiy 
deserve ^nishment; Secondly, those .^d by their Writing trould 
rouse rdigioiis passions or would iutimidate ofiiert, would be 
brought within the'ambit of law. Parsons whainflict So mudi injury 
on aodety should really be punishaA TBandhab;” Vol. IV, Noj 2, 
'128S.B43. ■ ; ....... 

F.— 16 
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For the development of these industries he wanted that 
the Oovemment should adopt the poli^ of Protection as 
against Free trade. He held that Free trade policy was 
adopted in India on the pressure of the Manchester 
manufacturers and not on purely economic grounds. He 
showed that even a staunch advocate of Free trade like Mill 
favoured a policy of Protection for a country like India. He 
wrote: "What does he (Mill) say about this protection to native 
industry? The only case in which on mere principles of 
political economy, protecting duties can be defensible is when 
they are imposed (especially in a young and rising nation) in 
hopes of naturalising a foreign industry, in itself, perfectly 
suitable to the circumstances of the country.’ Is not the cotton 
manufacture in India, for example, a rising industry, reijuiring 
encouragement in its infancy?” He was a keen student of the 
contemporary colonial development and he showed how the 
British colonies were adopting the policy of Protection.^^ He 
saw that Victoria and South Australia began to impose tariffs 
from 1879 and their example was followed by Western 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Queensland, Canada and 
the Cape Colony. "Among England’s own colonies, heavy 
import duties are levied. Those that had not imposed them 
in 1879 are now imposing them at a high rate, and everywhere 
they have been increased within the last two or three years 

to an enormous extent But in India Free trade is 

enforced with a vengeance.”^^ 

Free trade was the main plank of the politico-economic 
doctrine of Laisaez-faire. In England the Government refused 
to intervene on behalf of the poor artisans out of respect for 
the Laissez-faire doctrine in the early days of the Industrial 
Revolution. The introduction of the Free trade policy during 
the ministry of Sir Robert Peel completed the movement 
begun by Adam Smith. 

In India, on the other hand, public opinion sought the 
abahdompmt of ^tkeLaissez-fcdre poUiy in trade, but adhered 
to that pimcy in regulating the relation between labour and 
caj^^d. Sisirkumar advocated the intervention of the 
(S^^teiiment in matters of trade, but would not tolerate any 
i»iference from Government in regulating the hours of 
^bour in factories. In his attempt to show the needlessness 
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of the of the Factory Act, Sisirkumar wrote: The operatives 
in our mills are not slaves; or in other words, they are at 
perfect liberty to serve in the mills or give up their employment 
and seek a livelihood elsewhere.”^^ This contradictory attitude 
of Sisirkumar towards the Laissez-faire policy lends support 
to the theory that political circumstances give rise to political 
and economic doctrines. 

In pleading for a policy of Protection, Sisirkumar knew 
from the very beginning that he was crying in the wilderness. 
Yet at first he could not think of any other means of 
developing the Indian industries. But the people of Dacca, on 
seeing the determined attempt of the Manchester 
manufacturers to hamper the growing cotton industry of 
Bombay, resolved to boycott Manchester cloth in the middle 
of 1875. At that time Sisirkumar thought that the attempt 
of the Dacca people was premature. "Before we form such a 
combination it is necessary to establish mills to supply our 
own requirements.”^^ But in less than a month he was 
converted to the creed of economic boycott He thought that 
India would gain great political advantages by buying less 
goods from England. "The lesser India pays to England, the 

more she will be generously treated If India paid less the 

English people would not much care to give the people some 
power; and if India paid nothing at all, they would not object 
to leave the country in our mands.”^* 

We have shown before that most of the leaders of thought 
in Bengal in the pre-Mutiny era had advocated increment of 
pay in lower grade of public officials, probably with the hope 
that all such posts would come to Indians. But during the two 
decades following the Mutiny the cost of administration rose 
so high that not only the public but also the Government 
became anxious to curtail expenditure. In this period 
Sisirkumar pointed out several means for curtailing public 
expenditure and for increasing public revenue. The first and - 
foremost of his suggestions regarding economy was the 
Indianisation of the seiwices. He pointed out that 130 officers 
performing the duties of Commissioners, Deputy 
Commissioners, Judicial Commissioners, etc., draw the sum 
of Rs. 2,537,800 annually from the State. "NeSd we mention 
here, that 130 Natives of equal, if not of better merit, would 
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perfoim the same duties for the tenth part of the above sum? 
How is it possible for a very poor country to keep its finances 
healthy, if she is made to import richly paid officers from a 
foreign country to perform the commonest duties of the 
state?”* The second means suggested by Sisirkumar was the 
reduction of military expenditure. He held that India did not 
require a huge army to protect herself against foreign 
invasion, as the neighbouring Asiatic countries were weak.^** 
He said that if drastic steps be not taken to reduce expenditure, 
an inevitable crush would make the Indian Government 
bankrupt.? 

Sisirkumar strongly advocated Indianisation of the services, 
but at the same time he suspected that those Indians who 
receive high appointments sell themselves to the Government. 
"The Deputy Magistrates have been purchased by Government 
and we have sold the best specimens of our nation; if they 
altogether forget their old ties and turn pliant tools and 
slaves in the hands of their new master, the loss to the 
country becomes not only immense, but we set our own 
countrymen against us. That there is a danger of these 
Magistrates turning as great a foe to their country as some 
civilian magistrates are, will be clear to those who have given 
the subject any thought. The reason is obvious. The 
Government appeals to their interest and selfishness, and the 
people to their patriotism and other higher feelings; but 
interest generally gains the day.”— A. B. Patrika, June 25, 
1874: This is exactly the reason why the extremist party in 
the Congress gave up the old cry of Indianisation of the 
services and began to demand absolute control of the 
administrative machinery. 

Sisirkiunar condemned the imposition of the road cess 

* Ibid., April, 21 1870. Also 1871, p.43. "Fifty thousand deserving 
•Natives are pining away under discouragement, disappointment 
and povi^y, while Government servants are indentured from 
En^fpidin heav;f costs.” . , 

September 15, 1878. "The cormtry cannot bear the strain 
■ oKl^ger. The frequent famines are indications which are 
^Smtakable, and if statesmen satisfy their conscience by the 
JHPutive thought that retrenchment is not possible, the insolvency 
the nation will follow inevitably.” 
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most severely, but he was not altogether hostile to other 
forms of taxation, if the urgent^ of imposing one oould be 
proved. The only safeguard he demanded was that the taxes 
should be levied according 'to sound principles of taxation. 
W^at he understood to be fair principles of taxation will be 
seen from the following: — ^TThe cardinal principle of a sound 
system of taxation is that the ^eatest amovmt of money 
might be brought into public treasury with the least degree 
of oppression to the subject Oppression may proceed from 
two causes, first if the incidence of the tax is disproportionate 
to the means of the parties; secondly, if the machinery for 
collection is such as to leave it open to them to Commit acts 
of oppression intentionally or unwillingly.”^’ He judged the 
case of income tax by these two canons and came to the 
conclusion that it was a fair tax. It must be remembered that 
the Anglo-Indian Press and the newspapers controlled by the 
Zamindars were condemning the imposition of the income tax 
in one voice at that time. When in 1872 proposals were being 
made to abolish the income tax, he pleaded for its retention 
on three groimds. First, that as the tax is levied on annual 
incomes above Rs. 750, one man only in eight hundred is to 
pay this tax; and secondly that as the English merchants, 
planters and officers would also pay it, they would join the 
Indians in securing economy in administration.^^ Thirdly, 
“the abolition of the income tax will result in the transfer of 
a burden which is now borne by the rich, who can most easily 
bear it, to the shoulders of an Overburdened and starving 
population."^^ It is difficult to find any exception to these 
arguments in the light <)f modern theories of public finance. 
When a proposal was made to tax tobacco in 1870, he opposed 
it on the groimd that it would impose great hardship on the 
peasants; he suggested instead a moderate tax on marriage. 
He held that the Muhammadan rulers had levied such a tax 
and the Zamindars of Bengal levied it at his time, so the tax 
was an indigenous one.^^ 

It is curious to note that he suggested an increase in salt 
tax in place of road cess. He wrote that salt was being sold 
at two annas per seer; if the salt tax be increased by six aimas 
per maund, it would raise the price of salt by a little more 
than half-a-pice per seer and the people would readily 
consent to pay that, provided the road cess was abolished.^ 
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He crititised severely the guaranteed system of railways.^ 
He thought that canals are far more important than railways, 
because canals not only establish communication between 
different parts of the country but also, supply the fields with 
water.*’ 


VIII. His Views on Imperialism 

The Ciystal Palace speech of Disraeli in 1872 marks the 
beginning of the New Imperialism of Great Britain. The 
Laissez-faire policy whidi had been followed by Great Britain 
in her relation with the colonies since the American War of 
Independence now gave way to the policy of closer relation 
between the colonies and the mother country. This diange of 
policy had its repercussion on the policy of British Indian 
Government towards the Indian States. Dodwell is of opinion 
that the fiction of sovereignty of Indian states disappeared 
in 1858; and thenceforward the Princes of India became 
subjects, high in rank, indeed, but still the subjects of the 
Queen; and their international position disappeared. But in 
1877 Sisirkumar pointed out that in 1858 it was settled that 
the Indian Princes should be maintained in their sovereignty 
in consideration of the facts that they had remained friendly 
to the British during the Mutiny and that the territories 
annexed by Dalhousie had proved to be hotbeds of sedition. 
In 1862 Lord Canning made a beginning of the policy of 
asserting suzerainty over the princes by granting Sanads of 
succession to them and then by conferring Knighthood of the 
star of India Order on them. These were but indirect steps; 
the claim of suzerainty was boldly proclaimed during &e 
premiership of Disraeli (1874-1880).* It reflects great credit 


Ibid, January 18, 1877. When the Mahartga of Patiala was 
nominated a member of the Legislative Council the *Hindu Patriot” 
wrote : "Not only is such a relationship between Sovereign Princes 
unknown in civilised history, but wouldbe repelled with indignation 
if even attempted to be enforced between any two given Princes of 
Eiuope.” — ^The "Hindu Patriot,” January 20, 1862. This comment 
shows that the Indian public considered the princes to be sovereign 
ii^862 but the British Indian Government had already begun t6 
1)^ upon the princes as subjects, 
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on the political insist of Sisirkumar Ghosh that he was able 
to discover the of the situation whi^ led successively 
to ihe d^osition of Malhart^uo, the ^ekwar of Baroda, in 
1875, to tlie visit Of the Prince of Wales in 1875*76, t the 
passing of the Royal Titles Bill in 1876 and to the holding 
of the Parbar in 1877. When the Gadcwar was being tried 
by a commission on a diarge of attempting to poison the 
Resideoit, Colonel Phayre, Sisirkumar wrote a aeries ' of 
articles asking for a definition of the prerogatives and 
privileges of the Indian princes^ He held that the Ga^war 
was a sovereign prince and as such was ‘^ot under the 
jurisdiction of our Penal Code.”** The Royal Titles Bill was 
introduced in the House of Commons by Disraeli on the 17th 
February, 1876. Sisirkumar saw in the Bill an attempt to 
divest the Indian princes of their sovereignty. He wrote on 
the 8th June, 1876: "They can now depose an Indian prince 
if they choose it, but they cannot do it without rousing an 
intense clamour. The princes demand an international law, 
they claim independence and resent interference, but if the 
British India Government is once acknowledged as the Lord 
of the Princes, the people will feel less if this acknowledged 
Lord interfere with his vassals.”^^ That the frank assumption 
of the position of suzerain was the outcome of the deliberate 
imperialistic policy of Disraeli is also admitted now by Prof. 
Ramsay Muir. SisirkumaFs intellect was keen enough to 
understand clearly this new orientation of the British 
Imperialism. He wrote that the real object of the Imperial 
Assemblage was to declare openly that the English are the 
paramount power in India and that the princes are all vassals. 


t On the significance of the visit of the Prince of Wales to India, 
Sisirkumar commented : "The Prince’s visit was in fact something 
like the Digvijaya of the Pandavas prior to the celebration of the 
Rajshuya jajna. The visit had an object and that object was to 
prepare the ground for a revolution. All the princes of India were 
brought together during the Prince’s visit to India and called upon 
to pay homage to the Heir Apparent.” But Sisirkixmar believed that 
'as the Nizam could not be present, his minister Sir Salar Jang was 
invited to England and induced to promise to send the Nizam to 
pay his homage to Her Majesty when another befitting occasion 
should occur.” That occasion was the Imperial Dabar of 1877,— A 
B. Patriha, January 18, 1877. 
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Sinrkumar regretted the loss of the last v^tige of 
independtoce of the princes oii the ground that the de^i^ of 
Indians to’be rilled by princes of their own face wasfrustrated 
thereby.®® . 

Sisirkuinar is of opinion that : Imperialism, that is, the 
subjection of many countries to one, is harmful not only to 
the conquered but also to the conqueror. He holds that 
whenever a nation or a people conquered an empire, its 
decadence began from that time. He shows how the Athenians, 
Romans and the Mqghals. lost.: the,, Imjsr traits .of their 
character on the assumption of imperial power. According to 
him, an empire is especially dangerous to the liberty of a 
democratic people like the English. Those Englishmen who 
came out to India as officers contract a fondness for the 
despotic system of government. When they and their sons go 
back to England and some of them even enter Parliament 
they vitiate the pure democratic atmosphere of their mother- 
coimtry by showing their leanings for despotism. Hence he 
saw in the continuation of holding of India as a mere 
dependency a danger to the English constitution.®^ He might 
have derived the idea from Edmund Burke. But these is 
evidence to show that he was in touch with the contemporary 
thought on anti-imperialism. In 1880 he gave a summary of 
an anti-imperialistic speech of Sir Arthur Hobhouse and lent 
his own support to the arguments of Sir Arthur.®® Thus did 
Sisirkumar anticipate that anti^mperialistic movement in 
India .which has become almost a part of the Congress activity 
to-day. 



CHAPTER VIII 


SOCIAL THINKERS AND REFORMERS 
OF THE PRE-CONGftESS ERA 


The impact of western culttme and democratic thought 
produced a few earnest thinkers who were determined to 
liberalise the very foundation of Indian society. They wanted 
to extend to women and the depressed classes some of the 
fundamental rights of human beings like elementary 
education, barest minimum of necessities for existence, 
enjoyment of family life and access to public roads, and public 
offices. These had been denied to many of them for ages. Some 
of the religious reformers of the sixteenth century had 
denounced the caste system in strongest terms without 
producing any tangible results. Swami Narayan of Giyarat 
(1781-1830), a contemporary of Rammohun Roy founded a 
religious community, to which he freely admitted the Sudras 
and Untouchables as disciples. His high caste followers did 
not mix with them except at the annual convention at which 
they were treated as equals. Mahatma Ramalingam (1823- 
1874) of Madras was probably the earliest saint of southern 
India in the last century to raise his voice against the caste 
system. He wrote: "Master of the spirit, thou hast taught me 
thus: 'All the treatises upon the four-fold castes and orders 
of life are but child's play. They know naught that regard the 
caste superiority smd the colour of the skin'."^ 

There was hardly any movement before the nineteenth, 
century for removing the hardship and privations suffered 
silently by the women of upper classes. So far as the 
labouiing classes were concerned there was not much 
difference in the status and privileges of men and women. 
Rsya Rammohtm Roy was the first to plead for the removal 
of the legal and social disabilities which the Hindu women 
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had to suffer. The success of the agitation for the abolition 
of the Suttee raised the hopes of some educated Hindus. One 
of them contributed an article to the Calcutta Monthly 
Journal in December 1830, in course of which he pleaded for 
the intervention of the Government in prohibiting polygamy 
prevalent amongst the Kulin Brahmanas of Bengal and the 
practice of some other classes of Brahmanas of demanding 
dowry in cash for giving girls in marriage. He wrote: "These 
Kooleens are generally an ignorant, unprincipled and unfeeling 
race, destitute of property. Their alliances are eagerly sought 
after, and bought with large sums on account of the honour 
which their intermarriage with a family is supposed to confer 
upon it. Thus ftnding marriage a source of considerable 
pecuniary gain, they often have a great many wives, who 
being generally left with their paternal or maternal relations 
in a state of wretched dependence on them for support have 
frequently, from a wish to better their condition, been 
induced to lead immoral lives, or desirous to put an end to 
their misery, have resorted to the ftmeral pile of their 
husbands ; and now that mode of suicide which they considered 
as authorised by religion has been abolished, they will 
perhaps have recourse to some other. There are others again, 
not Kooleens, who are obliged in many cases to pay for wives, 
and the practice of demanding and receiving considerable 
sums for daughters or near female relatives given in marriage, 
has prevailed to an enormous extent. Mercenaiy motives 
often make a man blind to the defects and vices of the persons 
to whom he parts with his female offspring. Money will 
procure wives to the lame, the blind, the idiot and the lunatic. 
Can there possibly be a state of society more conducive to the 
misery of the female sex? Thus united in wedlock, a woman 
has no taste but of the bitterness of life, and if prevented by 
the strength of her virtue, or by other considerations from 
swerving out of the path of dhastity, or from laying violent 
hands upon herself during the life of her husband, after his 
death she often gladly avails herself of the opportunity thus 
furnished faiar under the cover of religion of terminating an 
existence, which she does not wish to be prolonged, having 
only learnt to identify it, in a maimer, with misery itself.'? 
The editor of Santachar Darpan advised the leading members 
of the Hindu society in Bengal to make joint petition to the 
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Government for abolishing the system of demanding dowry 
in cash for girls.^ Both those causes were taken up later on 
valiantly by Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar (1820*91), who 
however was only ten years of age whmi the commiehts 
referred to above were published. 

The problem of virgin widows, which appears to be R 
contradiction in terms to many Europeans, was not confined 
to Bengal only. Some educated persons moved by humanitarian 
feelings tried to solve it in Maharastra and Gujarat. In 1838 
a Gujarati teacher named Mehatsji Durgaram Mandiaram 
(1809-76) raised his voice and wielded his pen against the 
cruel treatment meted out to the widows in Hindu society. 
Some unsuccessful attempts were made at Nagpur and 
Madras to introduce the remarriage of widows. 

In Bombay the earliest champion of'widow remarriage 
was Hari Keshawaji, who belonged to the Kshatri caste and 
was employed as a translator in the Court of Sadar Adalat 
in Bombay. In a pamphlet entitled "An Essay on the promotion 
of Female Education in India” he wrote in 1839* : "She who 
was originally intended to be the inseparable companion of 
man and to render him her assistance according to the divine 
laws, is doomed to spend her days unprofitably in the state 
of widowhood: disgusted with her gloomy life, with her 
shaved head, and the continual mournful dress, and her 
exclusion from the company of married females on the 
occasion of marriage and such other rejoicings, she either 
procures the gratification of her evil disposition sinfully and 
secretly or gives an open vent to her unconquerably bad 
feelings. She then, separated entirely from her caste, appears 
in the assembly of other castes or classes of men ; in habk 
and dress quite opposite to that observed in widowhood. The 
tongue which was intended to praise God, repeats the profane 
song ; and those hands which were made for benevolent acts, 
tune harps for awakening evil desires. If her days are not 


* The pamphlet was published from Edinburgh with a preface 
by John Wilson D. D., President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and Missionary of the Church of Scotland. It is 
preserved in the Library of the Bombay University (No. 105837). 
The quotation is from p. 9. 
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devoted to these pleasures she employs herself in performing 
those devotional austerities which are intended to bring on 
languor and she mortifies herself by fastings, bathings and 
going round the Tulsi or pimpal tree for several hours during 
every day." From another book written by Ganpat Lakshmaidii 
and published in 1843 by the American Mission Press we 
learn that Hari Keshawji's Essay also appeared in the 
Christian Spectator. 

Ganpat Lakshmanji who vnrote his name as Gunput 
Luxumonjee was educated at the Elphinstone Institution. In 
May 1841 he wrote a competition essay on the Promotion of 
Domestic Reforms among the Natives of India and got the 
prize. 1116 way in which Indian manners and customs are 
referred to, makes one suspect that the writer put himself in 
the position of an European with a view to pleasing his 
Examiners, or that some paragraphs were written by a 
Western writer. Thus the marriage of a girl of five or six with 
a boy a year or two older than her is thus referred to : "And 
married how? By consulting her own choice in the adjustment 
of the matter? No! How then? By bringing the boy into her 
presence and allowing them both to remain in one another's 
company so as to acquaint themselves with each other's 
views, motives and abilities and to be able to judge whether 
there is a natural harmony and accordance between ^e 
tastes and sentiments of both? No! They both are yet too 
young for that; the whole matter is left to the disposal of , the 
parents themselves, who settle thp business either as it suits 
their own convenience or their pr^ent benefit without regard 
to their daughter's future interests" (p.41). In describing the 
marriage processions the writer notes that the large number 
of Indian musicians crowded the Street "echoing the air with 
their discordant tunes as they pass along.” (p.43) It is difficult 
to conceive that an Indian would find the music discordant. 
In any case G^pat Lakshmaiyi presents an excellent pen- 
picture of a Hindu widow when he writes: "Her head is 
shaved, and all her rights and privileges as a woman are lost. 
She eats little, sleeps little, rises very early in the morning 
and gives herself up to meloncholy thoughts the whole day. 
She is exposed to the severest privations incident upon her 
state.” He ridicules the idea put forward by the opponents of 
widow remarriage that if a widow were permitted to marry 
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again, she would be inclined to murder her own husband in 
case she does not like him. He states that the root caiue of 
Mudowhood lay in early marriage. In an age. when tharet was 
no problem of overpopulation he defended widow, marriage on 
the following ground: “God created woman to be m^'s help- 
mate for life, and to fructify unto him children who should 
be their representatives oh earth,and when woman is allowed 
to remain unmarried after her first husband is dead without 
children, the. benevolent design of Providence is directly 
opposed. Society also would have been much benefitted by the 
addition of new numbers which the birth of children may 
have supplied.”® 

It is highly interesting to note that nearly thirty years 
before the publication of Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar’s book, 
Ganpat Lakshmanji wrote that at some places Brahmanas 
married as many as one hundred wives. The three- other 
castes, according to him, looked upon polygamy as a matter 
of social distinction. He condemned the practice severely. He 
advocated the diffusion of education amongst women as an 
effective means of improving their condition in.society. In all 
these directions he anticipated the efforts of Vidyasagar. 

Iswar Chandra Vidyasagdr (1820'91) 

Moved by humanitarian considerations the great Sanskrit 
scholar, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, .tried to remove some of 
the evil social customs prevalent in the Hindu society.* He 
studied Sanskrit grammar, literature, Vedanta philosophy. 
Logic, Astronomy and Hindu Law for more than twelve years 
in the Sanskrit College and got the coveted title of Vidyasagar, 
‘the ocean of learning* at the early age of twenty-one. He also 
studied English literature and philosophy privately. When he 
was barely 31 years old he became the Principal of the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta on the 2:^d January, 1851. His 
earliest effort at social reform was made five months earlier,- 
when his paper on the evils of early maY^iage was published. 
In this article he condemned most severely the practice of 


* He was not a follower of Raje Rammohuh Roy as has been 
imagined by Charles H. Heimsath in his “Indian Nationalism and 
Hindu Social Refoms” p.l4. 
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marrying girls at the age of eight or ten. He tackled the 
probleni from the standpoint of social, hygienic and ethical 
standpoints . He refused to admit the validity of those 
Dharma Shastras which prescribed early marriage. 

He, however, dianged his tactics in January, 1855, when 
he wrote his first tract on the Marriage of Hindu widows. A 
great rationalist though he was, he did not try to convince 
his countrymen of the need of allowing widows to be remarried 
by mere arguments. He ransacked the whole of the Smriti 
literature to prove that there is no prohibition of the marriage 
of widows in it. He published his second tracj: in October 1855 
and the substance of both these was incorporated in the 
English edition of his book entitled “Marriage of Hindu 
Widows” in which he proved that he was trying to introduce 
something which was proper in every respect. He asks: “But 
how is this to be done? By reasoning alone? No. For it will 
not be admitted by our countrymen that mere reasoning is 
applicable to such subjects. The custom roust have the 
sanction of the Sastras; for in matters like this, the Sastras 
are the paramount authority among Hindus, and such acts 
only as are conformable to them are deemed proper.”^ In the 
Preface to this book he referred to the views held by his 
adversaries to the effect that he had been influenced more 
by compassicHi for the unfortunate widows than by .the 
iiyunctions of the Sastras. He affirmed : “It is true that I do 
feel compassion for our miserable widows, but at the same 
time I may be permitted to state that I did not take (ip my 
pen before I was fully convinced that the Sastras explicitly 
sanction their .remarriage. This conviction I have come to, 
after a diligent, dispassionate and careful examination of the 
subject and I can now safely affirm, that in the whole range 
of our original Smritis there is not one single Text whidi can 
establish any thing to the contrary." 

Vidyasagar first of all draws the attention of his readers 
to the fapt that Manu has stated that the Dharmas of 
different ages are different and then quotes Parasam Samhita 
to the effect that the Dharmas eqjoined by Manu are assigned 
to the Satya Yuga ; those by Gotama to the TYeta] those by 
Sankha and Likhita to the Dvapara ; ,and those by Parasara 
to the Kali Yuga. Then he shows that the fourth chapter of 
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the J^msam Samhita states that under the five calamities, 
it is penttissible for women to take another husband. Hiese 
are (1) on receiving no news of a husband, (2) on his demise 
(3) on his turning an ascetic (4) on his being found impotent 
or (5) on his degradation. Parasara further says that if a 
woman on the demise of her husband observes the 
Brahmacharya she attains heaven after death; if she burns 
herself at the funeral pyre of her husband she resides in 
heaven for as many thousands of years as there are hairs on 
the human body. Vidyasagar opines that as the custom of 
concremation has been abolished by Government, and as it 
is extremely difficult for widows to pass their life in 
Brahmacharya, Parasara has prescribed marriage for widows 
of the Kali age. In his Rejoinder to his opponents he 
elucidated the first point by citing some verses from the 
Narada Samhita, which prescribes that a Brahmana woman 
should wait eight years for her absent lord, and four years 
only, if she be childless; then let her marry again. A 
Kshatriya woman should wait for six years, and, in case she 
has no issue, for three years only. A Vaisya woman, if she 
has borne a child, four years, otherwise only two. For a Sudra 
woman no period is mentioned for which she is to wait for 
her husband. If it be heard that he is alive, the rule is, that 
the aforesaid periods are to be doubled; when tidings are not 
received, the above-mentioned periods are enjoined. 

In quoting the scriptures in support of his views, Vidyasagar 
appears to be preparing the way for the emancipation of 
women from the thraldom of evil customs. He specifically 
quotes those verses which allow the dissolution of a marriage 
contracted under any sort of fraud. Thus he quotes Katyayana, 
who states that if after wedding, the husband be fpund to be 
of a different caste, degraded, impotent, unprincipled, of the 
same Gotra or family a slave or a valetudinarian, then a 
married woman should be bestowed upon another, decked 
with proper apparel and ornaments. He could not find 
KatyayEma’e work, but found these verses quoted in the 
Nirnaya Sindhu and Parasara Bhasya. ^Agsan from the 
Udvahatattva of Raghunath Bhattacl^rya he quotes two 
verses of Vasishtha, who holds that a girl, married to a person 
who is of a low family and conduct, impotent, degraded, 
epileptic, unprincipled, sickly, a devotee, or of the same 
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family, is to be takmi' away from bim, which mjunctlon. is 
rightly interpreted by Vidyasagar to mean that she should 
be married to another person.^ 

Being familiar with the canons of carrying on controversy 
with opponents, ^^dyasagar states fully ^e objections v«hich 
have been raised or might be raised against his arguments 
and Ihen refutes them. The orthodox sdiool tried to show on 
the basis of injunctions of the AdiiPurana, Vrihannaradiya 
Parana and the Aditya Purana that the remarriage of a 
married woman, or’the giving away of a girl already given, 
is forbidden in theiSz/i age. Vidyasagar controverts this view 
on two grounds. First, that according to a dictum of Vedavyasa, 
when the Smriti and the Purana Contradict each other the 
Smriti is to be taken as superior authority. The positive 
injunction of Parasara allowing widow remarriage is superior 
to the prohibitory order of the Puranas.® Secondly, Vidyasagar 
shrewdly observes' : "Again, in the Adi Purana and other 
works, the remarriage of women in the Kali yuga has been 
generally prohibited, without the specification of any 
exceptional cases; but Parasara points out particular 
conditions, under which he declares such marriage in' that 
Yuga to be canonical. The injuDictioh of Parasara, therefore, 

' is a spedal rule and the general prohibition in the Adi Purana 
and Other Works applies to. all but the five cases specified by 
Parasara. Such iS always ' the' case, when there are both 
general and special injunctions or prohibitions on the s^me 
sidhoect.”?; 

There is ode great difficulty in accepting the interpretation 
of Vidyasagar. Madh^yjaphatya,' in his commentary on 
ParaSaVa.’ states that * re-maririage of widows has been 
prescilbed.feV other a|ieW and not for the Kaii age. Vidyasagar 
Sumsup the air^dientelrMadhavacharya thus : ‘although the 
Pdrasara S'ddmtta iS appropriate to the Kali yuga only and 
although it ^fSins the remarriage of feinales, yet as. there 
appears a prolibition id the Adi Purana against the remarriage 
of women <m^ wedded, id the Kali Yuga, the injunction of 
Parasara should be considered not to refer to the Kali Yuga 
but .to the preceding Yudas. To this line of argument 
Vidyasagar replied that Madhavadiarya was illogical and 
inconsistent. He wrote' : ‘^adhavachaipm has, however. 
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t^one# &»' easily pra^eable dtttsi'f of i^iiMH[na8!6< rifs a 
Dhannk 6f t^e past Yufais, ;aad assigiied the temaifting 
most' arduous duties on^ . CBrabmadiarya and a»etemaltion) 
as: s^propridte . to > the. Kali ¥uga.> Nowv' let > -my-r aeadets 
eensider, whether this . allotinent of MacKiavadiaryav squares 
with his fdrmer ebcpositioni that men in: the Kali Vuga ;not 
being: disposed to observe i^the Dharmas which are'difficult of 
perf0^anee>'^e avowed objeotoff’aaasara-is tbS assighinent 
of easily 'practicable Dharmas for men on .theiKalirYe^;” 

He strengthens his case by quoting the opinion ofifBhattqp 
Dikshita, who has observed :*‘It cannot be contendedithtUi .Ihe 
Marital Text of Parasara appUes: to Yugas ioither> toam the 
Kali, forParasara has^ooihpiledhis Samhita withithe av;(med 
ob^ect’ ef declaring the DhaitnaS to be observed. iri: the Kali 
Yuga alone.* VSdyasagar mtticipated the method i of .research 
Of modem sdiolars when he furtoer pointed 'out that the Text, 
which' 'Madhavacharya.' declares, to have cited from : the! Adi 
Purana, is hot to be found in < that' Parana. He . thep quotas 
mahy authorities to show. that..MBfdhavadiaryaj has beeh 
adverstdy oriticised and, therefore^^ha: ib not^consideredres 
infhllible. ! '■ ....r, ^ 


Some of the opponents of Vidyasagar pointed out that 


with thh'riewS 'df Maii^,' w^ prdhfb'ito thS 'marrit^. of h 
be^ofihed '^ri ^ntUe' death bf iihe siiitor td WhOiU Shbh'eld^beieh 
.plig'ht6d.''^dydsa^r tisdisds to hddept'HiiS'aS'a ptphibitidh 
of Wldo^remdririajgei'.' Ite qUiiitoSh'yd'rse from’litMia:(IX!.<’lL'76) 
to^b^lilhteS'th'e' nihriialsekf Wii^wS''ah^ rihtea-tihMit 
if a w6maii,'a^r bbStoniiUy: ,a'wid6W,'^r ks&i|;diVerubdhyher 
hushed, "’marries agirin,' s6h bbiii brh’er;0f thiSma^age 

id called a 'Pandardadak’ sdm¥ Piuidits/ hb'wavef*,’iaSserted 
that| the PAHnirdAdibd was eh 'iH^tiSKStef ' stfhl* ;Vfdyabagar 
retarded ' ' ihatti ' ^ ’ "^fheh ; 'sihd ^ YajndVstfkya' ‘ have 

delated ''^e vFVinnd>aAd^ to jhave a 'legal right to the 
heyitdi^ aiid tb the pdimrinaUbe^bf theSmddfAavthe'adsertibn 
of such^IpnVbeihg^ ill^l'shoiild be‘tftteriy'diSfe^arded.*-lfe 
furiher 'cite? tk^ authbrii^ of the N^kabharatdi^teshoW'ihat 
thb PqHadr5akba was regtitVted' hs ’to ‘Aurakt -1^ 

Aritobla*^ who married:tha'Mrid6we(l dStUshter of thh'NagH'king, 
'Airavata; ' 


F.— 16 
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Vidyasaqsar tiien proves that the father can ndka a gift 
of hi 8 :whlowed dau^ter and that the Nuptial texts to be used 
on' Hie^oooasion of a seodnd mardage are the same as those 
that are- used on the occasion of the first. In conclusion 
tSdyasagar' states (hat though widow-marriage is not now 
tanctioned by' custom, yet custom cannot claim to be superior 
to the dehr injunctions d'Smrits, whidi permit the remarriage 
of widows; He writes in the anguish of his heart : *^What a 
in^hty influence is thine, O custom! Inexpressible in words! 
With what absolute sway dost thou rule over thy votaries! 
Thou hast trampled upon the Sastras, triumphed over virtue, 
and -crushed the power of discriminating right from -wrong 
and good fritm evil! Such is thy influence; that what is in no 
.wa^ conformable to the Sastras- is Imld tin esteem; and what 
is consonant to them is set at qpen defiance; Through thy 
infliiienbe; men, lost to all sense of .religion and reckless, in 
iEh'eir eonduct,‘are everywhere regarded, as virtuous and enjoy 
all the privildges of society, only because they adhere to mere 
forms ; - adiile ' those- ' truly . virtuous and of ^unblemished 
conduct,' if they disregard those forms and disobey thy 
authority, are considered as the most irreligious, despised as 
the, most depraved, and cut-off from society.” 

. yidyasegar argpes from.the. scriptures uid oldi iBommen- 
.taries in favour of rememage< .of widoyrs in the ee>um(Way,.as 
RniatBammohun didfor- the i^litien of the S^ea>. Ifo. tries 
;to;conyincje,his countrymen as well es the povernment;^ 
widoworemarriage is permissible hy, the )^stres> 41 ^s, line of 
wrguineim is , like that, ef RurtHiiean. schoolmen (if. jhs^ midd^ 
ages, 'l4keiAcdhatitbi be. tries to l^ralise serial (totsjtoms. by 
putting, .new i interpretation op the Saotric teatSr^i^ut in ibe 
oonclusion of bie; bepH b^ writes like .an inspiri^ . p^phet 
making a forvent,tVpeid to tbe.peopK Henew risep p new 
moral beiihi»>fin?n W!bi<^ beibnplerts the people 9f;fo<iie to 
put an , end lo cruel , opd illo^cal cuptoms. |Ie .smtes; 
"Countarymenl hew. bmg. e'ill y^at. suffer yoursejlyes tojbe led 
away, by t flh ielons! 4 Open, yopr eyes for > ence and eee> ^at 
India, onofithe land, of virtue, is being; eyerfiooded wi^ the 
stream of adultery apd fo^^e. ‘l^e degipdetion to which 
you have sunk is sa^y low. Dip into the^mivrit oTyeur iSastras, 
follow its dictates, and you shall be able to remove ^te, foul 
blot from the face of your country. But unfortunately you are 
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SO mudi under the domination of lonjEr-established prejudice, 
so slavishly attached to custom and the usages and forms of 
society, that I am afraid you \dll not soon be able to assert 
your dignity and follow the, pa^ of r^itpfdb. Habit has so 
darkened your intellect and blvuited your feelings, that it is 
impossible for you to have compassion for your helpless 
widows. When led away by the impulse of passion, they 
violate the vow of widowhood, you 'are willing to connive at 
their conduct. Losing all sense of honour and religion, and 
from apprehensions of mere exposure in society, you are 
willing to help in the work of foeticide. But what a wonder 
of wonders! You are hot willing to follow the dictates of your 
Sastras, to give them in marriage again,' and thus to relieve 
them from their intolerable sufferings, and y<mrselves from 
miseries, crimes and vices. You perhaps in^agine that with 
the loss of their husbands your females lose their nature, as 
human beings and are subject no longer to the influence of 
passions. But what instances occur at every step to show, how 
sadly you are mistaken. Alas! what fruits of poison you are 
gathering from the . tree of life, from moral torpitude and. a 
sad want of reflection.”^ It is probably from this last sentence 
that Bankiin Chandra got the inspiration to write his famous 
novel. Poison-tree, in which the remarriage of widows has hot 
been depicted with adequate sympathy. 

The first Bengali pamphlets of Vidyasagar on widow- 
marriage created a tremendous stir in the Hindu society. Two 
thousand copibs of the book were sold off in cou^ of a week. 
Three thousand copies were" reprinted and thp.se too were 
exhausted within a short period. ,^ia was an unprpcedented 
thing in the history of the sale of a Bengali book in those days. 
Ih'course of a few months as many as nine pamiphlets were 
issued by the'^honservative section of the Hindu Society to 
controvert the arguments of VidyaSagar.* Vidyasagar gave a 
crushing rOph^ to these pamphlets in hik sdcond tract on the 
widow-marriage issued in 'October, 1855. 

*The8e werebyiDShyamapadaNayabhusan ofA:tehr,eorreetad 
by Umakantp Trkal,ainkara (2) Sashijiban Tarkaratna and 
Jahakijiban Nayaratna (3) Kalidasa Maitra (4) Ramaehandra 
Mitra (5) Medhusudan Siuritiratna (S) Pandita ofKaahi (7) published 
by Dharmamanna Prakasika Sabha (3) Pandits under the patronage 
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Iswar GhiuidTa Vidyasagar got the followiiig mettMnial 
presafited to the Goveniment of India on Octobet 14^ 1855: 

1. ."That by Ipng esUiblished euatoin the marri^e of 
widows ,amo^g Hindus is prbhibi^d. 

2. That, in the opinicm and finn belief of your petitioners, 
this custom^ oruel aiid unnatural in itself, is highly prejudwial 
to tha interests of mprality, and is otherwise fraught with the 
most, mischievous consequence to society. 

3. That the evil of this custom is greatly aggravated by the 
practice among Hindus of manying their sons and daughters 
at an early age, and in many cases in their very infhncy; so 
that female diildren not unfrequently become widows before 
they can speak or walk. * 

4. That, in the opinion' and firm belief of your petitioners, 
this bustoih is not in accoidaince vidth the Shastras, or with 
a true interpretation of Hindu Law. 

5. That your petitioners and many other Hindus have no 
phjectibn of cOnsci^cs to the .meirriage of widbws, and aire 
prepared to disregard all objections to sudi . marriages, 
founded ph spdal habit or on any scruple resulting froin an 
erronepiis ipteiprdtatioh of rel^on. 

6. That your petitioners , are ; advised that by. the Hindq 
Law, as at present administered and interpreted in the courts 
of Her Majesty, and ‘the East 'IndiaGbindahy, sudi iniarriages 


to; ^ . ... ... _ 

hptwithstanding social, a^ ireligibus praJudices are by toe 
aforesaid interpretation of Ifindu Law prevent^ therefrbml 

8.. ihat in, the humble opinion of ypur petitioners, it is (he 
duty, of toe legiplature to .1‘Oino^P jOll legal .pbstacles to. the 
etokPoftom a sopiel.eyii of .fiiLi^ magnitude whif^ though 
sanctioned by custpm> ie fd,t 1^ many Ilindps to be. a mpet 
injurious ||;^ance, and to be contrary to a true interpretation 
oLHindufj^w.' 

9. Tlhat toe feihbval bf the legal obetades to the mbridage 

'■ ■ .(i i ii ji ' . i . ^ i.'i ■I- - ' ' ' ' • i 

of Kabal .Krishiia Dev Bahadur of Sobhabazar .(91 Pitambar 
Kavirjilna. . 


I ilteigal, and' the issue thereof would be deemed illegitidiate. 
7!.'That iHlpdus, wKb mtertain no objections of pbnsciehce 
such marriages, and who are prepared to contract them 
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of widows, would be. in ^ctMordanes.'Wi^. t)ie wisbiss. .aiid 
feelings bf e considerable se^bn of pious. : and .oi^pdox 
Hindus and iwotiild in do way affeot the intorestsi (hopi^ it 
might shock the pteiudices- of those- Who ooAscientipusly 
believe thht the {irohibition'of . tlm maitiage . of Widows is 
sanctioned by the Shasiras,' or who uphold it on fanded 
grounds Of sodtd' advantage. ‘ 

10. l^t sudi marni^es are neither contra^ tO nature 
lipr prohibited by law or custom in any bthei' countiy or by 
any other people in the world. 

li: That your pietitioners, therefore; humbly pray thht 
your Honourable Council will take into early consideradoh 
the pro]onety of passing a law (as annexed) to remove all 
obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows and to dedarethe 
issue of all such marriages' ‘tO ' be lejgitimate.” ' 

, , ‘ ‘ ■ , • , . , _ I . ^ 

The Hindu Widows’ l^inanfiage Act, known as. Act ^ was 
passed on July 1^, 1856. It is gratifying to note that a niunber 
of literary men cape forward to produce dramas advocating 
remarriage of widows. T^e earliest of these was Uma Charan 
Chatteijee’s ‘Bi(&avarydbaha,Vpublished: in 1855. Next year 
two dramas were produced on the subject, namely Radha 
Madhava Mitra’s ‘Bidhava-monoranjana* and Umesh Chandra 
MitiU’s ’Bidhaya>Bibaha.* The' latlief wa6 staged in April, 
1859 at the hoiise of Ramgbpai Mallick. It is noteworthy that 
Keshab Chandra. Sen acted as Stage manager ^t this dramatic 
performance. It was. a real tragedy. The' young widow 
Sulpchana compit^d suicide when she became pregnant. 
Iswar Chandra yidyasagar used to shed tears oh soeiiig ^s 
tragedy enacted on the. stage. In 18 OT Jadugopal, dhatte^ee 
wrote a drapa, called 'Chapala Chitta-Chapalya* and Beharilal 
Nandi . another, named 'Bidhava'parinayis>Utsava’, Iii the 
eighties,, ipweyer, a tiph m the tide was nQticeablOv .'ihp 
professional Theatre arbich cape mto existence early in , the 
seventies in Calcutta staged several drapas which ridiculed 
the re-parriage of wido^« 

Vidyasagar’s refom^g movePbnt received support from 
Some of the educated leaders Of Hindu society all over India. 
In 1857 one Marathi writer named Babu Padmainji Supported 
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ths cause of widow re*marriage in his novel, Yamuna Paryatan. 
Ppomittent leaders like Jusfemdth Siinkersett, Dr. Bhau 
Daji and Nana Moroji came forward with financial help for 
the publication of this book. In 1860 Sunkersett wrote a letter 
to the Managing Committee of the ‘Buddhi Vardhak Hindu 
Sabha’ pointing out the evil results of the lack of reform 
permitting young widows to remarry In 1864 Jyotiba Govind 
Phule (1827-90), the eminent champion of the non-Brahmins 
in Maharastra succeeded in persuading a Saraswat Brahmin 
widow to remarry. In 1866 Vishnu Shastri' Pandit (1827-76) 
translated Vidyasagai^s book on Widow remarriage into 
Marathi and started the Bombay Widow Marriage Association. 
He sought to strengthen the movement by enlisting the 
support of Sankaracharya of Karver and Sankeshwar, the 
head of the monastic order in Western India. In .1878 
Viralingam PantulU:( 1848- 1919) started , a veritable crusade 
against enforced widowhood in Madras. He was called 
Vidyasagar of South India for his reforming zeal. But very 
little progress could actually be achieved in ' making the 
remarriage of widows popular. Ranade admitted to KL Subba 
RaO in a letter dated November 9, 1894 that there were only 
7 cases of widow matriage during the year, 9 the previous 
year and 75 in all during the last twenty-five years.*^ 

Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar started his campaign against 
polygamy even before the enactment of the Widow Remarriage 
Bill. In the Preface to his Bengali book on Polygamy published 
in the month of Shravaha (August), V.S. 1928 (1871 A.D.il he 
writes that sixteen years, ago on behalf of an association* 
called Bandhu-varga-Samavaya Kishory Chand Mitra took 
the initiative in submitting a inemorial to the Indian 
Legislative Council pra^ng for the prohibition bf polygamy 
by law. In 1857 the memorial for the prohibition of polygamy 
amongrt the Kulin Brahmanas was drafted under the 
inspirUtiOn of Vidyasagar and submitted to the Government 
Under the stature of 25000 persons, the first signatory 
being the Maibanga of Burdwan. It stated: "The KUllns marry 
soley for niconey and with no intention to fulfil any of the 
duties, wkidh : marriage ipvolyes. The women who are. thus 
nor^idiy married without the. hope of ever eujoying the 
ha|^iiiess which marnsge is calculated to copfer particularjly 
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on tlMib,- 6ither pine away >for wont of ofcdo^' Oil' ¥i^ich to 
place their aifeci^ona which spontaneooaly arise in the jicaiit 
or are fafetrayed, by (he violence of .their passions ;and theif 

defective education into. immoaraUty. That jhe remedy, .though 

obyious and perfectly consistent with the Hindu Law, cannot, 
in the present disorganised atate.of Hindu Society;, be applied 
by j^e force of public opinion^ or luiy other po>yer tha^ that 
delivered by Legislature.’* 

The outbreak of the Mutiny prevented, the. Goyernmept 
from considering the menu^al. In 1866 Vidyasagt^r again 
sent up another petition, signed by 2^1000 persons, amongst 
whjsm we find the names of Maharaja Satis Chandra. Roy 
SsJ^dur, the Raja of Nadia and . the Patron , of orthodox 
Pandits, of l^abadwip, Raja Satya Ghosal of Bhukailasa,.and 
J^a Pratap Chandra Sinha of Kahdi- It ran as fpllows: 

"That about nine years ago no less than 32 peUtipna signed 
by nearly 25000 Hindus of Bengal were presented to the late 
Legidative Council of India; bringing to the' hdtibe of (he 
CoUiicil, the grievous and revolting abuse of the 'practice of 
polygamy in Bengal and praying for a legislative enactment 

for the prevention thereof. ..Occupying the position Svhich 

the British Government does in India; it is, your petitioners 
respectfully submit, its manifest duty to meet the wishes :ef 
the people by sudi legislative and administrative measures 
as may be deemed necessary for the suppression, of any social 
abuses, which are the remnants of customs neither founded 
on abstract reason norion the na(»onal religions. And this 
obligation, it is needless to add, becomes the more imperative 
when the people, as in the present: instance, are themselves 
the most forward in spoking .the aid of the Legislature. Your 
petitioners are. pot aware of the reasems which ipflpenced the 
late Legialatiye Council in, npt responding to such a .la^e, 
inRuentiai and. earnest appeal. on an admittedly xpouieptoios 
question .pf social refoimjetipu; hut they believe that (he 
disastrous events winch shppk the foundation pf the l^mpim 
ill 1857, p^r*8h:adowed,fpf,(he rimebeihg,.all c6hsideratiohs 
of internal progress. . .... .It is^ the .Ib^ent hope aiid prayer of 

ypurl^etijaoners i^at, before your llimpur hiight si^alize (he 
close of your loiig.Smd subcessjful i^iter by emdncijpiaring the 
fbinhles pf heiigkT f^m ^e pf^s^' brueltids' mid attiriidaht 
criihes of the debasing ^sh>iii 'of pblygamy.*’ ' ' ' 
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* 'In : 1471 ' VidyasiB^ttr wrote in tiio > preface to 'his book on 
Poly48ih;y?'*^injeT* the present state' of the coiMb^, it is 
iiaj^ssih3e to prevent' 'ihiii wide-’spread cnstbtn'Witkbut the 
aid eiP le^i^lation.^ He ^dettook te 'errite this work hr Btfa^li 
with ' a view 'te‘‘jndttdn^ the' Gpvemnie^^^ pass '8 laW 
^rbKibitiiig ii. He wiato a teoohd treatise dh the saine Sttlifeet 
ref^tMgrfhe arguments addiiieed by )teme MnserVatiye Paniditsi 
The first work is far superior to the' SeiMndJ lhe' ostensible 
purpose of writing it was to indues the (^vernment to'^ass 
an act prohibiting ptflygatey indeed: But 8 earefiil- perusal Of 
thebo'ok gteeo tlteitepresSion' that Vidyasa^r wSsattacKihg 
teany other social evils UkS isrly iiiaitiage, dOw^, I&ilintein 
and &e e^l pVai^ce of maihtaining^the s6n>in4aw on obe's 
own hojiise in c^forted iiih^ess/He Was bitter'in 

his attaidcs noW' thah Whkt he had been white advocating the 
retnarriaga 'Of Widows^ ■ ■■■' ' • . •■ I'T' 

• ;■•: i|. i .. ■ , .... , 

, ; .Vidya^pgar displays brilliwtpowpr of advocacy in supiiQrt 
of the ,<^^e he has undertakon.v He kbo^s that ^ pviljs of 
polygamy . ca^ot be removed by .^e effort ,pf ^e,)ilip,du 
Society^ «beca|ase • the Hindus have- lost the .vigour; and 
organising ability which are needed. .ter success in] this 
direction. Those who were highly enthusiastic' in xatroduoing 
reforms in society when they were students' have noW become 
apathetic. Only the raw ahd inexperienced young 'Studimts 
talk of introducing reforms from within- the society and u6t 
by thehelp'Of Government Heiassures the C^eroment that 
they need not 'entertain any- Smious ajopreheilsiim to &e 
effect that the prohibitioiif of polygaibiy l^ Iaw will give rise 
to any viSlent dutbreak ainont^t 'the peoplk The oppMente 
of the abidlitioii -of the Suttee’ had thrtetehed seriou^ 
cdnsagneniies te case df Gbvehiment’s'ihtetferehde With the 
titeehapbuted' pracUite- Bebtihcik Was daurageous 

e'noti^ 'te inteoduce ihy'teui^ lieiidad reite^ and nothing 
seridusjbaj^p^ed' ih'^n^^ ’'yidyos'agar' urges, 

.jGoyi^mmit id ' show me jjlaid? ^lohdss ’ ^d htenaniteiiaii 
splnt*!!^ 'a^iishing TOlWam^^ Witb\gi;eat psteuasiyenete ,h^ 

f^.K’pJbcp oif Icjl^steadnv^jt^ 
ii]||)Opso;^a|iij^ vdth|tho pi^osp fpr w]^ic^ t^eylipve asplinijE^ 
sovereignty' in liiio 
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BtitisH yttlers'eatni^ hAfB niot for'WAii^iig selfiih «ndB bat 
WitH'tlie good'tolthd^^Iitie hetoV/^s beBt 

df |>rovii^ tbis wd^ be’ to imake du^'le^Ws ka ti^iluld^remiv^ 
Wom^ froktt' th'O' ntiaeiry aiid ' degradation- to NaHidi they arO 
subjected now. These women have got a special claim' tO the 
l^ipd attienti^ of &e, C^vemmi^, b^V^/Onci to 

t^eiir o^/^^ is ti0^ue,of-(^i^ti Jis the 

duty, of ;eye^ Goyeii^iuiwt. to pjrot^ i^e the 

strong, iyoinen gre.prpyerld8^ we^ a^ eyeiywhetein the 
world thpy . aye kpipt in suhorainalpftn to m^r yyho usually 
tyrannisp over.them:^.^ ’. -.V :'• 

Vidyasagar adduced '^eral arguments to; prove' that 
polygamy' is not sanctioned by the sacred 'texts and as. such 
there can be no objection ti> suppressing it by« •legislation. 
Those who are against 'sudi enactment may point eut that 
the andent Indian literatuie furnishes many exnmples of 
Kings having a' number of unves.^ Vidyasagar meets this 
argument by stating that the kings are not ordinary mortals, 
that they being powerful may have the 'liberty of following 
a code of Conduct peculiar to themselves, . and that they are 
considered aS' above ithe law. Vidlyasagar next- makes a 
devastating ‘ attack :on KuUnism itself He shows that there 
are no real Kulins now. Hh traces the origin:of Kulktism to 
the orders'uf’King Ballal Sen; who invited the' Brahibanas 
to lunch one day at his pla^.: Those who came at about 1- 
30 p.m. wCre gived the rank (tf Killihs, those who arrived at 
12-30 were’called Srofriyas or 'second dass Brahmanas^^and 
those who Camel I at: noon were ‘awarded minor ranfci He 
explained the reason for this gradation by stating that an 
estmestly devout’ Brahmana tahes'loi^ hours in performing 
his religious duties and as Such herisi faound to be late in 
attendanftttk^^: A Kulih' was permitted to marry the daughter 
of a Srotriya>'bat 'ff they marry their daughter to'w Srotriya^ 
son, they would be degraded to Vamsstja, that is, a third rate 
Brahmana. As many of theih eouM not -afford to secure -a 
Kulm for ^eir . davy^ht^ra, they Ipct iKulpdinpid.in .course 

of tiam,rBt^ addu.^t 'proof on 

genpalb^f'pccorfiwV.^ w^ch^P^YU ra G;]^tak cIm^ ihp 

I^lns iniw/r33 grp^i^s t^he |^s;^ ^eir.favpits and not of 
n^enl^. ^psp.,w^o^ yrpre gtiiilty 'otj^r^^ t^e/datmditsT m 
a 'Varhsaja, and those A^ose daugh^rs had bem forcibly 
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taken awsiy ky tl|e Moa^ems were pUiODd iD,tiia ^uUa Mek 
Vidyasagar stin«!8 Uiat the Kulins iMlonging tq tke.Fkulia 
Mel And Khai;daha Mel have lost ^ir .Kvdinlwi^ and yet 
they arrogate to themselves hiid^est honour and opiaressed 
others. , - - . 

Itjcidratally Vidj^^ar opines that according to Manu 
(EiL 89) one should never' give his daughter in marriage to 
ah unqualified person though she might have to stay in' he^ 
father’s house unmarried throughout her life. The Rulms do 
not get qualified husbaiid for their daughter; they, therefore, 
marry a number of them to an old ' person, whose ' sole 
qualification, is his supposed pedigree. ' The father of 'the 
daughter does not' take into consideration the welfare of his 
daughter. 'In the anguish of his heart Vidyasagar: writes that 
these Kulins do not mind if their daughter being nominally 
married live in.adultery. They devote their energy in keeping 
up appearances only. Vidyasagar narrates an.amusing strong 
of a Kulin Who never cared to enquire as to how his 
unmarried youthful daughters fared in their maternal unde’s 
house, where they were reared up. Then one- day having 
learnt that they have been abducted, he bemoaned his lot 
and cried piteously for the loss of prestige. At last he traced 
the abductor and induced him to Imid him the giris for three 
months on' promise of a handsome amount^: After a diligent 
search for more than twomonths he was able to arrange a 
nonunal marriage of both the girls to an old man of sixty, l^e 
bridegroom knew the cmtecedents of the girls .but kept quiet 
till the' auspicious moment marriage. Then he disclosed 
that he could not many such girls without a heavy monetary 
compensation. The Kulin had to procure the money by 
mortgaging his land. The bridegroom weiH away satisfied 
with the money' but left his wives to thmr fate. After a few 
days the girls joined back their abductor. With^gritn humour 
Vidyasagar states that everyone concerned in this event felt 
happy at this tnm of! affmrs.^^ •; -n 

tb tha Kulin Kayasthas' of &di^al,’ Vfdy^e^^ 
exp|li^ihe evils of a system hamM accorfflh^ ib 

wniph a seco^ g^adO lUykstha called Moiijik a^uires gi!^| 
Mmt hy maii^ his daughter to the eldest son of a t^ih 
Ka^^thii. But ^e latter [ii j^rohibited fi^dm ^iag 
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daut^ter of a Moulik Kayasthk at; his first wife. Those who 
are wealthy Mottlik Kayastha induoe the Kalin's son tO desert 
his first wife and live in idleness in the house of the fiather 
of his second wife. The reason for doing so was that the eldest 
male issue of the marriage got the rank of a Kulin and as 
siich the Moulik takes all the precautions against the Kulini's 
first wife having any issue. Thus for satisfying an idl6 vanity 
the Moulik Kayattha used to prevent the unfortunate Kulin’s 
daughter from inOetihg her husband. The lot of the son-in- 
law who had' to spend his days in enforced idleness at the 
house of his father-in-law was equally miserablo. 

Some opponents, of the proposed legislation said that the 
prohibition of polygamy would produce grave discontent 
amongst the Moslepis. Vidyasagar replied that his proposal 
was a modest one, limiting its scope to the Hindus of Bengal. 
The learned Pandit collector the names and addresses of 133 
Kulin Brahmanas of the Hooghly district and printed these 
in his book with their age and number of wives. From this 
list we learn that one Bholapath Baneijee, aged 55 had 80 
wives, Bhagaban Chatteijee (64) had 72, Ihirnachandra 
Mukheijee (55) 62 wives. A young man of 20 named Durga 
Charan Baneijee had 16 wives. 

Bankim Chandra Chatteijee wrote a trenchhnt criticism 
against Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar’s second book, on Polygamy. 
To him Vidyasagar’s attempt to controvert the opinion of 
Taranath Tarka*vacaspati and other upholders of the right 
of Hindus to marry as many wiyes as one likes appeared 
futile and meaningless. According to him, no sane man would 
say that polygamy is a good system. He questioned also the 
accuracy of the list of polygamous persons culled by 
Vidyasagar. He condemned polygamy but did not like to stop 
it by legislation.^^ 

Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was a great pioneer in 
humanitarianism..in India, Biit he was at the same time- 
attained to the lilies .prescribed in the Phanna Sastra. He 
was plaiced in a difficult position when the Government asked; 
his opinion regarding the Age of Consent Bill. At the su^estion 
of Vidyasagar the GOvemmei^ had incorporated in the 
Indian Penal Code a provision to the effect that sexual 
intercourse witii a girl bhlbw the age 5f ten by her husband 
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WR8 to be' regarded as irape. jQayaraia Giduidal irablished a 
pamphlet in themghties of the last centulry pro^dagito raise 
the age of consent to 12. 

Vidyasagar was optiosed to t^e ^e.of 'Copsent 0ill, 
bruise lie held tJlmt the, O^rbb^dhana ceremc^ was biniHng 
njran t^e Hindijie and.as there was no certainty as. to .the age 
ef . the girl sit w^hieh. slie would, have her first menses, the bill 
would interfere with the religious wstom of the Hindus. But 
he was net opposed, to , social legislation ,hy the . foreign 
government, nor to the limiting of th.e age. of girls, tci a ceitain 
minimum. He wrote : *1 ^ould like the measure to be so 
framed as to give something . Kke aii adequate prbtectioh to 
child-wives, without in any way conflicting with any religioUs' 
Usage. I would propose that it should be an of/bnce for a man 
to consummate tnatriage before his Wife' has had her first 
menses. As the majority of girls do hot exhibit that symptom 
before they hre 13. 14 or 15, the measure t suggest would 
give larger, more real, and more extensive protection than 
the bill. At the same time such a nieasure could! not be 
ohjectad to 'oh .the ground of interfering with a religious 
observmice. !.'......llie’ religious prohibition would be made! 

more effective, if it was embodied in a penal law.” Like 
Lokmanya Tilak, Vidyasagar' admitted the necessity of 
controlling . consuhimation of marriage below the < age Of 
puberty^ but opposed the fixing of the age of consent arbitrarily 
at twelve. Unlike Vidyasagar Tilak advocated social 
propaganda mid not legislation as the ’reniedy for the evil of 
early cbnsnnimatiOn of marriage. ' 

Vidyasagar , met with nothing but disappointment in his 
pttenipts at social, reform. Widow remarriage never became 
popular; the Government refused to abolish polygamy 
by legislation but contrary to the, advice of the great Pan- 
dit, 'the 'Age ofConsent Bill was passefl in the stune year in , 
wlhdi he died: It must be admitted; however,' that'^^dyasagar 
was cfofo-'to awhken file sbdal rens'deince pf ail 'classes Of 
hidiahs.' ^ , ■*'_ 

O ' Keshabi Chandra Sen (1898— ^1884) 

ri' > ; V . .w 'i .- : .^ ■ ! '! s:.- .■ t. 

, . iiieshab Chandra Sen ; ' essentiany rand priinariiy a . 
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greait niH^oas tsadiier. ZmI fbr religious f^dnn linplelled Mm 
to proiMund some ^odal'and political ideas, which liEoduced 
far-reachii^ effects in India'. He heCamo a member of the 
Brahmo Samicdiia 1860; When ha was barely twmityi^twoyeara 
of age. In 1866 the undertook a preaching tour throughout 
horthiem and Western India. Li 1868 he again visited Bombay. 
At that time tite Bombay'Cfdzettie could discern that he had 
initiated a movement whose obgect was *to unify the manifold 
races of India^to give them one common relis^on, and 
common social purpose, ' and to make them One common 
nation. The step in brief Is frOm unity in religion, in social 
economy, in naiiOnal feeling;' to a Comm'on political creed'.and 
the achievement of a political deOtiny*.^^ J. N; Farguhar a^o 
corroborates this view When he Writes : *‘He (Keshab) played 
a large part in rousing that patriotic feeling which is tOday 
so powerful in every part of India'.' His . lectures glow with a 
peculiar When his subject leads him to consider the future of 
IndiaV’ 

, Keshab Chandra, firmly believed that speial and political 
life was founded upon the. character of the people and that 
^aracter was founded .upon religion. Unlike, .the leaders, of 
political associations; he held that the way to India’s social 
and political advanpe.lay through a reform of her religion. Ip 
his lecture on the Religious andi Social Reformation he. said 
that if the people . accept; radical 1 religious, refermhtiont 
questions of social reform would no longer appear to them as 
matters of worldly expediency,, but .these rwould . come > mpen 
them with all the .weight of moral obligation. He {further 
explained; : ITo believe in the Fatheihood of Cod is to believe 
in.^e brotherhood of man; and whoever, therefore, in has own 
heart and in his own house worships. theTrue Ood daily must 
learn to ;recognisa all his fellow countrymen as bththreU. 
CasteiwonJd -vsnish in sundt a. states of soemty;. jn suA an 
enthusiastic re}igiou8>'stata jof: fellowship easta wordd die' of 
itself*. He reminded his audience that evenin social reform 
moral courage and enthusiasm were necessary, beeaUsetfaese 
couldibe cmgendered by true faith only, i . - 

As a' tnie IfBliowar of i^a; Ramihohun itoy, , i^/diab 
Chmidra believed that the ^!e of the firiti^i ^yemnfeht 
over India was Ordaiined by Cod. Rammohim' cohtiiude'd hiS 
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.^peal to the CSiristian PubUc /Iliy offering unexpectedly 
delivered the disposer of the events of this universe, for 
having uncocpectediy delivered the country from the longr 
continued t^anny of its former rulers, and placed it under 
the government of the English-r-a nation who are not only 
blessed with the enjoyment of civil and political liberty but 
also interest themselves in promoting liberty and social 
happiness, as well as free inquiry into literary and religious 
subjects, among those nations- to which their influence 
extends.”^^ Ke^ab Chandra was loyal to the backbone. He 
considered the British rule as a divine dispensation. Along 
vfith many other articles of faith in the Brahmo Samai 
Mahadeva Oovinda Ranade appears, to have imbibed this 
idea from Rammohun and Keshab Chandra and Gokhale, his 
politicid disciple made it the very basis of his political 
philosophy. Mahatma Gandhi, who acknowledged Gokhale as 
his Guru, exhorted the rich people to consider themselves as 
Trustees for the poor. Keshab Chandra was the first Indian 
to use the Trusteeship concept with reference to the 
Goveninient of India. On May 24, 1870 Kbshab Chandra said 
to an audience in England : "It is my firm conviction that you 
Engliriimen stand there in India merely as trustbes. You hold 
India on trust, and you have ho right to shy that you Urill use 
ihs properiy, its riches, or its resources, or any of the 
privileges which God has given you, simply- for the purpose 
of your own selfish aggrandizement and enjoyment. You^arb 
accountable to that God who has placed India in your hakds 
and ifffiere are sins (?) in your administration, it is your duty 
to blot them out as soon as you see them, and believe them 
to be evil. You are accountable to God for those milHons of 
souls that have been placed in your hands as a sacred trust 
You cannot hold India for the interest of Manchester, nor for 
the welfare of any other section of the community here, nor 
for the advantage of the merchants who go there and live as 
birds of passage for a time/ and never feel an abiding interest 
in the country, beoiuse they really cannoido soi If you desire 
to hold India, you can only do so fbr the good and welfare of 
India*.^^ This is the voice of a Prophrt urging the rulers to 
do .their duty to the ruled, Padabhai Naorqji. expressed 
sip^ilar hopes and beliefs in the righteoumess qf Englishmen, 
and appealed to thrir con^ence for redressing the grievances. 
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f It ift interaating to bote tiiat in < his . loptuM entitled 
*&igland^8 dut^t to IncBa,’ Keshab ChandrgjSen meoticNMd 
only , five itemt, of which only one may be classified as 
pofitieal. ^Riese were adequate grants for gwoeral. education, 
for female education, Toetoration of State scholm'ship for 
education abroad, throwing open of high appointments to 
Indians and, lastly; the closing of traffic in liquor. He does 
not refbr to the enlargement ai the Legislative Councils or 
introduction of the principle of representative government, 
not to speak of responsible govermnent. In . his lecture on 
“Asia's Message to Europe", Keshab Chandra pleaded in 1883 
for the extension of fran^ise irrespective of property end 
literary qualifications.: He said : "The highest form of 
government is synonymous with the most thoroughgoing and 
compreheimvO: repirasei^tion you are ever extending the 
financhi'se : you take, in thousands to-day, tens of .thousands 
to-morrow,' and millions the next day, till youinclude the veiy 
humblest and the lowest of the population, and give the dumb 
and the down-trOdden voice m: Paihament^ H you have even 
the semblance . good government, if you care for real 
poMticaf prosperity, surely you cannot reject the humbler 
olasseS;you canniot extinguish them because their povmty, 
you cannot crudx them into atom because of their ignorance. 
There is everywhere aery for justicei justice to the weak and 
powerless, justice/ to .the ,woiking>classes.iNot to listen- to that 
cry would bea disaster" - (Leeturee ia India, 190^ ed., p.^). 
Here, however, he was definitely jrefepring. to ,the condition 
in England, and nbt to In’dia.''The sqn^itite he uttered n»t 
proye^ tiiat (b^lusiVely. tie. said s'o.in your House of 
^pmipbns ybu'ihOlude diverse cbnditfohs biT life and diverse 
creedsi.you make j^'e repfesenthti^SOf/Wealfii and poveHy, 
of princely fortune bpd humblelbbbui^ 'aitd e^®^ of sudi 
Opposite pbrsuasibiis.'as RoOs'ah iQa^bllcs add f^testants Sit 
together, ahd by mutuaiconsultaition arid Oo^bperatibn bmefit 
their common covmtry". This was inaiitliy bbCaUSe of fact, 
that he did not emisider his misskm to be political at all. He 
knew: that the fiiitish^Iiidian Association .Sras putting forward 
pOliticaldmniaids/ .Then agauiftowaSihis. firm conviction that 
it woPld be difficPltto resistibe demimdsforselfgovemment 
when educatitts: -would, be difrttsad>amOngst iIiidian citizens 
bdongingito both/tiMlsexes. Buthdibou^t that the educated 
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would il^«r bee6mci disloyal or, in otiiar words would 
ttev^ fcfy to'cat off <iho iiioiinootidn witiiHlio Unltod IQni^oih. 
He ’said : ^ yoU dOsire -to make dte pebj^e loyal, you must 
edttoata'ihem. A sehbol 'oreolteffe is a better and stronger 
safi^vUird of the powei* and prosperity of the BritiSli nation 
than a dtadel or fbrti^Ss* He tq^posed the su^^estion tiSat 
the fuads-aHoeaied to 'hlgher.sducatiori should bO diverted to 
primary education. He considered’ the adueation Of the poor 
ignorant masses as essentiaT for -the prosperi^ of India,’ and 
especially for the eradication of idolatry and superstition. He 
did not like that a special ^education cess Shoidd be levied on 
tire zamindars,' because lhat’ would be, in his opinion, ^ a 
violatibn of ^e termes of PermaiiSnt SettlerUant; whidi he 
conridered to be saorosaimtl-Nor would he agree* to the 
enhancemMit'of the rate of tuition fees. He did not make any 


finandfig^tihe primary education of the ttiasses, because he 
frankly admitted that he did not pretend te dive into pohrios; 


postS’Was chiefly a means of indudng Indian young men to 
take to hii^er education^ though he was rrot oblivious of ^ihe 
fact that 'employmmrt’ of Indians < would mean - cheaper 
administration. He said thUt thO highly edu(»ted< Indians "will 
see that the <3ovnninient raally;iappredate thdr endeavourt 
kftier knowlod^’ahd truth} and that the GoverUmentis really 
a' paternal gtfvernmdntj dying to reward merit”. ■ ' > 


r)s/.j^<^^fde^ (^pcatibn |wU^ a /meanf o^ 
eradicating jPjmti^^s^^and ^4uit<^ insti^ o( 

India, edu^jliadf. 

wo^d, arise t^O, ^es in every Jbous^pl^ l^ut 

iirbp(h,ihe.mai,^,4^^.ihe.ire|i)^,ee,^e^^ 

(^d dm wife f^,tq pjn^Mnr innu^M^to bMr on^ 


work of puriiyi^^idV.I^P ,'4^ ^4 sod^ customs, e^i 




i In anoihW dectuiiB^kieliverad at USS’ 'Victoria iDiScussioh 
Sodety- on Alngttst4)ilB1^Ke8hab:C%taiiidrir gave u pathetic 
description of the bbndltient'of hKhan womenibelonguig ts the 
upper ctasiek;' dust' 'aiyssarlbelbm > the pidblientiou of Iswaar 
CluHKira VidykSagat^S boUc ehrPidygarayAKeshab <Ghandra 


SpCliUi'inaNKBRS 

as sevaiity ^^ves and that used to cany 
bundle of papers on which <he uasies <i€ (heir s^es and dMtta 
ef their relatives along with their i^^dress were wril|(p!%^e 
day a boy accosted an old Bridunana as his father ar^ (he 
latter incbgnantly denied the relationship but oh the insistence 
of the boy he referred to his papers and found that the 
statement was true. He also informed (he British audience 
that the marriage of a girl of five to an old man of eighty was 
common in Bengal and in other parts of the country. Su^ 
a marriage was sure to , make the girl a virgin widow. And 
he emphatically stated that once a widow» she was condemned 
to remain a widow for ever. He pleased : "Immediate reform 
is needed. Widows must be allowed to remarry, and, to have 
the privileges which are . accorded to them in other .countries. 
They must not be made to submit by force and pressure to 
a state of things which they do not themselves like, but whi(^, 
for the sake of attaining a false heaven, they so often submit 
to. The custom of early marriage ought to be aboli^ed, and 
men and women should, be permitted to marry only when they 
are. of marriageable age. Bigamy and polygamy should be 
suppressed, if possible by legislative enactment”.^^ He.did not 
tell his audience that in 1856 a law had already been passed 
enabling widows to contract a marriage, but very few had. 
come forward tp avail of this permissive legislation, i 

While he Was in favour of effecting social reform through 
legislative measures, he did:not like td see a wholesale 
transformation of Indian society <m the mWdel of the We^m 
countries. He said : ^The growth of society mustsbe iodigeamis, 
native and natursd.; Foreign customsmust not bo forced Upon 
us. Our woman have '.elements of diaracterfwhich arO re^ly 
noble and good, and. tihese ought to constitute the basis upon 
which wO should r^e the supUsitr ucturO of reformed female 
sodets^. It is, howeve^vouv^rufto isote thatKadiab Ghan&a 
said that a thousand HinduEfaOMwm wam open to receivaai^ 
welcome BPjgbsb Foyej^ps^, unsedmian' 

Step,wjp ^,yiew«|0 

asthela<fi(M.ofBdomB».Hattfflte^E^ 

.o^..hbss Jtlarp^tar "Isr 'ahead . 

P.— 17 
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Kfesbab CblandTa Sen deliWrAd ah important speech on 
the 'Reeonstrdction Native Societg^ at the annual meeting 
of the Bengal Soddi Sdmiee Association on Mardi 14, 1872. 
In it he pointed out that English education, the CSMstian 
MissHmanes, the Bvahmo Saniel and the acts passed hy the 
Indian Legislature were the powerful agencies which brought 
dboiit the reconstruction ci hidian society. But he fretted 
^at the attadcs on the casts system had not proved very 
successful. Another feature whidi Caused him considerable 
pain was the ladt of moral training in educatimlal institutions. 
He found that a large amount of hypocrisy, dishonesty, moral 
imbecility, and insincerity had mitered into the diaracter of 
his couiitiymen in his own generation. These defects could 
be remedied only by imparting sound moral training in 
sdiools and colleges. He suggested that all schoolmasters who 
did' not set good examples in the direction of moral character 
should be asked to retire immediately.^^ He pleaded for the 
education and emancipation of women specially; But he was 
not in favour of violent changes in this matter. According to 
him, *for a century at least our attention and energy should 
be directed chi^y to Zenana Education*. He could not foresee 
.that in less than a hundred years India would have a Prime 
Minister, a Chief Minister, Governors, \^ce-Chancellors, 
Legislators and Members of Foreign Service and 
Admiildstirative Sistvioe. from amongst women. 

Keshab Chandra tried to translate into action the theories 
he psopounded. IBs own life set a brilliant example befbre his 
cottntiymen.!iie purified and elevated all who came m contact 
with him. He establidhed the Indian Rdorm Assodation for 
the advancement the social, morsd and rdigious welLbeing 
of the pei^le. It had five branches, one eadr fer the 
improvement in the omdition of women for diffusum 
education^ production of cheap ^literature,. laromotion of 
tmnpmrance and practishag of dtarity. 

7%e Cause of temperance woo so dear to him that he gave 
us hiiamml mode ofextUnding loyal siUmwft to the GoyernmCm 
when he referred to their exdse policy. He said that the 
daS^toralising liq^ tra^Sc *was fast deveurii^ the soids and 
bodito of my coUnto^ea*^ Ife fiprther oteerved : fAnd here 
I would ask, is not this iSgiior traffic carr^ on ;iU lu^ 
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f^pfy, wdeltiTj and Mdujrivdy for tiM sake of povestua? |;k is 
siaildy a qu^tion of nioaay.-^ lO loay ba preoumed 
lac^Bn National Cengrass imbibed its aeal fi»r the polioy .of 
prohibition in the last years of thO' niaateanth cantui 7 freiu 
itia proBchincB of Kashab Chandra Sen. 

The credit of haying an Asia^wide outlook also to Kashkb 
Chandra Sen. It is reniaiicable fhat while Bankim Chandra 
Chatteriee was preaching devotion only to lifother Bengal 
and Hem Chandra Baneijee, a prominent poet of those days 
was calling japan a barbarous but independent nation, 
Keshab Chandra was harping on the Unity of Asian culture 
and civilisation, hi his lecture on ‘Asia's' Message to Europe 
delivered in 1883.he said : Trom one end of Asia to the other, 
I boaist of a vast home, a wide nationality and an extended 
kinship...To me the dust uT Asia is far moreprecious than gold 
and silver”.^^ He took pride in the fact that Asia had nursed 
Jesus and Buddha, Zoroaster and Confucius. He appealed to 
the conscience of Europe not only for the protection of India 
but also for the well-l^ng of China. In his lecture on the 
Liquor traflic in India he requested the British Government 
in 1870 to “abolish that iniquitous opium traffic which kills 
thousands of the poor Chinese people.”^^' 

In the heyday of British Imperialism he raised Ins voice 
against the tmidency of some nations swallowing the rast. He 
wrote in 1883, “England may wish that all Europe shoidd be 
Anglicised, France aouty wish to make all Europe French and 
Germany ^rman; America nuiy desire to see fhe whole worid 
Americanised. But FrOyi^i^ra favours not such fatal fancies 
and annihilating proprasities c^ a.hy single Power. Heaven 
abhors monopoly, and yoiichsafes unto each individual and 
nation fr^pm of action and diversities of operatipn, so <ha#. 
each grow wiUi aU freshness and variety of natmral 
growthi^* Prom th® analogy the Btate he drew an idealistie 
picture, of nations living in pMfe^ amity and ccmcord. *The 
State,”;he explained, yis a vast and compticated madiineiyl 
in whi^ numberi^s wrheds of rarious sizes and 8lu^^ mu 
ever moving, each in its proper place,, and woriciUg 
harmoniously towards a common end. This is the perfection 
of . consolidated feBowdlip.' H^e , is no sectarianism, no 
excldsiyeness, no attempt to ^ore ar destroy eadi other. All 
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classes of the community, from the highest to the lowest, 
recognise and respect each other. Judges mid magistrates, 
merchants and traders, landholders and peasants, capitaUsts 
and labourers, the learned and the unlearned, the rich and 
the poor, all contribute to the w;elfare and progress of the 
State. The aristocracy and working classes are alike essential 
to the life and comfort of the body politic. The exclusion of 
even the humblest section of the community would be the 
death of the State, And when many . su^ governments 
adininister their respective affairs side by side, there springs 
up an international amity and harmony in which the life and 
growth of eadi find safeguard.” But Keshab Chandra Sen did 
not believe in mere political machinery. As an intensely 
devout religious preacher he pinned his faith on a spiritual 
alliance between the East and the West. He hoped and 
prayed for an international federation built on no other 
ground than that of Christ’s atonement. This sort of appeal, 
however, failed to evoke any response either among the young 
nationalists of India or amongst the power-intoxicated western 
nations who refused to welcome the Asiatics as their equals. 

Jyotiba Govin^ Phule (1827-90) 

Vs. 

Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar. (.1850-1882) 

Several earnest, social reformers arose in western ^ndian 
In the third quarter of the last centuiy. The most not^Ue of 
these was Jyotiba Govinda Phule who^ efforts for 
ameliorating . the condition of women and the depressed 
classes have secured for him the title of Mahatnia.^*’ He 
advocated the cause of widow-remarriage arid' denounced 
polyganiy. He was the pioneer of Non-Btahmin movenieht, 
which became a powerful force in Indian sodety and politics 
after the first World War. Like Keshab Chandra Sen he 
believed that the British rule was divinely ordained but the 
reason he assi^ed fot it was tUfferenh He Vnrote, 
Creatorhiw pu^osely s^t the Enghshjpeojplefn 'this country 
to ligate tbe diS^led Sudras fi^oni this Slaver;^ bf the crafty 

Aryas.*^^ Ka stai^^ a .paper ^tted Z^^UUU<^U W 1871 for 

espousing the Cause bf we oppressed ’ people. ' Iii 1873 he 
Organised the Saiya^Kodh&k Sama/' With the ofcyect Of saving 
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“the lower castes from the hypocritical Brahamanas and their 
opportunistic; scriptures”. He had already prepared the ground 
for this organisation by publishing in 1872 Ids work entitled 
Oulamgiri,'vfhidi, signdicantly enoujdt, was dedicated to the 
Negroes of Anierica.In it he said that the Brahmins were 
much worse than the British as exploiters. He could not find 
much evidence of the exploitation by the British. The caste 
system which inflicted great hardship on the non-Brahmanas 
was the creation of the Brahmins, and not of the British. The 
British, however, were indirectly responsible for the 
oppression, because they appointed officers mostly from the 
Brahmins and these Brahmins abused their official position 
for promoting their own interest. Thus the Brahmins even in 
the British age exercised tyrannical power, even though they 
were mere instruments of the British administration. ^^'Phule 
went so far as to advise the depressed classes to dissociate 
themselves from the political movement ushered in by the 
Brahmins. He argued that as the British were the real 
benefactors of these classes, and desired their social 
emancipation, they should not take any part in activities 
which might be detrimental to the British rule in India.' 

Phule himself belonged to the caste of gardeners, which 
was branded as an inferior caste by the so-called upper 
classes. He looked upon the Christian missionaries as apostles 
of social equality and freedom. These missionaries, according 
to him, were spreading the idea that all men being children 
of God should be treated as equal and that no section of the 
society had any right to claim social superiority over others. 
He greatefully acknowledged that he himself had imbibed the 
spirit of equality from the Christian missionaries. With a 
view to uplifting the dowU-trodden classes he started a school 
for the children of the untouchables in 1852, when he was 
only twenty-five years of age. This was the first institution 
of its kind in any part of India. He took interest in spreading 
education amongst girls and organised a Girls’ School at 
Poona in about 1850. He was a true Humanist. His sympathy 
went to all, irrespective of their origin and creed. In 1863 he 
set up the Home for the prevention of Infanticide with a view 
to protecting the illegitimate children of unfortunate widows. 
He used to receive fiandal assistance from the Christian 
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raistBonaries in runniiig th 6 «di 0 |plt for the Untouchables. lUs 
trsdueers said that he had become a GhrisUanv This is stou^ 
domed by his biographer, but: the mere rumour was enough 
to make him unpopular. He suffered the usual fhte of 
pioneers in social refonn. He could not fold any great body 
of followers during his life>time. The non-Brthmin castes 
were still steeped in the darkness of ignorance and they frere. 
too disorganised to stand up against the power and influence 
of the Brahmins. But it is fagnificant that some of his 
follow^^B became responsible for the organisation of parties 
of peasants and workers professing socialistic ideas. But 
Hmle himself did not subscribe to any of the principal tenets 
of sodalism excepting social equality. 

It is worth noting in this conne^on that Vishnu Krishna- 
sastribuwa Chiplunker, the most powerful writer in 
Maharastra, propagated ideas diametrically opposite to those 
of Phule. At the age of twenty-four, in 1874, he started his 
Nibandhamala one year after the foundation of Phule’s 
Satyashodhak SamaJ.'ln the very first essay of the 
Nibandhamala he pointed out the following disadvantages of 
the foreign domination — ^^t has resulted in all-round deterio- 
ration; politically, economically and socially!. Our learning is 
superficial and we have lost our faith in religion. We have 
lost the sense of initiative whether in individual ot public life. 
The thesis that we are incapable of enjoying freedom and that 
there is no other alternative but the British rule, if ^e are 
to achieve progress, is false,” “People who became habituated 
to subjection suffer the loss of self-respect and courage, and 
our countiy has reached the nadir in these virtues at the 
present moment.” He dilated on the true functions of the 
Government and boldly asserted that the. British Govern- 
ment in India discharge little of these functions. He wrote : 
“The Government should protect their subjects, lead them 
towards the way of progress, undertake steps so that the 
country may prosper and create conditions of mutual goodwill 
among the various communities. But such a policy is not 
evident in actual practice”. He threw an in^^ect hint that the 
discontent of the people ought lead to revolution.“A govem- 
mmit can function smoothly only so long as the subjacts are 
contented; if the people become discontented and nurse a 
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sense of lAluTy in their minds no one can say what might 
happen. One heed not emphasdze the advisability of immense 
caution where a mere handful have to rule ^r| eihi^;i)f 
people.” Dr. V. M. Bhat states in his History of Ahhinava 
Bharat that the esstys of Chiplunkar "roiued revolutionary 
tendencies in the minds of the younger generation.” 

Chiphmkiw did not believe .that social rffom must precede . 
political reform. He heaped ridicule on those who held that 
unless we adopted reforms like. :widow remarriage and 
abolished child marriage and the caste system, it was futile 
to make efforts for the political regeneration of our country. 
He held that the elimination of foreign rule would pave the 
way for the solution of social problems. 


CHAPTER IX 


POLITICAL THOUGHT OF BANKIM- 
CHANDRA* 

(1838-1894) 


I. Introduction 

In the history of western political thought Machiavelli is 
regarded as the prophet and preacher of the principles of 
nationalism and patriotism. In the history of the political 
thought of modern India Bankimchandra holds a position 
analogous to that of Machiavelli. Like the great Florentine 
statesman, Bankimchandra too held patriotism as the first 
principle of his political philosophy. But Bankimchandra’s 
political philosophy is based on sudi high ethical conceptions 
that it would be nothing less than sacrilege to utter his name 
in the same breath with that of Machiavelli. Moral virtues, 
according to’Machiavelli, are not essential to or conditions of 
political virtues. Moral judgments are wholly subordinate in 
Machiavelli’s political philosophy to the exigencies of polit^al 
action and welfare. The whole basis of his point of view is 
summed up in these dictates of unscrupulous patriotism: 


* Political ideas of Bankimchandra are to be found in the 
following essays, novels etc : — (DA Popular Literature for Bengal, 
1870; (ZiBangadarahanerPratham Suchana, 1872; (3)Bharatvaraha 
Paradhin, Kanol 1872; (4) Bangadeaher Kriahah, 1872; (5) 
Swadhinata O Paradhinata, 1873; (6) Samya, 1873-76; (7) 
KamedakanterDaftar, 1873-76; (fi)BanglarItihaa, 191A‘,(9)Bangla 
Shaahaner Kal, 1874; (10) Bahubal O Bakyabal, 1877; (11) 
Manuaha^ Ai? 1877; (12) Lokahikaha, 1878; (13) Banglar Itikaa 
Sambandhe Kaxhti Katha, 1180; (14) Banglar itihaaer Bhagnangaa, 
1882; (IS) Anandamath, 1882; (16) Deuichaudhurani, 1883; (17) 
Dharmatattva, from 1884 in Navajiban; (18) Kriahnackaritra, 
1886. ' 
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“Where the safety of one’s country is at stake, there must be 
no oOnsidei^aiion of what is just or biqust, ttdrdful or erueil, 
glofious or shameful; on the coiitraiy, everything must be 
disregarded save that course whidi will save her life and 
m^tain her independence.” In his “Krishnacharitra” and 
“D)iarmatattva” Bankimchandra preached that polities and 
ethics are one and the same thing. Starting with the natural 
family affections, he aimed at the ultimate goal of working 
fellow-feeling into the whole fabric of human society. He 
advocated patriotism, not because it is good in itself, but 
because, it is the best way of doing service to tiie whole world. 

With Bankim, the concept of duty is decidedly predominant 
over the concept of right. He does not lay inuch stress on the 
rights of the individual, but insists on the performance of 
duty, which would secure not only good goverament but also 
promote Dharma. We cannot, therefore, gather from his 
philosophy any definite theory of law and the state. 

He had very little faith in government as an agency of 
promoting general welfare. In removing abuses and effecting 
social reform he relied on social sentiment rather than on 
legal compulsion. A man is free to observe or to violate the 
dictates of propriety, but he has society at large to face; even 
a man of power cannot escape the indictment of social 
ostracism. Hence, in his attempt to ameliorate the condition 
of the peasants of Bengal he appealed to the social sentiment 
of the Zamindars rather than to the government for their 
legal protection. 

According to Bankhn, a good people is the foundation of 
a good government He seeks, therefore, to inculcate political 
capacity, political habits, and political morality in the Bengali 
people. He did not believe in any short-cut to political power. 
So he looked down upon the political agitation, carried on by 
a few men, educated in the western fashion, through the 
Press and the platform, with supreme contempt. He realised, 
clearly the unreality of such a political movement. The 
agitation was carried on mainly in the English language, 
which was quite unintelligible to the people,^ the political 
propaganda was carried on in towns, while the masses lit^ 
in villages,^ the grim resolve and the spirit of self-sacrifice 
which are the two essential elements in the struggle for 
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seeiuriiif gQo4;ir6veniment wsro 

constitu^ IsadsiB of p«spl«. Over and atiove thsjie, t^re, 
was a wide gjo]^ of separa^on between tbe unedncated masaos 
and the superfidaHy educated .classes in idea8< thouc^ts» 
feelings and the manner <^Uying.^ He, ridiculed the veiy idea 
of carrying on political agitation. Sir Ashutosh Chandhuri is 
credited with coining the telling phrase that 'a sidqect nation 
has no politics’. But long before him Bankiiachandra said 
that a nation whirii. was conquered by seventeen soldiers can 
have no politics at all. The only politics which is suited to the 
country is begging. So he observed hiunorously that politics 
is, a subject fit for cultivation by the title-holders, flatterers, 
deceivers, beggars and editors.^ In another place, he remarked 
that the educated classes think that to abuse the English 
anyhow is the height of politicsi^ He was sick of talks and 
incessant talks of the political agitators. Through the speech 
of an imaginary bee he instructed the Bengali people to 
gather honey and to use stings, instead of wasting energy in 
talks and mere talks.^ Bankimchandra had no patience with 
the virulent and often meaningless attack of the Indian 
newspapers on the Government. He wrote a brilliant caricature 
of the type of criticism levelled against the British Indian 
administration in an article in iAie Bangadarshan, entitled 
the^Varsha-Samalochana”. It is even alleged that he suggested 
to the Government the suppression or censorshn) of 
newspapers, conducted by Indians.* 

This scornful attitude of Bankimchandra towards the 
contemporary political agitation is solely due to the idealism 
which he entertained about the natioiud movement. This 
idealism, coining in contact with the shallow agitation, met 
with a rude shodi. So, with a view to draw the attention of 


* Amrita Bazar Patrika, S&pt, 

*Babu Bankimchandra Chatteijae is reported to have said that 
much of the general feeling of distrust towards the Government 
which has often been the subject of comment is due to the action 

of toe native Press”... ....Sisirkumarwent so far as to attribute 

a motive to Bankimchandra: ”Babu Bankimchandra draws but Rs. 
6^ per mensem and already .his seal has met with the approbation 
ofKs Honour, and it is to b^ expected that a promotion would 
^increase his zeal tenfold.” ' 



bit CQtuitryaHna to tho iandaiimLti^. problM^ 
regnoeratioii ho i>ourodfortb abosetoii tfaM^ ai^t>o^obi)i4u^^ 
throitgj^ tho Press tad tibe platformt . ‘ 

ilHUMethod 

Bankimd^andrft pres«ated <his political philosophy, as 4 
part of the philosophy of Oharma, whidi can he imperfectly 
trfuislated as Religion. He interpreted the Dharma from the 
Hindu philosophy, in the light of the empirical, utiliterian 
and positivist philosophy of Bacoiii Bentham, MiH and Comte. 
He was the first graduate of the Calcutta University and as 
sudhhad the advantage ofhigh education in western literature, 
history, law and philosophy. He kept the habit of diligent 
study even in the midst of his busy official career.^ His 
writings show that he was thoroughly cmiversant with the 
works of LOcke, Rousseau, Kant, Hume, Laplace, Baine, 
Bentham, John Stuait Mills, Herbert Spencer, Darwin, 
Auguste Comte, Lecky and Buckle. But none exerted a 
greater influence on him than John Stuart Mill. 
Bankimchandra told Srishchandra Majumdar in 1884 that at 
one time Mill had exerted a very great influence on his mind, 
but he became free from it later on.* 

Along with western philosophy, Bankimchandra made a 
close study of ancient Indian literature and philosophy. He 
lived in an age, when the reaction against the wholesale 
imitation of the Western fashion had already begun. The 
publication of tiie Bangadarshan (1872) almost syndironises 
with the preaching of the lofty spiritual ideals of Hindu 
cultura and religion from different angles of vision by 
Ramkrishna Paramahansa, BhudOv Mukhopadhyay and 
Rajnarayan Bose, Bankimchandra was not wholly immune 
from the influence of the prevailing spirit of the Hindu 
revival. It was tiius ^irit whfdi inspired him to show the 
superiority of ^e Hindu ideals oVSr the western. His satires 
and gibes against the European civilisation were also Uie 
outcome of the psychological atmosphere of the time. But he 
never surrendered himself slavishly to the dictates of the 
Hindu scriptures. He accept^ Only that much of the Hindu 
religion and philosophy, which appeared to him to be 
reasonable. Hence Rabin^ahath observes that &e real hern 
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of Bankiih’s Krishnd-Charitm is not Krishna but the 
Rationalism of Baiikiih.^It was this blending of reverence for 
the ancient Indian culture with rationalism which le^ Ban* 
kim to interpret the old Indian ideals in the light of the 
utilitarian and positivist philosophy. But it must be 
remembered that though Bankimchandra was influenced by 
contemporary English and Frendi philosophy, he was as 
much critical of it as he Was critical of the injunctions of the 
Shastras. 

Utilitarianism, as explained by Bentham and Mill, 
appealed so strongly to the mind of Bankim that he took 
infinite trouble to show that Srikrishna, the greatest 
represMitative of the Hindu ideal, was always inspired by 
the utilitarian motive. But at the same time, he pointed 
out the shortcomings of the utilitarian philosophy. According 
to him, the mistake committed by the utilitarians is that 
they think that the whole of Dharma is contained in 
Utilitarianism. As a matter of fact, it is only a part of 
Dharma, inasmuch as it seeks to do good to the greatest 
number and not to all. The essence of Dharma, according 
to him, is equal regard for all.*^ In his views on the nature 
of man he differs fundamentally from Bentham. According 
to Bentham, man is fundamentally selfish; while 
Bankimdiandra recognises compassion as an inherent faculty 
of man.^^ Moreover, he held that "Man is by instinct a poet 
and an artist. The passionate yearning of the heart for^the 
ideal in beauty, in power and in purity must find an 
expression in the world of the Real.”^^ 

Bankimchandra was also captivated by the brilliant 
exposition of the Religion of Humanity by Auguste Comte. He 
took this as his ideal in his explanation of “Dharmatattva” 
and presented a concrete example of it in the character of 
Krishna. Like Comte, Bankimchandra too maintains that 
Dharma is the harmonious development of all our physical 
and mental faculties. But the views of the two differ 
fundamentaUy: in one respect — ^that is, the attitude towards 
God. According to Comte, "it is requisite that our minds 
should conceive a power without us, so superior to our* 
selves, as t<r command the complete submission of our entire 
life.”^^ But Bankimchandra conceived God in every animate 
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being. He also reijected the scientific patemahsm of Comte’s 
politics. 

From John Stuart Mill, Bankim got that Individualism, 
which admitted of the necessity of social Control in particular 
cases. It was Mill again who inspired Bankim to look with 
horror at the tyranny of the majority and to advocate the 
equal rights of women with men. The theoiy of ‘unearned 
increment’ propounded by Mill and the foundation of the 
Land Tenure Reform Association by him in 1870 probably 
induced Bankim to wield his pen against the Zamindars on 
behalf of the poor peasants. But even this political Guru of 
Bankim could not exact fromi his disciple an unswerving 
allegiance. Bankim severely criticised Mill for the latter’s 
agnostic views on religion. 

Bankim’s views on religion really mark him as an 
independent thinker and form the very basis of his political 
philosophy. Bankim wrote: “With other peoples, religion is 
only a part of life; there are things religious and there are 
things lay and secular. To the Hindu his whole life was 
religion. To other peoples, their relations to God, to the 
sjpiritual world, are things sharply distinguished from their 
relations to man and to the temporal world. To the Hindu, 
his relations to God and his relations to man, his Spiritual 
life aiid' his temporal life, are incapable of being so 
distinguished. They form one compact and hanPonioiis whole 
to separate' which iiito its component parts is to bre^ the 
entire fabric.**® 

Bankimdiandra held the post of a Deputy Magistrate aod; 
as such, he must have often felt himsdf handicapped in 
giving expression to his pofitical ideas freely. In reading his 
essays one cannot avoid thinking that the writer is using a 
good deal of drcumspeetiOn in expressing his thought When 


wrote oh the 28^ December, 1872; to Bhambfaeochandra 
Mbokheriee: 4- ^i^t take up pibHtics, because then I would 
be Sure to roiiSf * tike indignation of Anglo-Saxoniah agaihst 
‘Mookeijee^ why Bai^adarsim has so liitte of politics 

init;*"*' - v. , 
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^ B(uiA£mc&andra> a» the High Prieet of ' 
N<tiionalism tii India . 

Hie two creative f<Aee8 ki <lie history dT Europe in (he 
iikieteettlh cedtory were Liberafisin and NatibnaUssi. Ihe 
younil men oi Bengal indtdbed these two ideals from their 
study of western history and literature in the first half of (he 
ninetesaath CMitury. We have shown in the earlier dvapten 
how tiie national feeling was expressed in the college debating 
societies and in newspapers mid journals. Then in the siidaes 
of the last century the word ‘National’ captivEted the 
imagination of yopng Beingid. The National Mela (1866) was 
started, the Natimial Paper (1866) was circulated, and the 
desire for independmioe was freely expressed. In the next 
decade the connotation of the political concept ‘Natiimalism’ 
was discussed in Bmigali newspapers.^^ 

But Bankimchemdra knew that . Nationalism was an 
exotic plant transplanted ■ to .toe Indian soil from Europe. 
Neither toe vague desire of a few educated men nor the 
philosophical discussions by the learned people would make 
it grow and flourish in India. He made a careful analysis 
of toe constituent elements , of Nationalism in his essay on 
‘Why Is Iiidia dependent?” He ibtuid two essential ingredients 
.of, Nattonfdisrn.. The first is the close identification of 
interest of . toe individual with a particular community. The 
realisation of tois would make it the duty of an indiv^ual 
to prop^ toe vyeltere of toe community. lATimi every<me 
is at^uated by such a motive, toe different members of toe 
community become one in counsel and opinion and they act 
together. This is, according to him^ toe first part of 
Nafionalism but this is only a half. The teher half is toe 
differentiatien of the interest Of the particular cummunity 
from other oommtmities. The wetfare one nation mi^ 
mean haprm to anpher. In the dash (d* intmmts betwemi 
uatsons, a jaatom shoidd- be pr^mned to promote its own 
jtetmresteiSnin tgr dmng harm to ether nafions. Such a spirh; 

|m» jfihd or Wdt ^ bps bemt pmved that toe m^on, 
whi(ch|is inspired. % it, acquires supreme^ over otoer 
nations. Basdom pointed out the unification of modem Italy 
ami^IGtemany to show the effectiveness of toe spirit pT 
ndjfenal ism. 
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m . 

Bttfty dMhanra then thows thatiieil&«r«f tiie twcleiiieiifs 
at Naiileniiiliim hias wet twan ^ea«i£ in Aodia. When <iie 
Aiyana fini came to In^a they had eOlidaTity amengit thini 
indeed; but in course of time as thc4rnamber inoreased, they 
spread themsehres in different imrtB ufthevast Sub-oontittent 
of India fad became divid^ into Various states and 
commvmities. Differoice of territory, of Imicuage, of states, 
and of reHi^n dtditerated the sense of unity; There is.no 
unity, among the different oemniunities~the Bengalis, 
Punjabis, Mahrattas, Rajputs, Jats, Hindus and the 
Mthammedans. Bankim deplores that such is the misfortune 

In(ha, that even where the, piMple belong, to the same 
religktn, same language, same race, same country, there is 
no sense of national unity. As iUustratioiu he pointed out the 
want of unity amongst the Bengali and the Sikhs. He assies 
a special cause to this state of affairs. According to him, if 
the different cOttununities live for a l(mg time under one 
empire, they forget their peculiar distinctiveness. As the 
waters Of different rivers falling into the sea cannot be 
distinguished form one another, similarly the different 
nationalities living within an empire lose thdr distindive 
features. They lose their distinetiveness, but do riot acquire 
unity. Su<h was the case with the nationalities vdthin the 
Roman empire, and sudr has happened with Hre Hindus at 
-presmit.^”' 

MorMver, the massM in Indian bUye nbver identified their 
interests wii^ those of the Opvertimeni. Political power, 
according to Bwkim, had ever been ibe inOnopbly dT a 
particular class — ^the Kshatriyas.^^lhe stitdbets in India had 
never identified their mterests with those of the ruling class, 
and they had never beat actuated by a stnmg desire for 
maintaining indm>endence. They wanted good government 
and not ind^imidenee. Their attitude has been one ^ 
indillsrenee towards the goveramentidpowmr* Whoever migld; 
coBM to power would not give up thoiland revenue. Thm whm. 
is^the jgBOd dT fiihting^^f^^ the national king? T^ .bieas of 
indepepdimce and naHfmsdism are.new ^ ba.dijar fod have 
been.taui^t by .the.English.?^ 

The other eleittent <d^ationidism-.;.*^ ag2res8#enesB 'and 
habred^towatdS othey natloiis had ids(i beeii shs^^inimba. 
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This was due to the attitude of the Indians towards God. A 
Christian considers God to he apart from the world. He is the 
ruler of the world indeed, but as t^e Czar of Russia has a 
distinctive identity from the whole of Russia, so is God to the 
Christians. The Hindu conception of God is different from it. 
God, according to the Hindus, is in everything— he is the 
"Antaratma” of everything. So devotion to Gh)d cannot exist 
apart from the love of man. To an enlightened Hindu there 
is no enemy. This high conception peculiar to. the Hindus 
permeated all the strata of the Hindu society. Sp the Hindu 
subjects did not consider the people of different nationalities 
as enemies. Hence, they did not object to subjugation either 
by the Mohammedans or by the English; rather the Hindus 
welcomed the English, and handed over the Hindu kingdom 
to them.*^ 

Thus did Bankimchandra prove how alien the feeling of 
nationalism is to the Hindu mind. It is curious, to observe, 
in this connection, that two of the greatest nations of Asia, 
India and China, had never realised in the past the importance 
of nationalism, Liang Chi-Chao m his ‘History of Chinese 
Political Thought’ interprets the spirit of the Chinese in 
exactly the same way as Bankim interpreted the thought of 
ancient India, "Since.civilization began”, observes Liang Chi- 
Chao, “the Chinese people have never considered' national 
goyeniment as the highest form of social organisaMon. 
Their lyilitical thinking has always been in terms of all 
mankind, with world peace as the final goal,, and famjly and 
nation as transitional stages in the perfecting of the world 
oinder.*^ ' 

The chief task of Bahkimdiandra was to raise nationalism 
to -the dignity of a religion. He Was perfectly aware of the fact 
that' nothing can move the heart of Indians so much as 
religiom^SO’ he prea^ed 'patriotism aS the highest reli^on. 
The innd& (beling of indifference towards nationalisni could 
be^o^TcdiBii^ only by placing new relicpouk ideals beford the 
peddle df IfiCiia; In that masteii>iece of poeitic philosophy, the 
Kamalakant^ Daptar, Bankimchandtoi'idehtified the jBnddess 
Otprg^i^thv^Rngalhumi.^ In an old Sanskrit verse ipo&er 
been declared to be supmior to heavpn. 
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Bankimchandra went a step forttier. He called ^e methefland 
the mother and the goddess,* He ediorted the six crwes of 
Bengali people to plunge boldly into the dark stream of time 
and to raise the golden image of the Motherland who Imd 
drowned herself centuries ago. In ^e next ^apter ^titled, 
“A song” Bankimchandra bewails the loss dT independence in 
such a pathetic strain that even the most hard-hearted man 
in moved to tears. These words stirred up the imagination 
of Young Bengal and ccmverted them into Staundi nationalists 
more effectively than thousands of platform speedies and 
newspaper articles could have done.^^ 

The concrete image of the motherland was Vividly drawn 
by Bankimchandra in his immortal song, "Bande Mataram.” 
This song was composed several years earlier- than 
‘Anandamath’ in which it is incorporated.^^. It failed to create 
any sensation at the time of its publication, but 
Bankimchandra remarked vrith a clear prophetic vision that 
the value of the song would be appreciated quarter of a 
century later.^^ As Bankimchandra’s conception of the 
motherland forms the Core of his political philosophy, we 
quote below Sri Aurobindo’s translation of that unique song. 

“I bow to thee, Mother, 
richly-watered, richly-fruited, 
cool with the winds of the south, 
dark with the crops of the harvests, 
the Motherl 

Her strands rejoicing in the gloiy of the moonlight^ 

her land clothed beautifully with her trees in flowering bloom, 

sweet of laughter, sweet of speech, 

the Mother, giver of boons, giver of blissi 

Terrible with the clemorbus shoiit of seventy iMlioh throats, 

Shd the sharpness of swords raised in twice seVShty million hands. 


* Sri Aurobindo in his essay on Rishi Banidfhchandrd observes: 
"The third; and supreme service of Banlldni M^^^^ 
he gsmus the vision of our 

reveids ;her8,elf to the eye of f|he mind as than a 

stTj^h of earth or a mass of indivjduids, 

as a jj^^t pivine and Maternd Power in m that can 

dbm^ate the mind and s^ize the hcail 

hopbsWdrdyh ^he all-absbihing passion and her 
service/ and the patriotism that wm'lu mira^aap^ dooihed 
nations' is' bonl." ' 

F.— 18 / . ' ' -X:.-' 
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Who sayvUi to thee, Mother, that iliioa art weak? 

Holder of multitudiiiioiia atrength,’ 

J bow to her who» aarea, 

to her who drivea (h>in her Ae armiea of her foeinen, ... 
the Mother! 

iliou art knowledge, thou art conduct, 
thou 6ur heart, thou our aoul, ' 
for thou ait' the life; in our body, 
in the atth. th^ art might, O Mother. 

. in, the heart, O Mother, thou art love and faith. 

. tt ia they image we raiae in every temple. 

For thou art, IKuga holding her ten weapona of war, 

Kamala at play in the lotuaea 

and Speech, the goddeaa, giver of all lore. 

To thee.I bow! 

I bow to thee, goddeaa of wealth, pure and peerleaa, 
riidily-watored, iichly>fruited, the Mother! 

I bow to thee Mother 
, dark.'hued, candid 
aweetly amiling, jewelled and adorned, 

Uie holder of wealth, the lady of plenty 
the Mother!” 

Several important points are to be noted regarding this most 
notable song. . First, Bankimdiandra not only stin up the 
imagination of his countrymen by the vision of the peerless 
beauty of the motherland, but also puts vigour in their heart 
by pointing out her immense strength. It will be seen in the 
next section how Bankimchandra. insiders force as the basis 
of Government and the highest court of appeal in political 
matters. Secondly, the strength of the mother is derived, not 
from any particular section of the people, but from ihe whole 
body of the population of the 6ountiy. He draws the picture 
of a natipnal .pailitia defending the country. The necessary 
corollary Brom this is that Bakimdiandra advocated; the 
vesting of political power in the hands of the masses of the 
people; From his essays oh Equality and the Pedsants of 
Bei^l; tooj it apheaYs' that he was an adyocate (h* democracy. 
Thirdly, BankiihchandYa identifies the individual with the 
douniTy. The Ooimtiry is dpscHbed as |^e'1ife in the’ bo^^^ 
t^e iii^l^tants. The various faculties of men— ^oyfledge, 
conduct, love and, ^aiihrrhte dssOT as sprii^ii^ ifrbih .fiie 
mojdierlahii, If a ihan be the product of his eurirohn^t^ 
is PO fallafy ih :lhe above description. Such an identifioation 
between the individual and the community is particvdarly 
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necessary for Indu, because India bad suffered grievousliy in 
the past owing to the lack of such a q>irit of identity. 
Fourthly, he raised patriotism to the dignity of the highest 
of religions by identifying the motherland with Dui^a, 
Lakshmi and Saraswati. It is to be remembered in this 
connection that Bankinichandra was not in favour of image* 
worship.^^ Like R^a Rainmohun he held that image-worship 
is suited to the least advanced of devotees only.^* As image- 
worship could not be rooted out of the country alt at once, he 
gave a new orientation to it by interpreting the goddesses as 
the motherland. So he sang: “It is thy image we raise in every 
temple.” Bankimchandra not only promoted the Spirit of 
nationalism by this song, but also placed an ideal, to be 
realised by the national government. That ideal is plenty for 
all. 

Bankimchandra further developed the idea of nationalism 
as a religion in his famous novel Ananda Math, which has 
become the Bible of modem Bengali patriotism. Bhavananda, 
a leader of the Sannyasis, explained to Mahendra, a new 
recruit, that the new order of monks do not recognise any 
mother but the mother countiy. Bankim gives an original 
interpretation of the image of Goddess Kali. According to him 
Kali is the sjrmbol of degradation of India. She is black in 
colour because of the intense miseiy of the country. She is 
naked, because India had been denuded of all her wealth. She 
wears the garland of human skulls because the whole country 
has become a vast burial ground. She has Siva under her feet 
to show that the Indians are trampling down their own 
welfare. He explains the image of ibirga as tiie realisation 
of the future greatness of India. The mother countiy would 
reveal herself as Durga when all the children of the mother 
country would call her mother. That is to say, the recognition 
of nationalism as the Tehgion, pf India is the only way of 
attaining the status of a nationt^l state. . , 

' The influence of the ^Barida Mataram” song and Ananda 
on the history of modern' India has been no less than 
RoUssea.u’s “Social Contract* oh the histoiy. of France in the 
latter half of the eighteenth ccmtury. Though Bankimdtandra 
explained nationalism' in terms of Baagal only,’ yet his ideal' 
transcended the petty boundary df provincialism and spread 
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itself throughout India. The paper started by Sri Aprobindp 
during the Swadeshi agitation was entijded ^ande Mataram.'^ 
The secret appeals that were issued by the revolutionaries 
in Bengal began with the phrase: “Om Bapde Mataram.” 
Dhingra, who was executed in London in 1909 for murdering 
Sir Curzon Wyllie^ died with the words Bande Mataram on 
his lips. Before his death he said that as a Hindu he felt that 
a wrong done to his honieland. was a sacrilege against the 
godhead; and that, the service to homeland was the service 
to Sri Krishna. Bipinchandra Pal took over bodily the whole 
doctrine of nationalism frmn Bankimchandra and declared in 
1909 that the mother country was a synthesis of all the gods 
that had been worshipped and still were worshipped by the 
Hindus. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the influence of 
Bankim’s romantic ideal of nationalism only produced 
revolutionary activity. Oonstructive statesmen like Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale were also affected by such an ideal. The 
programme of the Servants of India Society was written in 
the spirit of Bankim’s ideal. The programme declared, “One 
essential c^g^ion.of success in this work is that a sufficient 
number of ^ countrymen must nOw co™e forward to devote 
themselves to the cause in the spirit in which religious work 
is undertaken. Piiblic life must be spiritualised. Love of 
country must so fill the heart that all else shall appear as 
of little moment bjr its side.” .. 

. Nationalism has been generally promoted in the European 
countries by romaiitic idealism ih literature. Bahkiinriiandra, 
however, ' thought it desirable to base' tiie principle of 
nationalispi on a philosophical prihdple. His “Dharmatattva,” 
which began to appear m the hfoeq/ioan from 1884, is the 
outcokne of this desire. Tlie ^Dharinktottva’ seems to have 
been inspired toaihly by Religitai of Humanity, but 

Bankimchandra intobduoed fetoe ittperiaht toodifiOatiinis to 
Comte’s theory. defined Religion as 

i^e ihll hariinony Iffh to ;f^ its e)ements«.lhese elements 
are, according ito. both the< philo8o^mrs> .^ection. Intellect 
and A^iyity> ^0; , 0 f ,^to3mnUy ,as .well as Bankim’s 

Dkarina stoengthed .ea<h4bib<^dtoete element of our nature:— - 
Moralb^, it restrsdns without lowering the instincts; indeed, 
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it iBnnobles vthem: intellectuany, it expands the power of 
speculation, espeOiany in -the sp We of drt: and practically, 
it disciplines the activity, ^{hning every action to a common 
end.* Both Comte and Baiikim held that the systematic unity 
or harmony' of mind demands the predominance of feelings 
over thought. But while Comte’s religion of positivism, “which 
has love for its principle, order for its basis, and progress for 
its end,*^^ is a religion without God, Bankim’s Dharma 
centres rovind God. With the help of Sandilya’s Bluiktisutra 
he explains how all the faculties are to be so directed as to 
produce devotion to God. But at the same time Bankim 
maintains that there can be no devotion to God without love 
for Humanity. For the sake of self-realisation love of Humanity, 
which is but another name for devotion to God, is to be 
cultivated. 

Bankim’s theory of patriotism is based on the love of 
humanity. God is in every animate being, therefore, the 
whole living world should be the object of as much love as 
the individual self. The protection of society is more important 
than the protection of self, because there can be no yrelfare 
for an individual outside tho society. The individual and the 
family are but parts of the society; so the part may be 
sacrificed for the sake of the whole. Bankimchandra identifies 
society with the country, or nation. Each nation ought to 
protect itself, otherwise a greedy and sinful nation might 


*Compare Comte’s System of Positive Polity, Vol. JI, pp. 58, 65 
(Harrison’s edition : Longmans, Green, 1875), with the following 
chapters of Bankim’s Dharmatattva : V, VI (showing how Dharma 
ennobles lower instinct); X, XV, XXI, XXVII (showing how activity 
is to be disciplined by reference to devotion to God and affection 
for self, family, country, humanity, and lower animals). Bankim's 
classification of faculties is slightly different from Comte's. Bankim 
divides faculties into two — ^physical and mental. And then the 
mental faculties are subdivided into three — ^Intellectual, Emotional 
and Aesthetic. Bankim has thus defined his idea : — 

“All-round development of mental faculties implies expert 
knowledge, sound discrimination promptness in activity, piety at 
heart and appreciation for humour; Over and above these there * 
must be all-round development of physical faculties, that is, the 
body must be strong, healthy and dextrous in all sbrts of physical 
activity." 
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conquer others. : In that case rdigion and progress would 
vanish from the world. So it is for the good of hvimanity that 
patriotism should be cultivated as a duty. Bankimdiandra 
does not find any contradiction between nationalism and 
internationalism. Love of humanity or internationalism does 
not imply that one should allow his countiy to be ravaged by 
others. It means equ«d regard for all. So one should not do 
harm to others but at the same time should not allow others 
to iqjure his self, family and country. If patriotism is cultivated 
in the spirit of disinterestedness and as an integral part of 
the duty of man, there will be no conflict between nationalism 
and internationalism. 

' In the last chapter of Dharmatattva Bankim concluded 
that ideally the love of all animate beings is the best Dharma. 
But in consideration of the imperfect state of human 
civilisation, patriotism should be considered as the highest 
religion. It is to be noted in this connection that though 
Comte assigned a high place to patriotism as the typical form 
of social feeling,^*’ yet the patriotism he advocated was narrow 
in scope, inasmuch as the state, according to him is 
cotenninou%}with the city.^^ Bankim, on the other hand, 
thought of the state always in terms, of sixty or seventy 
million inhabitants. The basic idea of his Dharma is to widen 
the circle of love and affection. He thought that the whole 
world is too wide a field to be conceived in terms of love by 
an individual. So he was contented with the love of the 
country as the highest ideal. Bosanquet too considers the 
national state as "the widest organization which has the 
common experience necessary to found a common life.”^^ The 
sum and substance of Bankim’s teaching on nationalism then 
is thatit is necessary for self-realisation of the individual and 
therefore it is the highest spiritual ideal. 

Dharmatattva, Ch. XXVIII : 

God exists in all the creatures; this is why love for all creatures 
is a pwt and a necessary part of devotion. There can be no devotion 
to Go4 no piety and no humanisnrwithout love for all the creatures. 
Love for the self, for the relatives, for the country and for animftis 
and kindness are ingredients of tins love. Of these, taking into 
consideration the'condition of man, patriotism should be regarded 
as the highest religion. 
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nineteenth century, tn Europe reli^on Weed to be the 
unquestioned basis and souree of public law; in its place ceto^ 
nationalism. The “deadly sin in society now becomes end* 
nationalism, lack of patriotism; denial of the authority of the 
nation over town’s consciences becomes the great scandal 
which shakes Society at its very base and shuts oid; the sceptic 
from human society, as something sinister and 
incomprehensible.’’^* 

Being deeply imbued with the pacific ideal of Hinduism. 
Bankimdiandra felt an insUnctiye horror for aggressive 
nationalism. He accused European patriotism of being 
inherently aggressive in diiuracter.*^ He admits, indeed, that 
the principle of love for the whole world is contained in the 
theory of the ‘greatest good of the greatest number* of the 
Utilitarians, in the Religion of Humanity of Comte and above 
all, in the ^ligion of love of Jesus Christ. But these lofty 
ideals could not find acceptance in the heart of the Europeans 
because of the dominance of the Graeco-Roman culture and 
Jewish religion in the western world. The Greeks and the 
Romans could never rise above the conception of patriotism**; 
and the Jews too were remarkable for their parochial outlook 
on life. The combined influence of the Graeco-Roman and 
Jewish inheritance is greater than that of Christianity in 
modern Europe. So the Eviropeans have not been able to 
reconcile nationalism with internationalism.** It must be 
admitted that here, as on many other occasions, 
Bankimchandra unjustly accuses European culture. Four 
years before Bankim had begun his Dharmatattva, T. H< 
Green, the great Idealist Philosopher, in his lectures on the 
Principles of Political Obligation, reconciled nationalism with 
internationalism by explaining W true characteristics of an 
ideally perfect state. 

Bankimchandra was deeply interested in the history of the 
Renaissance in Europe.**^ The root of nationalism in the west 
lies in the Renaissance movement Bankim must have learnt 
from the history of the Renaissance tiiat Nationalism 
flourished in Europebecause national languages were fostered, 
the Holy Scriptures were txahSlated into them, literature and 


IS but following the trend of European thought in the 
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art Were encooragcid, and becauee those brilliant eras of the 
past were recalled in which national qualities and 
characteristics had found expression. He consciously strove 
to bring about Renaissance in India with a view to promoting 
nationalism:. 

Bankimchandra, first of all, tried to impart literary grace 
to the Bengali language. The comprehensive genius of ]^a 
Rammohun Roy had grasped the importance of the national 
language in creating the national sentiment more than half 
a century before Bankimchandra. The Raja was one of the 
first Bengali writers to employ Bengali prose as the vehicle 
of higher thought. But his prose style could not attain that 
sweetness which had been achieved in poetry by the Vaishnava 
poets, and by Kavikankan and Bharatchandra. After the 
death of the Rqja the fiood^de of the English language and 
literature almost swept aivay the infant prose literature of 
Bengal. Akshaykumar Datta and Maharshi Debendranath 
Tagore made emphatic protests against the indifference of 
the educated classes towards the vernacular language. Though 
men like Dwarakanath Vidyabhushan and Rajendralal Mitra 
conducted monthly and weekly journals in the vernacular, 
yet the majority of the people, educated in the western 
fashion, continued to think the Bengali language to be unfit 
for conveying serious thought. It required the genius -of a 
great literary artist like Bankim to evince the richness and 
sweetness of the Bengali language. 

On the 31st March, 1870, Bankimchandra read a paper 
entitled, “A Popular Literature for Bengali” in the Bengal 


“VfB Bengalis are strangely apt to forget that it is only through 
Bengali that the people can be moved. We preach in English and 
harangue in English and write in English, perfectly foregetful that 
the great masses, whom it is absolutely necessary to move in order 
to carry out any great project of social reform, remain stone-deaf 
to all our eloqumice. To me it seems that a single groat idea, 
comnuinicated to the people of Bengal in their own language, 
circulated among them in the language that alone touches their 
hearts, ^vifiring and permeating the conceptions of all ranks, will 
work grander results tiian all that our English speeches atid 
preadmgs will ever be able to achieve.”-Transactions of the Bmigal 
Socia^cience Association, 1870. 
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Social Science AsOodation. In that paper he itanni^ advocated 
the aOe of the Bengali langiiage for all puriMses.* 

The epoch-nnaking journal Banga<hir«han did more to 
make the Bengali language popular with the educated classes 
than anything else. In the very first number of this joumaP^ 
Bankimchandra showed the necessity of cultivating the 
Bengali language as a means of promoting national solidarity. 
He remarked that the educated class employed the English 
language exclusively not only for conducting public affairs 
but also for carrying on conversation and correspondence. He 
admitted indeed the necessity of using the English language 
for exchanging thoughts between the different provinces of 
India. The common platform in which the Bengalis, Marathis, 
Tailangis and the Punjabis are to meet must be the English 
language. But as it is impossible to educate all the people in 
English, the vernaculars must be cultivated with a view to 
communicating the thoughts and feelings of the educated 
classes to the masses. A gulf of separation had been created 
between the educated and the uneducated by the adoption of 
the English language by the former. Unless and until this 
gulf is bridged, national progress can never be attained. So 
long as the thoughts of the educated classes do not find their 
echo in the heart of the masses, there can be no success in 
the movement for social uplift. Bankimchandra, therefbre, 
stated that one of the chief objects of the Bangadarshan 
would be to promote harmony and co-operation between the 
different classes of people. 

Bankimchandra was fully aware of the value of history for 
rousing national consciousness. He wrote several articles in 
the Bangadarshan to show the importance of making diligent 
researches in the history of the Bengali people.^® By history 
he did not mean the dry accounts of kings and governors and 
of their intrigues, amours and wars. : In his opinion, these 
accounts as given by Stuart, Marshman, Ijethbridge and the 
Mohammedan chroniclers, do not form even a part of the 
history of Bengal. By history he means social, religious, 
cultural and economic history of the Bengali people. He was 
the first writer to perceive the importance of the sixteenth 
century in the history of Baikal and to call it the first age 
of the Renaissance. He exhorted the educated classes to find 
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put the Tpal . history of Ppi^al : by sifting, thp tfiaterials 
carefully. A nation cannot acquire greatness jf it is oblivious 
of its past glory. He thou^t it a patriotic duty to refute the 
charges of cowardiiie ad lade of physical prowess of the 
Bengali people in the past. In his thought-provoking articles 
onBdnglar Kalanka and Bdngdlir Bahuhal he tried his best 
to dispel Such notions and to infuse a sense of national 
superiority in the Bengali people. 

Bankiimhandra’s nationaUsra was based on a lofty spiritual 
ideal indeed, but it suffered from one cardinal defect. He was 
intensely provincial in character. He always thought in terms 
of Bengal alone, and seldom took into consideration the larger 
problenv of promoting Indian nationalism. India is a 
subcontinent indeed, and there had always existed a large 
number of states and nationalities in different parts of the 
country; but in the modem age it is impossible to maintain 
a separate, national state for each province. In this respect 
Swami Dayananda may be credited with larger vision than 
Bankimchandra. But on behalf of Bankimchandra it may be 
said that the uniformity in social and cultural tradition of the 
people in a province affords the best material for promoting 
nationalism. Bankim might have thought of the possibility 
of establishing a United States of India on the basis of 
provincial nationalism; but nowhere does he expressly state 
that ideal. His famous Bande Mataram song represents 
Bengal as the image of the mother country and he sings pf 
the potential capacity of the seventy millions of the Bengali 
people and not of the three hundred millions of Indians.’" 

TV. His Views on Physical Force 

While Bankimehandnt’s theory of nationalism is a highly 
idealistic one, his views- on/the basis of government are 
dh.aracterised by materialistic realism. As a disciple of Comte 
he held force to be the' basis of government.^ Along with the 


* Ihe writer of the article on Bankimchandra in the Encyclopaedia 
Britantdca holds that Bankimehandra's Bande Matarani song 
*obtain^ an evil notoriety in the agitation ftiai followed the 
Partwxk^of Bengal. That Bankimchandra himself foresaw Or 
desiiwd such use of it, is impossible to believe^.” 
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modern sociologists like Qumplowiczy . Retzenkofer, 
Oppenheimer and Edwa^ Zmiks, Bankimtkandra nuM^* 
tained that the origin of the state is to ,be. traced , physic^ 
foiroe and conquest.^^ But Bankim goes a atep fwther jthan 
the sociologists. According to him, not only has govemta^t 
originated in force but it is also maintained by force. t f . 
Green, his contmnporary English philosopher, came to the 
conclusion that whatever might be the historical basis of the 
state, its philosophical basis is will, not force. Bankim, on the 
other hand, declared force to be allpowerftil and the highest 
court of appeal in this world. He admits indeed the fact that 
physical force is brute force; but as man in even torday 
partially a brute, so physical force is the ultimate support of 
men. In his Krishnackaritra he even went so far as to declare 
physical force superior to Knowledge, Intellect, Truth and 
Justice. This assertion, according to him, is especially true 
in the political field.^^ 

By physical force Bankimchandra did not mean the power 
of muscles alone. Had powerful physique been the perfect 
expression of physical force, the Kabulis would have been 
superior to the Englishmen. When muscular power is coupled 
with' energy, unity, bravery, and perseverance it becomes 
physical force. Here of course he is thinking of physical force 
in terms of the nation and not of the individual. 

But Bankimchandra was fully conscious of the shortcomings 
of physical force. He observed that the attainment of physical 
power does not mean process. It is only a means to an end. 
No nation has been able, to attain progress simply by physical 
force. The Tartars who conquered Europe by physical force 
could not attain much progress in civilisation. But physical 
power is a necessary condition of progress in the sense, that 
it is a potent means of preservation against those forces 
which are harmful to progress.^^ 

Then again, Bankimchandra admitted the superiority of 
public opinion to physical force. The application of physical 
force is productive of much injury to sodety while public 


t Every ruler nudntaips hie position by .virtue of physical force. 
It is physical prowess which is ruling the. world even to<day. , 
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opinioh can achieve without bloodied the same whidi 
physical power secured. Much of the progress in civilisation 
has been due to public opiDion. Besides' animality man has 
got some inhereDt altruistic motives. Public opinion alone 
rouses these motives to action. He admits that in our country 
there is no possibility of using physical force and that under 
the present circumstances it is inadvisable too. So public 
opinion is the only means of preventing social tyranny. 

In many cases public opinion becomes operative because 
physical force is behind it. Bankimchandra cites two historical 
examples in support of this. Charles I of England was 
overpowered by the physical power of the English people, so 
his son James II fled away from the country without measuring 
his strength with the people when he saw the public opinion 
solidly massed against him. Again, the British Government 
in India had crushed the popular rising of 1857, but as it is 
not palatable to measure strength with the subjects, the India 
Government has learnt to abandon its desired course in the 
face of grave popular discontent. 

As Bankimchandra held physical force to be so very 
important in political affairs, he formulated a theory of 
physical training both for men and for women. In his 
Dharmatattva he emphasised the necessity of physical 
culture.^^ The cultivation of intellect and emotion and the 
pursuit of knowledge is dependent on a good physique. 
Mental. faculties can never be fully developed unless the 
physical faculties are developed. Moreover, he who has not 
properly cultivated the physical faculties, cmmot protect 
himself. He who cannot protect himself, cannot practise 
Dharma without hindrance. Self-protection means, in its 
wider sense, the protection of one’s own country, which is the 
highest of Dharma according to him. So physical culture is 
necessary for practising and maintaining Dharma. Bankim, 
therefore, thinks it the incumbent duty of everyone to . learn 
theart offiediting. In the small city states of Greece everyone 
had to leaino fighting. In the big states, however, fighting is 
considqrfd to be the duty of a particular class. Bankim does 
not li^jb depend on such professional army. In ancient India 
the^msiti^iyas, and in mediaeval India the Rajputs alone had 
to 4^^ result was that as soon as the Rajputs were 
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defeated, India wm subjugated by the Mohammedans,. 
everyone in India been capable of fii^ting, stud^ a d^loy^le 
incident would not have taken place. He further ^ows tit^e 
efficacy of national militia by citing the exany;>lei. of 
Rovolutionary France in 1793. While Bismardc was nuking 
Germany the foremost military state, in Europe by adopting 
the system of national militia, Bankimdiandra was preparing 
a philosophiotl defence for training every citizen in the 
practice of arms. 

In his system of physical Culture Bankimdiandra induded 
the following:— development of muscular power by taking 
exercise according to the old Indian system; training in the 
practice of all kinds of arms; riding, swimming, wrestling and 
above all the capacity to bear cold and heat, thirst, hunger 
and fatigue. This power of endurance can be acquired by 
taking exercise, by proper training, by the strict, regulation 
of diet and by controlling the passions. He has given a graphic 
illustration of such an all-round training in his novel 
Devichaudhurani.*^ He does not mention whether 
Devichaudhurani also practised riding. But Shanti, a heroine 
of Anandamath is depicted as a very good rider. From the 
above two illustrations it is not unreasonable to conclude that 
Bankim chalked out his prt^amme of physical training not 
only for men but also for ; women. 

Bankimchandra was hot a votary of the cult of non- - 
violence, as interpreted by the Buddhists and the Jainas. He 
showed that without doiiig violence to others, it is impossible 
for us to live. If one does not kill the serpeht or the tiger which 
is going to attack hiih, he ^11 be killed by it. Similarly, 
invaders like Alexander, iSuhiah Mahmud, Attila, ^anghiz, 
Taimur, Nedir Shah, Fred^ck It mid' Napoleon deserve to 
be killed. Butviolence should be resoited to mily in prevmiting 
violence. Hmm6, he;d<iesih}t etd> jridb6 entirely to the dodtrin^ 
thet nonviolence ie tbe'htlh^t yirthe.^^ He haaintidtts that 
at times it beciotaes thetheumBenfFdaty of eemyone ti> 

As for exaihple, iii defm^' M dne*'S’ him country he should 
take up arins: If he dOei ndV- hd 'ihchrir the sin of n<m- 
fulfilment duty.*® 

Bankiihchandra yites, hilluenM.d tp a certain extent by the 
writers of the Anthropo-gebgraphiinl s^ool l^ke .Bu^le. 
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Buckle nulintained that the physical weakness of the Indians 
is due to the ^fliienM of climate, soil and fOOd. But Bankim 
held that these adverse influences are not permanent in 
diaraCter. They might be obviated by the change of diet and 
social customs. He refus^ to believe that the fertility of the 
soil is a cause of physical weakness. Many parts of Europe 
and America are nOt less fertile than Bengal and yet the 
people of those parts are not weak. He is also sceptical about 
the adverse influence of climate.^^ Like Comte he believed 
that civilisation diminishes the effects of climate.^ He 
contended that there is no natural bar against the attainment 
of i^ysical power by. the Bengali people. The only thing 
necessary for it is the iron determination of everyone of the 
Bengalis to acquire it. 

The forCe of a nation, however, does not depend on the 
physical prowess of the higher classes, but on the power of 
the masses.' So Bankim took up the problein of improving the 
condition of the peasants in all earnestness. 

V. His Views qh Society and Government 

Bankimchandra anticipated many of the conclusions of the 
modem sociologists in his opinion On society and government. 
He was probably led by Herbert Spencer into the confusion 
between state and government and therefore made no mention 
of the . state ape^ from . government. Like the modqrn 
sociologists. he held that society is the.ma^a general, and basic 
fact and entity, which, embraces in an inclusive manner all 
forms , of corporate I activity. Government; is, but a specific 
agency of society and it is.ujiilised by sedety, to, ensure the 
safety, effidency and . progress , of the . collective mode of life. 
But he failed to discover that social life is anterior to human 
life. iHe did not pake any inqniiy IW tOithe oiigin of sodety, 
because Herbert Spenper has Remonstrated that society has 
never been made or manufecturcR but has grown in process 
of time; but immany places be hinted the existmce of the 
hupaniife b^ere the formatidnof society. BankiP chandra’s 
views on sodety and government have been .greatly infineaced 

— — — -jfer — T — 7- rrr.. 

' * 'la..1^' ' yahu6al 6 Vaityoitel,' hS bbstfYveS that hhOh Lihlerty 
is ti|^-any'a book 'of reVsiafiotti^'- ' 
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by Heibeirt Spencttr and John Stotet Mill. He regarded Mul’d 
Tibeirly* wiili the highest respect and bomwed many of the 
arguments in the essays ahd JHiarmatattva."* 

According to Bankim, society is necessary for the 
performance of Dharma. So long as human beings have not 
been united in society, they cannot satisfy anything but the 
bare physical necessities. No progress is possible in knowledge 
outside the society. Without the enlargement of the bounds 
of knowledge right cannot be distin^shed from wrong; 
Where there is no corporate existence, there is no love 
between man and man, and therefore, no devotion to God. So 
the fulfilment of Dharma can be expected only is social life.^^ 

But social life brings in its train some evils too. One of 
these is poverty. In the pre-sodal stage no one is poor. 
Everyone' is equally entitled to fruits and roots of the forest, 
to the eatable animals, to the water of the river and to the 
shelter of the tree. Nobody desires more than what is 
necessary for the bare maintenance of life; so no one cares 
to accumulate those things which are.fpund in abundance. So 
none is richer than his fellows and none is consequently 
poorer. Poverty is a relative term; and the relative affluence 
of a particular class over others is a product — ^and a lasting 
product— of social life. Thus vre see that Bankimchandra 
admitted with Hobbes that life is brutish before the origin 
of society; but he refused to believe that life in the pre-sodal 
stage Was full of strife: He had studied die works of Rousseau 
carefiiUy. Here he leems have -been carried away by the 
rosy colour of pre-ebdal life at depicted by Rousseau; and he 
seems to have forgotten that Hie' instinct of acquisition is a 
primitive instinct. 

. Another evil of sodal iiCe^ in <he opinion of Bankimi^ail.dra, 
ie the considerable loss qf lib^y; A mim^iiy^g m sqdety is 
euhiect, toi the conti;ol in spmo Respects oiT all. the individuals 
belonging to that society. So he cannot do 'whatever he likes., 
This is benefidal to sodal life indeed, but it implies restrictions 
on the^ndividuals.*^ i : ; 

, .In spite of those iidierent evils (d* sodallife, Bahkimdiaiidra 
indicated the prindple of due 8ubqrdination .0f the individual 
to; so(^y. Society is. our teacher,, jaw-giver ahd protectbn^ 
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Sooielar is the real government. Sp eveiyone should ^, to be 
useful to society.'^ From his study the past lu8toiypf ln()ia, 
and especially of Bmigal, he comes to the eonclusiob that 
Bengal has always been governed and protected by society 
aiid not by government — ^that is, in the language of Frof. 
Dewey, by “folkways* and not by “stateways."®* ' 

It has been already observed that Bankimchandra regarded 
Government only as an agenpy of society. But that agenpy is 
the most important of all the agencies of society. Man is the 
source of power. Society as the corporate body of men is also 
the source of power. One of the diief forces of society is 
centralised in government. With Herbert Spencer he believed 
that government, like the nervecentre, regulates the whole 
body of social organism.*^ Government is necessary for the 
protection of society. Bankinichandra thinks that as it is 
impossible to carry on administration if everybody becomes 
governor, so the governmental authority has been vested in 
one or more persons. 'He has generally used the term Raja 
for goveniment as it is the familiar concept for government 
in India. But the statement just referred to shows that his 
mental vision was not limited to monarchy alone as the foim 
of government 

He thinks that the organisation of society is like that of 
the family. As the father is the head of the family, so the king 
is the head of the society. The king protects and preserves 
the social organisation like the father. He is, therefore, 
entitled to as much respect as the father does command in 
the family. But Bankim makes a distinction between loyalty 
and respect , to the person of the king. In a republic the 
particular members ace not entitled to . respect but the 
Confess in. the U.S.A; and Parliament in Great Britain 
deSOrire inspect and devotioii. Unless the sovereign Authority 
is respected and vdllingly obeyed by the people, sOciety 
becomes weak; because government derives its strength from 
^e sv^pdrt of the people!*^ 

but of. this distinction between loyalty as an .abstract 
principle and reverence to the person of the king, comas the 
theot^ bf distance to the soVetnign. A king, remains' a king 
only so Idpr'as he protects the subjects. He ceases to be a king; 
as 80bn|mhe bbeoineS an oppressor of the'people. Then he 
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is no longer entitled to devotion; rather it becomes the duty 
of citizens to force him to govern well. Despotism of the king 
^i^i^urious to the interests of society In his Anandamath 
he lS^^er elucidates this principle. Bhavananda justifies the 
loot of f&e revenue by observing that he who does not protect 
the kingdom is no king at all. The relation between the king 
and subjerts is that of protection and obedience. If the king 
does not protect, he is not entitled to obedience.^ Bankim 
does not care to inquire into the more intricate problem as 
to who is to decide whether the king is protecting the subjects 
or not. 

As a disciple of John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer 
Bankimchandra evinced a strong predilection for individual 
liberty. He admits indeed the right of tke sovereign to force 
one to act against his own inclination; because the sovereign 
has been established as the final judge of right and wrong 
and his judgment has been accepted as infallible and therefore 
he is entitled to curb our passions. But like Mill, Bankim 
holds that the sovereign ought to curb only those passions, 
the manifestation of whidi might be injurious to others< That 
action which is injurious to Hie individual self alone ought 
not to be restrained by govemment.^^ 

Barker has called Mill "the prophet of an empty liberty and 
an abstract individual.” Like Mill, Bankim too may be said' 
to have "no clear idea of the social whole in whose realisation 
the false antithesis of ‘state’ and ‘individual’ disappears.” 
Bankimchandra, however, recognized the necessity of social 
coercion in some special exigencies.^ 

VI. Theory of Equality 

Bankimchandra was averse to the contemporary political 
propaganda, because: its. basic principle was begging. The sole 
aim of all his writings was to rouse the self-consciousness of 
the people of Bengal .and to uplift their personality. The 
greatest obstacle to the national regeneration is presrated by 
the lack of unity and solidarity amongst the people of Bengal. 


* In republishing these essays in the form of a book Bankim 
admitted that there were some mistakes in them. The views he 

P.— 19 
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He iracl? D heroic Effort, to remove this evil by prea^mg &e 
thepiy , 9 f. quality; His essays on Samya or Equality were 
published in the Bangadqrshan betwemi 1873 and 1875 
AJl.* ia the preface to these essays he says that he has not 
discussed the problem in the same way as the Europeans did. 
In discussing the theoiy of Equality, the European writers 
on political philosophy generally confined themselves to the 
problems, of dvil equality and political equality. Writers of 
the Socialistic school tackled the problem mainly from the 
economic point of view. Bankimchandra thought that the 
solution of the problem of social equality is more urgent than 
that of any other form of equality. Civil equality ensuring an 
equal right of all to be protected in respect of person and 
estate and family relations and to appeal to the courts of law 
for such protection, has indeed been granted by the British 
Government in India, but owing to the prevalence of social 
inequality, this right has not come within the reach of that 
class whidi is most in need of it. Political equality would 
remain an idle dream so long as the people would continue 
to live divided in water-tight compartments. So 
Bankimchandra believed social equality to be the very basis 
of dvil and political equaliiy. He deals also with the problem 
of economic equality, not as an end in itself, but as a means 
of secunng sodal equality. He is convinced that social 
equality is impossible apart from the fulfilment of material 
conditions. The minimum requirement for moral life is that 
the livelihood of a man and his family be safeguarded. H^nce 
he takes up his pen for writing “Samya” and the “Peasants 
of Bengal.” 

Bankimchandra finds the world full of inequalities. There 
are sodal inequality, radal inequality, economic inequality 
and natural inequality. Of these the economic inequality is 
the most severe. He discards the idea of natural equality of 
men. Nature has designed men to be unequal. Some are iMm 
strong and some weak. Some are bom with better brain than 
others and are consequently more intelligent than the rest. 
Some are bom beautiful and some are ugly^ These are 


expressed on the intriguing designs of the ancient Brahmans 
underw(^t complete change when he wrote the tenth chapter of the 
Dharqni^ttva. 
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instances otf natural inequality. But there are laany instances 
of unnatural inequalities. The inequality of status between 
a Brahman and a Sudra, betwoen an Englishman, and an 
Indian are samples of unnatural inequality. 

Prevalence of unnatural inequality is one of the greatest 
causes of the degradation of a community. India has suffered 
so long from so many evils mainly because of the wide 
prevalence of social inequality. In progressive societies 
unnatural inequality, and specially social inequality, is weeded 
out by two means: either by the spirit of compromise and 
influence of precepts, or by revolution. In ancient Rome the 
social inequality between the Plebeians and Patricians was 
put an end to by the wonderful spirit of compromise shown 
by the statesmen of Rome. In France and in the United States 
of America recourse had to be taken to Revolution and civil 
war to destroy the demon of inequality, 

But the precepts of great teachers have done more to 
spread the ideals of equality than revolution and warfare. 
Bankimchandra cites the examples of the wonderful influence 
of Gautama Buddha, Jesus Christ aind Rousseau. Gautama 
Buddha was able to raise the position of the Sudras to 
equality with the Brahmans. The result of this new social 
solidarity was seen in the astonishing political, cultural and 
economic progress of India during a millennium. The precepts 
of Jesus effected the emancipation of slaves and raised the 
dignity of the humblest of men. The progress of the modem 
Europeans may be attributed, amongst many other causes, to 
the preaching of the ideal of equality of men by Jesus Christ. 

In the second chapter of his essay on Samya, 
Bankimchandra discusses the theoiy of equality as presented 
by Rousseau. He criticises Rousseau’s theory of economic 
equality by quoting the opinion of Voltaire, who is said to 
have characterised it as the philosophy of Satan. 
Bankimchandra is of opinion that the whole of the French 
Revolution was but a commentary of Rousseau’s work. The 
French Revolution changed the ^aracter of the European 
civilisation. Bankim maintains that sudi a stupendous change 
was possible only because Rousseau preadied the philosophy 
of social equality, which contained, however, only a half^ 
tmth.' 
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He attributes the fatherhood of modem socialistic and 
communistic movements to Rousseau, whose theory of 
communal ownership of land profoundly influenced Proudhon, 
Louis Blanc and Cabbe.* He mentions the salient features of 
the views of these writers, but refrains from making any 
criticism of these, de mentions also the name of the ‘Inter- 
national’ but does not refer to Karl Marx, the father of modem 
Communism. Karl Marx’s ‘Capital’ had not been translated 
into English when Bankimchandra wrote his ‘Samya’. So, 
apparently he did not know much about Marxian principles. 

He then explains John Stuart Mill’s views on hereditary 
succession to property and comes to the conclusion that the 
children should inherit only that much of the property of their 
father as is absolutely necessary for their training and 
livelihood; the rest should come under social control. He holds 
that equitable law regarding succession has not been made 
anywhere in the world. He predicts that though the socialistic 
theories are being ridiculed by fools to-day, yet a day would 
come when these will find general acceptance all over the 
world. He concludes the second chapter by exhorting the 
Zamindars to treat their Ryots in the spirit of a brother and 
of an equal to himself. In fair justice, it must be admitted that 
the Ryots are the owners of the estate, the proceeds of which 
are being eiijoyed by the Zamindars alone. 


* This is not the first time that the socialistic theories were 
being discussed by the Indian public. The advanced students of the 
Calcutta University were expected to be familiar with these 
theories. In the M .A. Examination in History in 1870 the following 
question was set : “What is the aim of communism ? Describe the 
scheme propounded by Fourier and St. Simon respectively.” 
(Calcutta University Calendar, 1870-71.) In the Tattvabodhini 
Patrika of 1873 (Saka 1795) a criticism of Sherpur Vivaran by 
Harachandra Chaudhury was published. In course of this criticism 
an account of a sect founded by Tipu Pagla of Letiakanda in Susang 
Pargana has been given. Tipu Pagla preached the equality of men 
and exhorted his followers not to obey the rich nor to pay rent to 
the Zamindars. ^jn 1824 the followers of Tipu rose in rebellion, 
which was ufl^Pttely suppressed by the intervention of the 
Government. The critic remarks that Tipu Pagla might be called 
the Louis Blanc of Eastern Bengal. 
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The concluding part of the second diapter of *Sainya’ leaves 
no doubt in one's mind that Bankimchandra was at heart a 
convert to the doctrine of the socialists. YLisAnandamath and 
Devichaudhurani, in which the heroes and heroines loot the 
property of the idle and oppressive rich represent also a crude 
type of socialistic anarchism. The circumstances under which 
Bankimchandra was placed prevented him from giving fuller 
and clearer expression to his socialistic yiewst 

The third and fourth chapters of ‘Samya’ are mainly 
reprints from a part of his essays on the peasants of Bengal. 
We shall take up the third chapter in our discussion of his 
views on Economics. The fourth chapter aims at explaining 
the causes of inequality between the different social classes 
in India. The whole of this chapter is an adaptation from 
Buckle’s introductory chapters in the “History of Civilisation 
in England.” Henry Thomas Buckle ( 1821 - 1862 ) believes that 
climate, soil and food influence mankind first of all because 
they make for the accumulation of wealth, and the 
accumulation of wealth must precede any high development 
of knowledge. There must be an intellectual class with ample 
leisure to devote themselves to the pursuit of knowledge. It 
is the surplus resulting from an excess of production over 
consumption that makes existence possible for the intellectual 
class, who do not create the wealth upon which they live.^^ 
Not only does accumulation of wealth depend on physical 
causes, but the distribution of wealth also is influenced by 
them. As soon as the accumulation of wealth has fairly begun, 
a division into the employers and the employed appears 
among the population. The price paid for labour depends like 
that of other things offered in the market upon the action of 
the law of supply and demand; if the supply of labourers is 


t He was all along conscious of the restrictions imposed on his 
freedom of opinion by the conditions pf service under the Government.- 
He wanted to write a novel depicting the character of the Rani of 
Jhansi but he gave up that idea for fear of incurring the displeasure 
of the Government. He told Srishchandra Mtgumdar- 

“I wish I could draw the character of Lakshmibai but the 
Europeans have already become cross with me on account of my 
writing iheAnandamath ; there would be no end of trouble if I write 
on her.” 
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more plentiful than the demand for them wages are bound 
to be low. Wh^re food is found in abundance and peoipte can 
subsist on small quantities, the increase in population will 
be greater than where food is scfarce and difficult to secure, 
and where a great amount is needed to preserve life. It is 
obvious that in warm and fertile countries food is more 
abundant than in cold and batTbn countries. It is, therefore, 
apparent that there is a greater tendency towards an increase 
in population in warm countries than in cold. Buckle, therefore, 
concludes that “there is a strong and constant tendency in 
hot countries for wages to be low and in cold countries for 
them to be high.”^^ Then he applies this broad principle to 
the interpretation of the history of civilisation in Ireland, 
India, Egypt, Central America and Peru. Regarding India he 
says that as rice is the chief food in ffiis country, the 
population grew rapidly, the caste system appeared and the 
labouring classes were held in contempt.^^ 

Bankimchandra applies these principles, with amplifica- 
tions, to the elucidation of the history of civilisation in India. 
He also takes the help of the economic principle of Mill to 
show how the wages of labourers tended to decrease steadily 
and gradually. According to Mill, “wages depend on the 
proportion between population and capital. Wages cannot 
rise but by an increase of the aggregate funds employed in 
hiring labourers, or a diminution in the number of raihpetitors 
for hire.”* Bankim believes that the increase in population 
is a natural phenomenon.** This increase can be checked 
either by emigration or by restricting marriage. Bankim 
holds that emigration had never been largely resorted to in 
ancient India, because the heat of the country has destroyed 
the energy necessary for it. Java and Bali are the only two 
instances of ancient Indian colonization and for a 'large and 
ancient country like India these were certainly not sufficient. 
As food is easily - available here, the people have never 


* The wages fund theory of Mill has been discarded by die 
modeiti econcMnist. 

** The net llliirease in population is not a natural phenomenon, 
because whirs the birth-rate is high the diath-rate is also high. 
MoreovePif. diseases, natural calamities and war diminish the 
populat^; 
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voluntarily put a restriotioh on marrialEe; So thO 
began to multiply in abumdanoe, labour bOcame eitrOnfely 
dreap, and the labouring dass b^ian to sink raj|)idty U&to the 
most degraded condition. The low wages deprived die labdiifers 
of leisure and for want of leisure they could not eiilliyate 
learning. The intellectual classes became more and idiwe 
despotic and oppressive as the labouring classes saiik info 
degradation. Physical causes, therefore, are responsible for 
the poverty, ignorance and slavishness of the masses iii India. 

Bankimchandra adduces some new arguments over and 
above those given by Budcle to explain why the maSses 
remained contented with dieir wretched condition. He shows 
how the Hindu as well as the Buddhist teachers and 
philosophers taught the people to be indifferent to the 
material things and be contented with' their own lot. In 
medieval Europe the Church preached the same doctrines but 
the Renaissance freed the Europeans from the thraldom of 
such false principles. In India, on the other hand, the 
teachings of the scriptures have accentuated the tendencies 
which are natural in the physical condition of the country. 
So social inequality has been perpetuated in India. 

Bankimdbandra then shows that the degradation of the 
labouring classes (i.e., the Sudras according to him) adversely 
affected the Vaisyas, Kshatriyas and the Brahmans also. The 
Vaisyas lived on trade and commerce but as the masses did 
not care to produce a large surplus of goods over bare 
necessities, and consequently had not the means for paying 
for foreign goods, trade .could not flourish to the same extmit 
as was to be expected from a large and fertile country like 
India. The masses were poor, lazy and devoid of energy and, 
therefore, they could not exercise that efficient control over 
the administrators which is essential for securing good 
government. The Kshatriyas became despotic; they 
degenerated into voluptuaries. So we find that the stitn^^ 
dutiful and virtuous kings depicted in the Miahabharata 
degenerated into the weak, effeminate and sensual kings, 
portrayed in the medieval Sanskrit drama isnd poetiry. Had 
the people beeii' prosperous they could have eritidSed tlie 
inlers, who out of fear would have remained effident; In 
Rome and England the diayacter of government improved 
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owing to the opposition of the Plebeians and the Commons 
respectively; on the other hand the Kshatriyas in India 
became poor and inefficient owing to the enslavement of the 
Sudras.* The Brahmans spread the net of scriptural 
regulations to enslave the other three Vamas, but like the 
spiders they themselves were ensnared in their own nets. The 
mental field of the Brahmans became barren like a desert. 
The Brahmans, who had once produced the Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, Paninivyakaran, Samkhya, etc., began to take 
pride in writing Vasavadatta and Kadambari. 

Though Bankim does not directly mention, yet it may be 
inferred from the trend of his essays on Samya, that the 
accumulated results of the physical and cultural causes of the 
glaring inequality among the different classes in India began 
to be manifested in the middle ages, i.e., in the post-Gupta 
period. The physical causes, however, must have appeared 
much earlier. Tlie condition of the Sudras, then, must have 
been miserable in the pre-Bhuddhistic age. But modem 
researches have shown that the caste system had not been 
so rigid and inelastic in that period, and the Sudras were not 
as wretched as Bankim would make us believe. Buckle’s 
generalisation regarding the influence of physical causes on 
the cultural and economic development of India does not hold 
good. It is also difficult to accept Bankim’s contention that 
the doctrine of equality preached by Buddha ushered in a 
millennium of prosperity for India despite the operation of 
the physical causes. The millennium after Buddha was 
indeed a glorious age for India, but had the influence of 
physidal causes been paramount how could a simple doctrine 
of equality obviate the operation of that influence? 

The fifth chapter of Samya, dealing with the equality 
between the two sexes, was published in the “Bangadarshan” 
in Kartik, 1282 B.S. As the fourth chapter is based mainly 
on Buckle, so this chapter is based mainly on the ‘Subjection 
of Woman! by Mill. Bankim says that the women in all the 
countnas are subject to men, but nowheire in the world has 
that subjection been carried to such an extent as in India. 
Likc^Kammohun, Bankimchandra too pleads for the equal 

||^« religious merit as well as the wealth of Kshatriyas 
diiappeKred on account of the slavery of Sudras.” 
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right of iiiheritance for women and he repeats the yery 
argument df the Raja to the effect that women are not less 
intelligent and less reliable m diaracter than men. He takes 
strong objection to the traditional standard of conduct set 
down for a wife, whidt prescribes that a woman should serve 
her husband, be he ever so widced and licentious. In his 
‘‘Bishabriksha’’ and "Krishnakanter Will” he shows in the 
character of Suryamukhi and Bhramar that if a husband 
transfers his. affection to any other woman, the wife is 
justified in cutting off all connection with the husband. 
Bankim, the disciple of John Stuart Mill, was thus the first 
to .raise the standard of revolt in the cause of women against 
nien in India. In the cross-currents of Indian politics of the 
present day the question of rights of women is not less 
important than the communal problems. 

In the concluding part of his essays on Samya 
Bankimchandra takes the view which has been arrived at by 
the modem psychological school of political philosophy. An- 
ticipating the findings of differential psychology and granting 
the obvious variations in human ability, Bankimchandra 
interpreted the term equality to mean equality of opportu- 
nity. Such is the view also of Giddings, Cooley, Hobson, 
Dewey, Hobhouse, Barnes, Willoughby and A.L. Lowell. 

VII. His Views on Education 

To Bankimchandra the basic problem of Indian politics 
was the lack of social solidarity. The whole trend of his series 
of essays on equality was to show that the different kinds of 
inequalities prevailing in India from very andent times have 
been the cause of so much misery of the people of this countiy. 
We have seen that he pleaded for equality of opportunity for 
all. But he was Conscious of the fact that a series of legislative 
enactpients throwing open all the avenues of life to all, 

. '* "The principle of Equality does not imply that all the persons 
miist have the same economic condition. That can never be. Where 
there is natural difference in intellect, mental faculties, education 
and physical power, there must prevail some degree of inequality; 
ndbody can prevent that. But there must be equality of rights — 
which means none with necessary quality should be debarred from 
haying rights. The path of progress should be open to all.” 
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irrespective of caste and creed, would not do 'mudi. to 
ameliorate the condition of the massed in Iiulia: What 
remedy, then, did he surest for bringing idmut the de^e 
goal of social equality? He relied on education as the sovereign 
remedy for all the evils from whidi- India has been suffering. 

But he is careful to explain that by education he does not 
mean the three R’s, nor a mere acquaintance with the rules 
of grammar and geometry. He understands by education that 
which trains the mental faculties, imparts sldlfulnesS to the 
respective avocations of the different classes, and gives 
encouragement to the performance of one’s duty.** He further 
elucidates the idea in his Dharmatattva, where he says that 
the true object of education is to develop harmoniously the 
physical, intellectual, aesthetic and emotional faculties.** 
This sort of education does not necessarily mean literacy. 
Bankim points out the example of the illiterate old matrons, 
many of whom were superior to the educated Babus in point 
of culture. 

In his ‘Krishnadiaritra’ he observes that in aindeht India 
the Brahmans did not neglect to impart sudi a culture to the 
women and the masses.** The Mahabharata is the immortal 
monument to the effort of the ancient Brahmans in the cause 
of popular education. 

He complains that in modem India no one, from Rammdiun 
to the vociferous politicians of his time, has tackledithe 
problem of mass education with right earnestness. There is 
no bond of sympathy between the educated and the 
uneducated. The educated t>eople do not care for the well- 
being of the peasants. They write articles in newspapers and 
deliver lectures in English not to educate the masses but tO 
get applause from the Englishmen like Fawcett and Sir 
Ashley Eden. But really the problem of mass education is of 
sudi supreme importance that it can no longer be negleGted. 
The census figures revealed that in Bengal (1878) there were 
sixty-six millions of people. Mere iron serves .no useful 
purpose, but if it is made into a weapon it can break stpne. 
Simi^ly, says Bankim, these uneducated people are living 
usel^lives; but if they are educated'there is nothing in this 
worli^hidi cannot be achieved by them.*? Education of the 
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problem of India, but also save the cotmtry from econon^ 
exploitation. If the women be educated they can earn their 
own bread and attain equality with men. All, the social evils 
can be removed by popular education alone. He had notaith 
in education being filtered down from above. He ui^ed the 
necessity of undertaking the education of masses directly. 

Bankimchandra suggests several means for diffusing 
culture, not necessarily literacy, amongst the people. In the 
Dharmatattva as well as in his essay on Lok-shiksha he 
suggests the revival of Kathakata or popular exposition of the 
Epics and the Puranas. Secondly, the educated people should 
carry the torch of knowledge to ^e uneducated. They are to 
explain their ideas in popular lectures and intimate 
conversation with the uneducated masses in every village. 
Thirdly, the newspapers should be converted into real organs 
of popular education. Above all, Bankim points out that 
means of popular education by which Buddha was able to 
preach his highly ethical and abstruse religion, Sankar was 
able to triumph over Buddhism, and Chaitanya was able to 
convert the whole of Orissa to Vaishnavism. Bankimchandra 
assigns a very high place to the Sannyasi teachers. In every 
one of his novels, excepting Indira, Bishabriksha and 
Rajsingha there is a Sannyasi teadier inspiring the heroes 
and heroines with high ideals. 

VIII. Administration of Law and Justice 

Bankimchandra published four essays on the peasants of 
Bengal in the Bagadarshan in 1872 AD., that is forty years 
after Raja Rammohun Roy had given his written evidence 
regarding judicial administration in India. Both Rammohtm 
and Bankim had direct first-hand information regarding the 
administration of law mid justice; both had been responsible, 
though subordinate, officials of the Government in India."* 


* Bankimchandra preached nationalism indeed, but he did not 
want immediate withdrawal of British rule from India. His view 
was that the British rule should continue here, till the masses, and 
not the educated classes idene, become conscious of tiielr nationhood. 
His opinion on British Government might be gleaned from the 
following quotation: — 
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But both of them made scathing comments on the 
administration of justice in British India. Some of the 
suggestions of Rammohun like the introduction of the 
jury system. Habeas Corpus, codification of law and 
the appointment of a large number of Indians to higher 
judicial posts were, indeed, accepted by the Government and 
given effect to during the intervening period between 
Rammohun and Bankimchandra, and yet Bankim had to 
repeat some of the charges levelled by Rammohun against 
the British Indian Judicial administration. The strictures 
which Bankimchandra, the level-headed philosopher, passed 
against it, have not been surpassed in virulence by any other 
critic of any other system of administration in the world. He 
said, "Courts and brothels are of the same type; unless one 
is ready to pay for it one can have no admittance to either 
of these.”®® 

The burden of Bankimchandra’s complaints against the 
judicial system is that the poor are not protected by law in 
British India against the oppression of the rich. The courts 
are open to those only who can afford to pay for the judicial 
stamp, for pleaders, for entertaining the witnesses, and for 
the gratification of the peons and clerks of the court.®® Even 
if a man stakes his all for securing justice he cannot be sure 
that justice will be really administered in his case. Bankim 
is extremely grieved to see that every day the poor Ryots.are 
being most shamelessly and tyrannically oppressed by %he 
Zamindars. He asks, "How is it that in spite of the existence 
of good laws and judicial courts the Zamindars, who are 

legally guilty are not punished? ^.....What kind of law is 

that by which the weak alone are punished and which is not 
applicable to the powerful?”^® 

He points out five cardinal defects which have conspired 
to defeat the/ends of justice. First; the prohibitive expenses 
of judicial trials. This expensiveness debars the poor peasants 

“We do not approve . of social revolution. We do not tender them 
the evil advice to set aside the settlement which they have solemnly 
declared as Permanent and thereby be known as liars to Indians. 
We can ask them to do so only when we become evil wishers of the 
English and hostile to the welfare of society.” 
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from seeking judicial redress for their grievances. The rich 
Zamindar can harass the poor Ryot by filing a suit against 
him. The judicial system has become a tool in the hands of 
the rich to oppress the poor. Secondly, the courts are located 
at a great distance from the villages. The peasants cannot 
afford and' do not dare to leave their hearth and home in order 
to file a suit against the Gomasta of the Zamindar. The 
Gomasta has really become the arbiter in cases between 
peasants and peasants, but there is no redress where he 
himself is the oppressor. Thirdly, the dilatoriness of the 
system makes the peasants unwilling to appeal to law. Like 
Rammohun, Bankimchandra too attributes this delay to the 
insufficiency of the number of judges and to the complexity 
of the legal system.'^* Fourthly, the legal system has departed 
from equity and rationality. He attributes part of the defect 
to the lack of education of the Indian jury. Fifthly, the judges 
are not competent. The incompetence is due to the want of 
familiarity of the English judges with the condition of the 
country. Though most of the subordinate judges and a few 
of the superior judges are Indians, yet the system as a whole 
is dominated by the English judges. The Indian judges have 
to listen to the dictates of the English judges and -to decide 
cases in such a way that the decision might not be set aside 
in appeal by the latter. 

It should be noted that though Bankim is virulent in his 
attack on the judicial system in British India, yet he prefers 
it to the system which prevailed in the Hindu period. He 
maintains that in the Hindu period the Sudras had practically 
no legal redress against the Brahmans. There are many non- 
Brahman judges in British India who decide cases in the first 
instance. Could the Sudras constitute themselves into Primary 
Courts in ancient India? Bankim answers this question by 
saying that we know so little about ancient India that we 
cannot answer it definitely.’^ 

IX.. His Views on the Merits and Defects af the BxUish 
Indian Administration \ : 

In his essay on "Independence and Dependence of India,” 
Bankimchandra makes a comparative estimate of the merits 
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and defects of the British OovemiDent in India. He says 
that' ancient India was independent in the sense that the 
kings were Indians and lived in India. Now the monardi 
lives in England. The interest of distant dependencies is 
some-times sacrificed to the interest of the coimtry in whidi 
the monarch lives. But on the other hand the despotic and 
licentious character of the monarch in ancient India often 
entailed great hardship and misery on the people. Now 
India is ruled from England by the bureaucratic system, 
and so. the personal character of the monarch does not 
affect the fortune of the Indian people. Bankimdiandra 
wrote a brilliant satire in 1875 in Bangadarshan to show 
how the bureaucratic system resembles a machine.'^^ In 
that satire he exposed the red-tapism of the system and 
showed how the machine works almost automatically 
irrespective of the personal merits or defects of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

He then shows that the distinction which now exists 
between an Englishman and an Indian is far less galling than 
the distinction which existed between the Brahmans and the 
Sudras. In British India there is one law for the English and 
the Indians; but in ancient India there were different laws 
for the Brahmans zmd the Sudras. An Indian judge cannot 
decide the. case in which an Englishman is involved; but could 
the Sudras ever decide die case of a Brahman? Dwarkanath 
Mitra is now a judge of the High Court, where would he h&ve 
been in the "Rama-B£dy&?” 

In ancient India the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas epjoyed 
much power; in British India even the highest classes cannot 
attain to high position according to their merit. The effect of 
the deprivation of political power is that we are not learning 
the art of administration and consequently some of our 
faculties are not being developed. Rammohun held that the 
loss of political power has been compensated for by the 
recognition -of the principles of civil liberty in British India. 
It is significant that Bankim, burning with indignation at the 
oppression of the Ryots, does not lay stress on dvil liberty. 
According to him, the loss of political power has been 
conjii^sated for by the introduction of European science 
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and htesaluTe. In conclusion he says that in modem India 
the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas have been deeded in 
status ^lvhile the status of the Sudras has been slightly 
improved.* 

X. Cfovemment in illation to Social and Economic 
Activities 

R{Ua Rammohun Roy invoked the aid of Government in 
effecting social reform, because he believed it to be the 
function of government to promote the well being of citizens 
in' all respects. Bankimchandra, the disciple of Mill and 
Spenser, had very little faith in government as an agency for 
enriching the personality of citizens. He believed social forces 
to be much more important than governmental regulations 
in the reform of society. He did not like to invoke the aid of 
the legislature to abolish polygamy. He says that the spread 
of good education, alone is sufficient to remove all the sodal 
abuses.^^ 

A sturdy individualist as he was, he did not like to .see the 
government assuming trading functions. He holds that 
governmental trading is detrimental to the interests of 
society He does not even like to see any interference with 
trade by government. He calls the poli(^ of economic Protection 
a great error. He was so much wedded to the theory of Mill 
that he gave up his nationalistic principle in the economic 
sphere. Reya Rammohun Roy, on the other hand, had suggested 
the policy of taxing foreign articles of luxury. 

As John Stuart Mill made a departure from the strict 
individualistic position to invoke the aid of government for 
the protection of artisans against the capitalists, so did 
Bankimchandra give up his theory to draw the attention of 
the government to the wretched condition of the peasants of 
Bengal. The general trend of his argument is that despite 


To Bankim happiness of the masses is far more important than 
independence. To an oppressed person, the oppression by one’s own 
countrymen and that by foreigners appears to be the same. He 
cannot feel that the oppression by his countrymen is somewhat 
sweet, and that by aliens as somewhat bitter. 
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their good intentions the British Indian administraton have 
made mistakes at every step in land legislation; as these 
mistakes are responsible for the misery of the peasants, it is 
up to the Grovemment to give all possible redress to them 
without actually overthrowing the Permanent Settlement. 
He shows how all the land legislation from the time of Lord 
Cornwallis to the time of Lord Dalhoume has been in favour 
of the landlord and against the Ryots.^^* The first and the 
greatest of all blunders committed by the English was to 
recognise the farmers of land revenue as the absolute owners 
of land by the Permanent Settlement. Bankimehandra 
maintained that the Permanent Settlement ought to have 
been made with the cultivators, who had been recognised as 
owners of land from time immemorial. Unlike the R^ja, 
Bankim holds that the Permanent Settlement has been in 
effect the root of permanent degradation of Bengal. Secondly, 
like Rammohun, Bankim too points out that the promise 
which had been given at the time of the Permanent Settlement 
regarding the making of regulations for the protection of the 
Ryots was not fulfilled. Bankimehandra further maintains 
that Act V of 1812 destroyed the last vestiges of the rights 
of the Ryots by allowing the Zamindars the right to fix 
any rent they liked. Fourthly, Act XVIII of 1812 gave the 
right of the Zamidars to eject the permanent tenants from 
their ancestral property. The first Act on behalf of the Ryots 
was passed in 1859 dunng the administration of Lord 
Canning. s; 

Bankimehandra gives credit to the Government for giving 
up the direct ownership of land and the right of increasing 
the land revenue, but he finds fault with its policy of 
interfering with the distribution of wealth. As a result of the 
Permanent Settlement, wealth has been concentrated in the 
hands of the few Zamindars to the detriment of the interest 
of the vast masses of peasantry. He adds that wealth is like 
cowdung, whidi being heaped together produces nothing but 
a bad odour and proves ii\jurious to health : on the other hand 


* It is to be noted that land legislation in Ireland by the British 
Pl^liament in the first half of the nineteenth century was of a 
si^lar character. 
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if it is scattered all over the fields it makes the land fertile. 
Had thme been no Pemument Settlement vdth the ZainifidB.TS> 
the sixty million peasants (^Bengal would have been able to 
develop their prospects and personality. In that ctue, the 
political agitation would have taken the form of a deafening 
noise lilm the roaring of i^e sea testead of thendld whispwings 
of five or she' Bab^ m the British 


t Bangadeshor Krishak, Oh. ■ IV) . 1279 Bv' S. ' Pa^un; 
BdngaidanhdA, 1974. 

b rapidittshihg his assiqrs mi the Pbasanis dr Bengal, Bjuikhn 
claims that the iflfprovMnsBt vddclii has bssn- afbcisd in the stafos 
of peasants istdimts'hiswrittagii-Bidi^ifwseompershlB sssajwiwHh . 
Peaiyehand Mitra’s aitida in tke Oalsi^ Vti. 184a» 

we find Bankim msr^ rspeathig many 4^the ideas of Piarytiiaad. 
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CHAFtBR X ‘ 


pio^Eliis potmcio. ideas and 

MOVEMENTS iN WESTERN INDIA 


7. Jugannath alias Nana Sunkersett (1803-1865) 

The public life of Jugannath Sunkersett commenced within 
five years of the fall of the Maratha power. He was one of 
the few Indians, who along with some Europeans sent a 
petition to Parliament for allowing the people of this country 
to be appointed as Justices of the Peace and members of the 
Grand Jury. His efforts were crowned vrith success in 1823. 
He had the rare distinction of hearing that a life-size marble 
statue of his own had been voted by his fellow countrymen 
in 1864. On March 9 of that year a public meeting was held 
in the Town Hall of Bombay for this purpose. At this meeting 
Dadabhai Naoroji said : "Mr. Jugannath commenced his 
useful public career when most of the present educated men 
were unborn, several in their cradles and the rest playing in 
the streets.”^ He further observed that as early as 1829 
Sunkersett succeeded in procuring for Indians the privilege 
of sitting on the Grand Jury — ^'the first Miuiicipal privilege, 
the natives obtained’. 

Jugannath Sunkersett was a loyal co-operator, but at the 
dhme time a staunch upholder of those ideas and institutions 
which promoted the feeling of nationality amongst the people. 
The Bombay Government wanted to close the Sanskrit 
Pafhjsl^f as . of in, bu|J§vuik^T.MU v^pte'oh 

Debe1nt>er 16 : "For &e sake oi^ nationsffityjrlilch' i^iti^^ 

Havinsi^ted the 

p«hBi|i|i|^i«f eQUi^tyrhy the!Sk(PmrameatuJa7lS62 a^pnpMH^ 
wakpradb td^'estmnphHtfr’Eiiibpera: ooBvietsdn-ih^Hii 
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from bang hand-buffed. Sunkersett stoutly opposed it and 
held that "All Her Middst^e subjects in India should he 
treated alike.”^ If he demanded etittality of status between 
Indians and Europeansy he advocated equal treatment of all 
castes and even of outcastes. He was appointed a member of 
the Board of Education in 1B40 and he induced the o&er 
members of the Board to pass a resolution admitting the 
necessity of making special efforts for the spread of education 
amongst the children of lower castes. He set an exmnple in 
this direction by setting up a school at Chaupati for the ffb/is 
at his own cost.^ A contributor to the Prabkakar blamed him 
for utilizing the funds of the Board of Educatibn for the 
diffusion of education amongst the low caste people.^ He was 
one of the earliest champions of female education in Western 
India. The distinguished European Missionary, Dr. Wilson 
wanted to open a school for Indian girls in Bombay, but no 
one would allow him to utilise one’s building for the purpose. 
When Sunkersett came to know of this, he offered to lend him 
a building by the side of his own mansion in 1835. A Girls’ 
school was set up there under the auspices of the Students’ 
Literary and Scientific Society in August 1849 and it is still 
flourishing. 

Jugannath Sunkersett was an advocate of English 
education no doubt, but he did not like that English should 
be the medium of instruction. In May^ l£f47 he wrote an able 
Minute as a Member of the- Board of Education supporting 
the cause of Marathi and Gujarati as the media of higher 
education, He wrote that these languages possessed 
advantages superior to the English tongue as the media for 
communicating useful knowledge to the people of Western 
India. One could learn a foreign language quickly only when 
he was well-grounded in his:-own\lan8ttage.. He, laid the . 
greatest emphasis op the feasibility of communicating the 
ideas , one had ^gathered ta Ms countonnm through the 
medium of the mother tengue.of the people> He. clearly stated ^ 
that it would be impossiblft to the maeses in English 
because of its fimdamsmtai^^. djffeinnce ^with; the Indian 
languages. He i:^hinde^ the- authorities ;t^t ;th^ose who had 
subsoib^ to. Elphinstone-sI^ofBssorship Fund had 
stipulated that the .Vernaqidar i languages : were not ; to. be 
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neglected, but carefiilly foetered and improved. His attitode 
towards Vacation was fimdanientaUy differenifirom that of 
Raja Ranunohim Roy. While the Raja showed exception^ 
solicitude for the cultivation ci European sdence and 
tedinology by the Intellectuals, Jugannath Sunkersett mainl/ 
looked to the interest of the masses. The latter pointed out 
that an insignificant proportion of the whole population of 
India was acquainted with l^e English language and 
literature. The masses had ndther the means nor any chance, 
of learning that language. In conclusion he wrote : ‘‘If our 
object is to diRuse knowl«lge and improve the minds of the 
natives of India as a people, it is my opinion that it must be 
done by imparting (hat knowledge to them in their own 
language. By what other diannel can we ever hope to extend 
the advantages of Education generally to our females? I 
r^at, I am far from wishing to discourage the study of 
English, but I believe it to be beyond the reach of the masses 
of people. I cannot at the same time help remarking that the 
encouragement whidi we provide to Vernacular Education is 
far less than vdiat the real interest of Native Education 
demands; the Masters* pay is so small and we have never as 
yet conferred any scholarship on Vernacular students.*** 

Sunkersett took a leading part in establishing the Bombay 
Association. The Deccan Association whidi had been formed 
in January^ 1852, by the Sardars and Inamdars of Poona 
incurred the displeasure of the Government and ceas^ to 
funetimi. Caution was^ therefore, needed in organising an- 
other ’ political assodaUon in Western Indie. Jugannath 
Sunkersett invited a few leading dtixens of Bombay to Ins 
bungalow bn August 18, 1852. As the response was good, a 
public meeting was organised-on August 26 in the Elphinstene ; 
Institute. It was ' dedded to form the Bombay Assodation. 
Sunkersett delivered the inaugural address firom< Whidi we 
can learn the* attitude of the first batch of Bombay leaders 
towards the Gtovemment lliese leaders did not thlidc of 
offering aip^nesistanee to the Oovernment. They wanted to 
promote thlnnterests of tlm people by ceeperating with the 
attth<|^jties. Sunkersett said : “I fber confident that the 
GoviHiBent wiU be glad to receive suggestiims front ah 
Ass|mdon of respectable Natives^ Who intend to enquire 
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cftreiiilly what die iatereeto of the people may requii^ and 
eedc to pTonuote those interests in a template manner 
throui^ the cooperatkm of the authorities themsdyes.”* 

.Jugannath Sunkersett was one of the five prominent 
citizens of Bombay to be nominated to the Legislative eoundl 
of the Province in Januaiy, 1862^ He was the first nmi-offidal 
member of the Legislature to introduce a bill. It was a 
measure to regidate the protection of the property of the 
adopted diildren. Two years later, on July 26, 1864 he moved 
a bill for regulating and controlling gambling in the dty. He 
di^ on July 31, 1865. Elaborate speeches dealing With the 
various qualities of his head and heart were delivered in the 
Legislative Coundl on August 2, 1865. No other mendier 'Of 
the Legislature, Central or Provindal, had such unique 
honour. Mr. Ellis said : *‘In Coundl the services of the late 
Member had been invaluable. Though nominated by Sir 
George Clerk and renominated by Sir Bartle Ferere, he was 
truly a representative man. It was not that he represented 
his caste, of which he was the acknowledged head, but in an 
espedal manner he represented the whole Hindu community, 
of which he had been the recognised leader for a long series 
of years”. He further observed that Sunkersett did not attain 
his position by virtue of rank or wealth but by strict rectitude 
of purpose and sheer force of diaracter. He added : "This 
position gave him such influence and such vast local 
knowledge, that his views in regard to any public measure 
affecting the Native Community were always held by 
Government as of the highest value. In regard to such 
measures the Government constantly consulted him. He was 
in effect, a counsellor of the Government outside the Council, 
and in his word and advice successive administrations in 
Western India had for many years placed the most implicit 
confidence.”* 

The Governor of Bombay, ais the Presidentof the Legislative ' 
Coundl said : "By the successive Governors of Bombay since 
the time of Mr. M. Elphinstone their late colleague had been 
held in the hiihsst esteem.” He added that Elphinstone had 
the advantage of his advice in framing the educational 
scheme, hi conclusion he observed : "But though it was 
always felt that J. Sunkerseet would truly represent the 
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wishes of the people, with all whose wants and desires he 
heartily sympathised, still he was always trusted as a . true 
and valued friend of &e Government, for he thorou^ly 
understood and sympathised with the policy of the British 
Government in India."®, . 

IL Lokhitawadi (1^3-1892) 

Lokhitawadi, vyhose real name was Gopal Hari Deshmukh 
was one of the earliest writers to speculate on the. social and 
political condition, in Western India in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. He was endowed wiUi considerable 
originality and constructive genius. Considering the short 
span of life of most of his contemporaries, he enjoyed .a fairly 
long one. He is credited with the authorship of as many as 
thirty*six books, but the best of all these was a collection of 
letters called Satapatre, which was originally contributed 
serially to a Marathi Weekly Journal, called Prabhakar 
between 1848 and 1850. Gopal Hari Deshinukh was a young 
man of twenty>seven when he completed the series. But the 
maturity of thought displayed by him at this comparatively 
early age is really surprising. His later writings are neither 
so interesting nor so profound. He was so very fond of the 
term Lokhitawadi that he gave his appellation to the monthly 
magazine started by him at Poona in 1882 and also to the 
Quarterly Journal founded by him the following year. 

Gopal Hari Deshmukh’s Satapatre reveals the poignant 
grief felt by the intellectual class of Maharastra at the loss 
of political independence of the countiy. He, however, tried 
to conceal it as best he could by outward praise of the British 
Government in India. It was necessary to do so. Otherwise 
he could not have been allowed to continue in Go>^rnment 
service. He was shrewd enough to know that a mainfestation 
of loyalty would afford him the opportunity for disseminating 
ideas whidi would one day prepare the people of India to 
achieve independence.. His. father,. Hari|)^t Deshmukh was 
a Jagirdar, under Bnji Rao II and enjoyed an annual income 
appropriating ten thousand rupees. The British Government, 
hown^^r, forfeited the income on Ips death m 183$. A .pottry 
annual allowance of rupees two hundred was granted to his 
sons for their education. Gopal Hari got Himself admitted to 
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tiie GoVeimment £nf Sdiool at Poona in 1841. He aoqpii^ 

some degree of proficiency fq'fii^lish language 
the next three yeart. He Govemnteiit terviee ae' a 

Translator in 1844 on a salary of Rs.T7 i>Or iUphUi. His shill, 
hard work and (efficiency earned him pronMIjph. Habeeatae 
a Sub^Assistant Inam CommissibOier 'in 1855 and held the 
post of Assistant Iham Coinmissioher <m the eve of tlie 
outbreak of the Indian War of Independence. He rose 
consistently till he Was proihoted to the rank of Joint Sessions 
Judge. He retired from Government service in 1879. He wks 
nominated a member of the Bombay Legislative Council next 
year. His ofiicial career shows that he was a man of 
extraordinary ability. But nothing reveals his unusual grasp 
of trend of events more than his Satdpatre. 

Lokhitawadi anticipated Banade in more than one respect 
Like Ranade, he considered social reforms absolutely necessary 
for the political emancipation of India. Unlike Tilak, he 
advocated equal rights for men and women as well as for the 
members of all the castes. Like Ranade again, he regarded 
British rule in India as divinely ordained. It was through a 
process of regeneration and purification that India could 
regain her independence. He: was, however, so very radical 
in his prescription of the method of achieving self-government 
that he may be called the Morning Star of the National 
Movement in India. 

Of all the persons who imbibed Western culture and 
education in India in the first half of the last century 
Lokhitawadi was the first to ponder deeply over the causes 
which were responsible for the loss of our independence. The 
Marhattas were on the point of seizing supreme political 
power over the whole of the vast sub-continent of India in the 
middle of the eighteenth Century. They ruled over an extmisive 
dominion even at the beginning of the nineteenth century. No 
thoughtful son of M^arastra could ever forget that glorious 
part played by heibea like Shivaji, Baii Rao I and Nana 
Fadnayis in the ’history' of India. The 'Hindus of eastern, 
northern and southern India could not have been aniinated 
by such regrets for the subjugation of Indians under the heels 
of foreign rulers. Gopal Hari Deshmukh attributed the loss 
of htdian independence to eight causes. Firsts the Indians ihd 
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not. care to enquire what wan l^opening abroad. Iliey' were 
takfc^ unawares by the strong current of world politics, 
Serandly^^e inasses were kept in ignorance. /Iliey were net 
taught the Sanskrit language, in which the best ideas ef 
Indian cukure had be^ eapressod. No attempt had been 
niade in later ages to improve the Sanskrit language, which 
became stagnant in course of time. IHrdly, the Brskmanac 
whose hereditary duty uf^as to cultivate the Sanskrit language 
difd not care to do so, because their privileges and superior 
status, in sodety depended on their birth and nqt on the 
acquisition of knowledge. Thus the darkness of ignorance 
enveloped practically all the classes in sodety. Fourthly, no 
endeavour was made to dbange the customs and habits of the 
people to suit the exigencies of time. The rules whidi had 
been promulgated to meet the peculiar drcumstances of an 
age were not changed even when toe situation had become 
radically different. Fifthly, toe people were under toe grip of 
a spirit of despondency. They believed that no improvement 
could be effected in toe Kali Yuga or Iron age which had 
already begun. Sixthly, they got themselves reconciled to toe 
wretched condition under which they lived because of their 
faith in Fate. They thought that whatever was decreed by 
Fate was bound to happen and it was useless to try to improve 
one’s lot. Seventhly, many people argued that there was no 
need of dianging what was coming from days of yore, because 
the omniscient Ritois had ordained it. This engendered 
lethargy, slothfulness and a spirit of blind submission to all 
the legacies of the past, however harmful they might be at 
present. Lastly, whatsoever was in existence, whether in toe 
civic, political or social field, was considered to be sacrosanct. 
Though there was some overlapping in the eic^t causes 
mentioned above, yet it must be admitted that Lokhitawadi 
evinced remarkable power of analysing the psytoological 
factors whito conspired to deprive India of her independence.^^ 
Lokhitawadi further elaborated these ideas in his letter on 
Thoy^t for To-morrow. He regretted toat no one cared to 
thinh qf toe fiiture. Everyone depended on Fate. Bafi Raq did 
nqlrCafe to consider what would h^pen to toe Maratha 
pe||ple ^toe English were to attato them. When toe Mqslenu, 
to^Portugese and the English entered. Indian theJfBndus 
were gmerally ignorant of their presmice. llie itodems r^ 
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wa^ awm hiindnd jMn,;yeb,th 6 <^ 
did 90t pare •ven to aicertaia territoiaas waie uadar 
th^r ec<ii4>ation.; ■ 

According to lioUiitawadi the Hindu Sbdety had been 
dc^mjposedl Eadi one felt that he whs alone. SeXf was put 
before the interests of the ebde^. Everyone was l^t on self* 
aggrandisement only. Thus the Pediwa was thhildlng of 
attacking ^pu Sultan, the Holkar of attacking the Sindhia 
and the Gaekiirer of Baroda of attacking the Pawar commuiiity. 

He held the caste system to be mainly responsible for this 
state of. affairs. He regarded it as a sortiof disease whidi was 
difficuk to cure. He cited some examples, to show that the 
caste system was ori^ally elastic in character. A person 
could pass from one caste to another by virtue of his 
knowledge, powers and aptitude. The status of a person is 
determined in other comitries of the world by occupation he 
pursues. An intelligent person does not find it difficult to 
climb the social ladder in those countries. But India at 
present is reluctant to follow either the example of the 
ancient period or the precedence set up by societies in foreign 
countries.** While there is solidarity in advanced societies in 
the West, India suffers from disunity because of the existence 
of thousands of castes. Lokhitawadi attributes the fall of 
India also to early marriage, prohibition of remarriage of 
widows, and denial of equal rights to women. He categorically 
states that child-marriage system is a positive obstruction‘'to 
social development. A boy of fifteen is married and nobody 
takes care of his education. Boys should, first of all, get 
themselves educated and trained. After having finished their 
education or period of training they should decide about their 
niarriage and family life. But the same option or privilege of 
choosing their life’s partner should be given to women also. 
Why should such freedom be restricted to men only? He v^as 
probably the first champion of the rights of women in social ■ 
matters. He was bold enough to assert that women should 
have equal rights with men. Unless this is conceded, the 
sufferings and privations which they were undergoing could 
not be put . an end to. . 

Lokhitawadi diaimpi(med the cause of widow-remarriage 
in theory, if not in practice. He was of ophdon that the Hindu 
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scriptures did not prohibit the remarriase of widburs. But 
even if we cannot adduce proofs to shoUr-the saUctioh of ‘the 
shastras in this matter, we need not be deterred ftotn 
introducing a salutary reform. We are practising much vrhich 
is unknown to the $hastiiB8., Custom .is .the.;<diief swctipn 
behind such observance, ft is rather surprising to .surprising 
to find Lokhitawadi. arguing fpr aidapting social conduct to. the 
changing circumstances of, the time. Hie argued that even if 
re-marriage of widows had been prohibited by religion, efforts 
should be made to improve the religion itself. Rules and 
regulations whidi suited the Vedic age might not be suitable 
to the present time. Religion, therefore, should be considered 
,as a developing science, and not as something' static in 
character. Lokhitawadi attended a widow-remarriage 
ceremony and the mother-in-law of his daughter compelled 
him to undergo Prayaschitto or purification by threatening 
that she would marry off her son again imless Lokhitawadi 
conforms to orthodox social rules and practices. 

He was in favour of judging social question from rationa- 
listic as well as utilitarian point of view. For example, he 
regarded the re-marriage of widows as a step forward in the 
advancement of moral condition of the people, because it 
would minimise the risk of adultery. Critics of Lokhitawadi 
point out that he had not the courage of conviction. He failed 
to practise what ha preached. The same charge was levelled 
against Ranade when on the death of his first wife he. foiled 
to many a widow. 

Like Raja Rammohun Roy Lokhitawadi regarded foe 
British rule in India as a great boon. But like foe Raja again, 
he was quite confident that the foreign domination would not 
last for ever. While foe Raja was content with merely 
suggesting that when foe day would comafor foe termination 
of British rule in India, foe two countries shonld remain- 
friendly to each other. Gbpal Hari DeShmukh (fi'^tsed 
elaborately how India’ should 'regain foer independence, ft 
was^,^^efore, rather uncharitable on- the part of Vishnu 

P ri Chipliimkar to criticise him as a blind 'admirer 'Cf the 
h, His only fault was that he could nbt gfveeitpressidn 
I sentiment expressed in 1841 b^ peraons Ifoe ])a4oba 
irans Turkhadkar who denounced, foe :Briitish, rufo m 
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ladia as the *ino8t bitter corse India has evev been visited 
wiih.’*^* Gopid Kari Peshmaldk - eoold not be blind' to the 
merits of Britirik ipeople. l!hey wera, aecOrdinp to him^^uiich 
wiser than the Hino^ and their art oflirovemingri<fij^iiing 
and even the conducting of trading operattons was mndi 
better than that of ours. Indians should; therefore, utilise to 
the fullest extent the opportunity afford^ by the British rule 
over India. English education should be widely diffosOd and 
the sciences' should be largely cultivated. These measures 
were not necessarily for securing a few more jobs but for 
achieving the independence of India. 

One of the causes for his admiration of the British rule 
was that it brought into India the ideas of equality apd social 
justice. Neither under the Hindu nor. under the Moslem 
rulers was there any idea of making all sections of people 
equal before the eyes of law. Lokhitawadi felt that the British 
rule did give a severe blow to the caste system. For the tirst 
time the people felt that no caste had special privileges and 
none was condemned to remain unprivileged for ever. ’ 

But all these factors did not make Lokhifowadi blind to 
the defects of the British rule. He pointed out that many 
people including the Bhats and the Brahmanas were not at 
all happy with the British Government The people had been 
getting better kind of justice even under the Holkar and the 
Sindhia. The British rulers did not understand the needs of 
the people as prescribed by their religion. He cited an 
example that the Magistrates and petty officers required 
their subordinates to attend office at such an hour that the 
latter could not find time to take their bath and offer prayers 
to cod. The example given above illustrates how the orthodox 
people found it difficult to adjust themselves to the exigencies 
of modem administration. He levelled much more serious 
charges against the British rule. Corruption prev^led on a 
wide scale. Many of the Ei^lish oflieers were neither wise nor 
intelligent .Some of them ey:en took bribe sind no one could 
have access to them without paying tips to the Chaprasis 
attending on them. The system of recruitment te subordinate 
offices was faulty. The English officiMs who. appointed these 
persons did not take into consideration tile educational 
qualifications andmoral charaeter-of the applicantsbut were 
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guided fay ether imAevant' crit«ria.i People who imed their 
ai^iointiiBent to recommendatioiis and other extraneous 
drcumstanoes could not but succumb to the temptation of 
aoc^Ung bribes. Some of the high English: oiBdals had 
neit^r the patience nor the hngmstic qualification to go 
tinough the papers they were required to sign.^^Ihey, therefore, 
merely put their sis^ture above, the dotted line. .Ihus the 
subordinates could get ample opportunity for misusing their 
power. He complained that ninety-per cent of British officers 
came to India merely for making money and not for rendering 
service to the people of India. Adducing such arguments he 
pleaded for the Ihdianisation of services even in the forties 
of the last century. He wrote : “If our people become wise and 
give up the habit of taking bribe, they will do hundred times 
better work than these ‘Sahibs*. They know the language of 
the people, the ignorance of which is the greatest drawback 
of the ‘S^bs*. Our people have better aptitude of doing 
better type of Work."*^ 

In spite of his being a Government servant, Lokhitawadi 
was bold enough to assert that' the British domination over 
India would not last for ever. He saw in their rule the hand 
of God. Providence had sent them to educate the people of 
India and to remove their evil customs and practices. As soon 
as this mission would be fulfilled, God would make them 
withdraw from India. He could not, however, visualise that 
within a century of the publication of his Satapatre India 
would regain her independence. Even if he expected this to 
happen he was shrewd enough to hide such a feeling in the 
following words : A child takes ten or twenty years to become 
educated. "A country, then must require two or four hundred 
years to become reformed. As a drild receives punishment in 
the sdiool, the people , are receiving it (Under the alien 
rule).”*^ The memory of the days of self-government was so 
fresh in t^ mind of every intelligent Marathi that he could 
not but r^ard the foreign rule as a sort of punishment . Such 
an ^pi^sioh of feeling, therefore, makes it impostible to 
regi^ bim as a blind admirer of the British Government. 

)Wd he really believed that the British rule ua India 
we>jp|4a8t for two or four hundred years, he would not have 
aj^s^ hia cmintrymen to petition to the Queen of Englmid 
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on tho eve of tibie of tiKe Cheirtir of Uib 6^ li&dia 

Coiftpaniy. Ihtitead ef‘1883 lu> r^rded 1884 $a the dati of 
the renewal of the Charter and wrote that it WbuM aiiain b^ 
renewed in 1864. The margin of error is onljr one year and 
this was prohaldy due tohis «welessness.The important faet, 
however, Was that even before the orginisation of the firitiidi 
Indian Association in Calditta he Imd the sagacity to suggest 
the following:* 'The poor as well ns the riih peofdepf Imhe 
should make a' petition to die Qtmen of England pointing out 
to her how the system of administration in India was not 
conducive to the advantages of Indians, how our rights are 
being neglected and discriminatibn was bemg made between 
the Indians and the English.’' He further suggested that in 
order to remove the discrimination and to admhiister impar* 
tial justice a Parliament should be set up in India. He held 
that sudi a Parliament should meet at Bombay and the 
Governor should be its president. As he did not mention the 
Governor-General, h might be surmised that he was thinking 
of Provincial Asseml^s. He also su^died a scheme for 
organising the Indian Parliament in the following Words : 
"Every city and every district should send two deputies to this 
Parliament The deputies should be selected fimm anumg the 
people of all castes. The deputies must ba good speakers^ 
intelligent persons and also be endowed with statesmanship, 
because they would have to participate in the prooess of 
Govemment”^^ On another occasion he wrote: "We should 
demand Parliamentary system with a view to removing 
poverty in India.*^^ In a letter on the reform the admin- 
istrative system he suggested that the English should follow 
in India the same systeni of government which they observe 
in England. He was conscious of thefact that at the beginning 
it would be difl&Gult to get suable persons for rsmesenting 
the people m the Indian Parliament. But he suggested that 
those amongst the Brahmaaas and Moslepns who weroiwork- 
ing as Deputy Magistrates , should be. sent to E n gland , for,, 
being trained in Parliamnntary woriL Sndt pjsrsons shovdd be 
selected on the basis of merit and not on the basis of tim oaste 
or communitir to whidi they belonged.^ If intell^ent Indians 
go to fiogland, they would seeforthemselyes bow dOmooracy 
functions.*^ 
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. Qopal ^aii Deshmukh w qpite confidmt that the 
Eng)i^ Mrquld be f opd «aough to eoiveed&Parliainentaiy form 
oiTfOverDment to India if people demand it with one voice. 
Wi^ extraordinary naiv^y he writes :, fWhw the Indians 
become wise, jthiey will tell the English that they want a 
Parliamept like :that of English. When our* people sit in 
Parliammit they will ^y that they have become wise like the 
English and they should, therefore, be entrusted with power. 
If the Hindus support this demand by majority vote, the 
British Giovemment will. have to- grant it.”^^ Here it is 
noteworthy that he was thinking of the Hindus only, and not 
of the Moslem community. Tins omission was most probably 
due to his.carelessness, because we haya seen that he pleaded 
for training up the Moslems in England for parliamentary 
work. ; 

He warned the British rulers that if they failed to respond 
to the demands of Indians, there would occur a repetition of 
what had happened to their domination in America. Indians 
would tell the Fritish that as they themselves were quite 
competent to carry oh the administration they no longer 
reuired the guidance and control of their Gurus. The people 
would thus make themselves independent and tell the British 
to go back to their own country He suggested certain 
essential requisites for achieving independence. First, all 
Indians must consider India as their mother and the people 
as their brethren. Without siich a feeling it would be imposs^le 
to liberate the eduntry. Secondly, the caste system must' be 
abolished. Ft* retards the growth of unity of the people. 
Thirdly, Indians must learii new sciences and new techniques. 
Fourthly, bribery, corruption and nepotism must be rooted 
out ahd selectioh Of officers should be made on the basis Of 
merit and merithlone. According to him intellectimi superiority 
should Hie adoompanied by hon^ty of purpose and integrity 
in conduct. Lastly, hutohoihy of villages should be restored. 
If all tiieSe '^ere as^eved* Indians were sure to get a type 
of s^VhMiilsIiX hundred tiihes better thah'Whatthey had been 
accUSUMhed W dhiler^the ‘British d^ 

the faet t^at a people 
got dps government it deserved. He said that in a piimitive' 
andHackward community the government acts either as the 
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g}iar(||an or .at t)ie tMef. In. a modarately Advana^ country 
thA09yarnm^ ia the firimd af ttie pe^la.:Bat in a ccunatiy 
which 19 sijdi^Giently .advanoad, . th« Qovenuamt l9 treaty 
lika the servant of the peopla.^^ If e held up the ideal of pure 
depiecraoy before the fodian people. By. pure demooracy he 
did not mean direct democracy. Tehim the type (rf^govemment 
prevalent in the United States of Aioierica appeared. to- be 
pure. He considered &e British Qovemment as an mcample 
of the mixed type, as it provided for monarchy as well as 
parliamentary rule.^.^ From this we may conclude that 
Lokhitawadi was in favour a republic, and not of- a 
monarchical form of Government in IncBa. To him the best 
form. of government was demomacy.- He stated categorically: 
"A deipoc -itic government is necessary for making the people 
happy. The laws that are made for a. country must have the 
consent of the people of that country.”^? He hoped that &e 
establishment of 'democratic, government in British India 
would; make the subjects the Princely states realise the 
superiority of democracy over autocracy; 'The people*, he 
wrote, come to l^ow whether they are more happy in 
a de'niocracy or uhdef aii autocracy. They will know whether 
the Scihdia or the Nizam of Hyderabad are good rulers and 
will, knew what is a good rule. This lesson .will make ether 
states democratic and the Hindus wiU ^ habit of 

meek submission to the oppressive rale of im autocrat.* He 
cited the example of the thiid ^rendi Revolution, 1848 and 
in explaining the cause, of themllof LOuiis Philippe, he wrote, 
''the Europeans consider the promotiph of national welfpre 
as the ptjtne duty of the king. When the king oppresses ^em 
or exploit^ theto, they irWolt tod s^^ up the government by 
the' ptople.* With e Sense of regret he noted thnt Indians ' 
bd^ toctotemed to tot^acy did not understand the ineaning 
of toV^lutiohi^e recalled toe instance of tho btoeadihg of 
Of Bn^tod'forhis totooratic .rale. 

l' -j ,. ■ « j ■ ■ I ’ i'f, < I *; -t : . ^ ' ■’ ' " . 

.,;The inosttetoerkable feature about the^Satapotfe is that< 
th«-.ffiaton.tdggestod'in.itthe.u8e of Swadeshi goodr and the 
boycotting'- of articles: importedeffam Englknd - ma hundred 
yearerbeforei the' atolevemei!^ of hidimi .Independeiiee.'He 
etoftitod Ito cotmtiymen.to stop the import <dfor«gn goods 
agf^-adyised toi^ "to purchase only those things that are 
produced here. Why should we:bother<evtti>ifweare raquired't 
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to tiM roiiis^ elolh iiuittad^of dttllif.** In 
sevetid of his Isittors hn vtow thtd' 

we should manufactore here all' the- goods we requird.^ 
wrote : *Our people should niak» a iirin detdnhhwtkm |diiit|i|r 
not to hCQr foreiga goods; they should buy <ndy hoflie^madd 
articles^ although iidSsrior in ^ahty. We dioold use our own 
cloth, our oum umlmllae and so on. llius we will be dOle^ 
retain our money in our Own oountiy. All the merclumts aind 
producers should resolve to sell to the British peOple only the 
finished Indian goods and not the raw materials.”*^ Later in 
his life he translated DadaUiai Naorojfs famous work Poverty 
in India into Marathi and iii couxee of a lengthy introduction 
explakied how India was bmng exploited by the Britii^. With 
surpridi^ly modem outlook he advised the people 'in his 
Satapcdre to stop all unnecessary expenses over religious 
ceremonies and social : functions like marriage and save 
capital for investment on manufactures^ He also suggested 
that the necessai^ capital for industries should be collected 
from the rulers of Indian states^ /ogiidars ^ and inamdars. 

With advancement of years Gopal Hari Oeshmiddi came 
to realise tfaht it was not possible tO persuade the English to 
concede the ri|^t of self-government to Indians, nor was it 
easy to coerce them by threats of economic boycott. He, 
therefore, pinned his faith in the revival of village commimities. 
These had been destroyed by the centralising pol^ of . the 
British Government ^ey h^ to run to ^e courts in to^s 
for i^tting their simple casen decided there. This Uieaht 
consideraide wastage of time and money. Moreover, the rural 
people had fallisn imder the grip, of moneyrlendOrs, because, 
they were requiTed to pay the taxes in cash and not in kind. . 
He advocated' the revival Of , yilli^e organisation in a hook 
called Oramd Siach/c^. In another small panqdilet of 36 
pages he asked his fellow countrynien to avail themeelves ^ 
the facilities afforded by Lord Ripon in his stheuM for load 
seff-govenwgant He wrote; *We must d6vel<q> the ability to 
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in. Dr. Bhau Dc^ee (1821-1874) 

Dr. Bhau Dsjee was one of the best products of English 
education. In 1844 he won a prize for writing the best essay 
on . "The Evils of Infanticide.” His position in the Bombay 
society in the middle of the last century was unique. He was 
by far the most eminent Indian physician in the Presidency 
town. He discovered a cure for leprosy in its early stages. His 
fame as an orientalist of great talent travelled beyond India. 
He was the first Indian Sheriff of Bombay, which post he held 
in 1869 and 1871. His fearless criticism of the British Indian 
administration and his sincere efforts to rouse the political 
consciousness of his countrymen made him the first and most 
prominent leader of die people. 

Dr. Bhau Diqee was not a political philosopher. He did not 
try his hand at composing any set treatise on political science. 
But he showed penetrating insight and wonderful wealth of 
learning and information in the Memorials he wrote on behalf 
of the Bombay Association on the 26th August, 1852. Dr. 
Bhau Dejee was really the brain behind the Association. It 
was he who drafted the petitions to Parliament in the early 
days of the Association.* 

Dr. Bhau Dsgee appears to be the severest critic of the 
system of government which prevailed in India under the 
East India Company. He denounced it as unnecessarily 
costly, cumbrous and inefficient. In his address before the 
first annual General meeting of the Bombay Association, he 
said: “We were to have three separate sets of the Government 
of India, the principal function of eadi of which seems to be 
to thwart and retard the operations of the others — the 
Leadenhall Street Division costing £ 130,000 a year, beipg 
merely the Ministers of patronage, and place of record, 
without one atom of power beyond that of suggesting, 
criticising and obstructing; the Board of Control, costing. £ , 
250,000 a year, managed by a President, appointed without 
any necessary qualification tq the office, whoiie ayorago 
tenure of office has since 1820 fallen short, of two years, void 


* The Native Opinion, May 22, 1870: "The first petition which 
the Association sent up was the framework of Dr. Bhau.” 

F.— 21 
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of all responsilnlity^ endowed ^jtb absolute power, governing 
in seci^t, and presenting to l^arliament, when asked for 
information, collection : of pajpers so infamously curtailed and 
garbled as to mislead in place of enlightening^ and whose 
main contributions .to the policy pf India during: the past 
twenty years have been wars; whi^ have cost thirty million 
sterling, including amongst them the Sdnde infamy, and 
Kabul disaster. We have three Governments in India, costing 
half a million sterling amongst them, so completely under a 
parcel of London clerks as to be compelled to send . home 
particulars of eveiything they say or do to be commented on, 
checked and controlled by parties incapable from position of 
forming a correct opinion on what they decide; — and finally, 
in India we have had public education neglected, improvement 
thrown aside, irrigation and the means of communication 
overlooked, though to neglect sudi as this we have, since the 
Charter Act of 1833, been indebted for famines, whidx have 
swept away nearly two millions of human beings, and 
sacrificed to Government about eight million sterling — ^a sum 
whiidi, if properly expended, would have been sufficient to 
have averted!^ ever the calamities by which in a year its 
loss was occanohed.’*^'* 

From these general charges against the very system of 
government he came to specific charges against the executive 
authorities in India. In the second petition of the Bombay 
Association, whidi Dr. Bhau drafted in May, 1853, he alleged 
that .the secretaries to the gOvemihent were not competent 
to handle the questions they were called upon to decide. 
These secretaries were recruited from the Civil Service; they 
had been trained to discharge routine duties; but as secretaries 
they were called upon to decide questions ^requiring for their 
solution a correct knowledge of the principles of finance, of 
political economy, of the systems of the coun^ and of other 
countries, involving the rights and just expeptations of classes 
and pers^ and the cases and privilOges of individuals’.^^ 
Taking ^^grahted that they had the brpad outlook requisite 
for the soiution of such qtiestiohs, they could not have the 
ti]||s to go through carefully the multifarious matters vdth 
.wAnj^they were overwhelmed. Hence, they had to throw off 
ajgl^mih of their own duties as possible on the European 
^^Ict officers. 
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These district officers had to look after large territories.. 
They, in their turn, had to depend on their own subordinates,: 
some of whom were t^nstwor&y, and some were not. But the 
reports that these subordinates sent to the district officers 
were treated as equally trijstworthy. Dr. Bhau comes to this 
conclusion: ‘The necessary result of this system is, that the 
Government is one of first impressions, that, short-handed as 
it is, under the present system, its chief difficulty and its 
main object is to keep down and despatch business; to 
despatch it well, if possible, but at all events to prevent it 
accumulating; that hasty superficial reports of local officers 
are, in regulating the conduct of Government except on 
questions of money, of equal weight with those the result of 
care and reflection. It is obviously necessary, therefore, to 
protect the acts of such a Government from public scrutiny 
and supervision, in order to preserve for it public respect; and 
the most rigid secrecy is consequently preserved in every 
department.” 

Dr. Bhau Dajee pointed out another grave defect in the 
executive branch of the Government of British India. The 
Civil Service formed, as it were, a caste and a close corporation. 
The young officers being entrusted with great p^owbrs 
developed despotic tendencies. They were intolerant' of all 
suggestions of improvement emanating from independent^ 
and disinterested sources. The effect of such a policy was a 
cramp “all agricultural or commercial energy and all individual 
enterprise.” 

Dr. Bhau uttered a woril of warning against .such a policy. 
In his address before the first annual General meeting of the 
Bombay Association (1853) he emphatically asserted: ‘The 
British Government professes to educate the Natives to an 
equality with Europeans, an object worthy of the age and of 
Britain; but if Englishmen, after educating the Natives to be 
their equals, continue to treat them as inferiors if they deny 
the stimulus to honourable ambition, and show the Natives 
that there is a barrier over which superior Native merit and 
ambition can never hope to pass, and that these are considered 
traits which a Native cannot hope to exhibit — are they not 
in effect undoing all that they have done, unteadiing the 
Native all that he has been taught, and pursuing a suicidal 
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policy, whidi will inevitably array all the talent, honour^ and 
intelligenoe of the country ultimately in irrecondliable hostility 
to the ruling power?” 

The remedy which Dr. Bhau suggested for removing the 
defects of the British Indian administration was to admit 
qualified Indians freely in the legislature and in the executive 
as well as judicial departments. As regards the Legislature, 
the first petition of the Bombay Association to Parliament 
stated that “the time has arrived when the Natives of India 
are entitled to a much larger share than they have hitherto 
had in the administration of the affairs of their country, and 
that the Councils of the local Grovemments should, in matters 
of general policy and legislation, be opened, so as to admit 
of respectable and intelligent natives taking a part in the 
discussion of matters of general interest to the country, as 
suggested by Lord Ellenborough, Elphinstone and others.^^ 
The second petition suggested that the Legislative Council 
should consist of Judges of the Supreme Court and European 
and Indian citizens. The Legislative Council should be 
entrusted not only with the function of making laws but also 
with the task of criticising administration of the country. The 
Bombay Association begged the Parliament to “put an end to 
that injurious system of secrecy which at present is the ruling 
principle of vice in the Indian administration, and to allow 
the council to call for the proceedings of Government and its 
local officers, except in cases in which the Executive shall 
declare that State policy requires secrecy to be preserved.” 

The leaders of the Bombay Presidency along with their 
brethren in Bengal claimed that the Indianisation of executive 
and judidal services would make the administration pure 
and efficient. The second petition of the Bombay Association 
stated: “At present the Natives of this country, however 
respectable, trustworthy and qualified they may be, are 
excluded foom the higher grade of judicial and Revenue 
situatioi^^nd from the regular Medical Service, to which 
Covenanlsd European servants' sent out from England are 
aloi|S appointed; sudi exclusion being impolitic, unjust and 
coi^|ry to the letter and spirit of the 87th Section of the 
Act of 1834. Your petitioners lespectfully reiterate 
t h^y prayer that the invidious and ii^justifiable distinction 
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between the covenanted and uncovenanted service, whidi 
excludes the Natives from thehigher offices be abolished, and 
that Natives of India may be allowed, to fill all situations for 
which they may be qualified. By the adoption and practical 
operation of such a measure, a great stimulus will, your 
petitioners feel convinced, be ^ven to the cause of education 
and improvement in this country; a great deal of discontent 
will be removed, and inefficiency will be obviated.” 

Dr. Bhau Dajee was not unaware of the fact that Indians 
qualified for filling up responsible posts were difficult to find 
in that age. He suggested, therefore, that a college should be 
established to impart thorough knowledge to candidates for 
the Bench and to those who would practise in the Bar. He 
also made the following pertinent observation in his address 
before the first annual General meeting of the Bombay 
Association: — ^As to the argument that the Natives cannot be 
trusted in places of great responsibility, it is admirably met 
by Mirabeau, in a work dedicated to the King of Prussia. He 
says something to this effect: ‘If the Jews are so degraded a 
race that you cannot trust them with the rights of citizens, 
if you desire a reformed generation, it is only by teadiing 
them what those rights are, and how they can be exercised, 
that you can hope to improve them. Begin this immediately. 
Until they are accustomed to the exercise of their rights there 
can be no reformed generation; the only thing you cannot 
regain is lost time.’ 

IV. Visnu Bawa Brahmachari (1825-1871) 

The only bold Utopian in India in the nineteenth century 
was Visnu Bawa Brahmachari. His original name was Vishnu 
Bhikaji Gokhale. He was bom in 1825 in the district of Thana 
in the Bombay Presidency. He was a self-educated person. 
Poverty goaded him to seek an apprenticeship in the Taluka , 
Revenue office at the early age of nine. Sometime afterwards 
he became an assistant in a grocer's shop and ultimately 
received a low appointment in the Customs department of the 
Government. But the prospects of worldly prosperity had 
little charm for him. He resigned his post at the t^e of twenty- 
three and became a recluse. He roamed from place to place 
in search of spiritual solace but finding little in the company 
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of ascetics he met, took to the secluded Saptashrungi hills in 
his home district. He spent several years in meditatiCn and 
studies in the:ancient lore of India and then came out to the 
world with an inspired message of his own. He published a 
work in Marathi under the caption Bhavartha Sindhu in 
1856. He was pained to find that some persons were being 
lured away into the fold of Christianity, because they were 
ignorant of the glories of the Vedic religion. He engaged 
himself in combating the influence of the Christian 
missionaries and wrote a voluminous work called Vedokta 
Dharma Prakasa of 750 pages, and got it published in 1859 
from Bombay. It deals with metaphysics, religion, sodo- 
economic history and institutions and occasionally refers to 
the contemporary political condition. The one idea which 
haunted him day and night was to find out a way of putting 
an end to the misery of the people, not only of India alone, 
but of the whole world. He was a brilliant orator. He travelled 
all over Maharastra and visited Varansi and Calcutta also 
preaching the Vedic religion. In 1867 he wrote in Marathi the 
Stik/ta-dayaka Rajya-prakarani Nibanda, a small booklet of 
twenty-four pages divided into fifteen sections. He got this 
remarkable treatise translated into English in 1869. He did 
not know English at all. The central theme of the book is to 
suggest such a method of conducting the affairs of the .state 
as will put an end to poverty, malice, ill-will and quarrels 
amongst different sections of society and also in the 
international field. Ten thousand copies of the English 
translation entitled An Essay on the Welfare State were 
printed and circulated amongst members of the British 
Parliament and other influential, persons. 

Though a Sannyasin and a student of the Vedic lore, Visnu 
Bawa was not a mere revivalist. His outlook on life was 
surprisingly modem. He had no scmples in taking the food 
cooked by ‘the Muslim cook he engaged while travelling on 
a' coastiMl' Bhip; He did not believe in untouchability. He 
enoeuragi^ the so-called depressed classes to hear his 
dii^buiaes along with ‘high-caste Hindus. According to him, 
thj^|aking of meat and drinking of wine make one liable to 
bsipitbttchable.^^ He raised his voice against tha practice of 
l^P^g women cohfined indoors. He advocated the abolitioh 
Purdah but did not believe in the equal rights of men 
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and womeilv lii doitiestic affairs hn liked wmnw to be obedient 
to men. He welcomed English edueaticm and learning. He was 
modern eheu£^ to suggest the extension of railways and 
telegraphs for the facility of trade, transport and 
communication.^ 

Visnu Bawa Brahmachari did not care to adduce many 
arguments in his teachings and preadiings. Thus at the 
beginning of his Essay on the Yfelfare State he states like a 
prophet: “All inen on the earth, including the Aflechcnas and 
othersi all castes, are certainly fit to receive the true teadiings 
of the Vedas. This is my inspire commaiufment (italics ours).' 
Mankind is ohe. This is true knowledge. After realising this 
truth, a Mukta should teach others. This will secure the 
welfare of all.” The writer considered himself to be liberated. 

He claimed to have the true knowledge of sudi principles 
of Government as would promote universal peace and 
happiness. He writes: “There are many, states in the world, 
but their rulers, who carry on their government do not 
understand f^e principles of ideal politics^ nor the methods 
of politics . which will prevent people from committing 
offences and crimes. Due to this all the rulers and the 
people— the whole of mankind — are all the time engrossed in 
cares and are wandering in despair. Thus we find that 
everybody is unhappy.” He, therefore, asked the rulers to 
follow the principles laid down in the work. He assures them 
that this will solve aU their worldly difficulties and they will 
be able to practise devotion to God without any worldly 
desires to disturb them. This will lead to their realisation 
of divine truth and of fellowship amongst peoples. Me.i will 
develop noble qualities of philanthropy, forgiveness and 
peace!” To Visnu Bawa true knowledge of eternal ' truth, 
devotion to God and manifestation of brotherly feeling to all 
human beings are the essential ingredients of good 
government He is preaching here the essentials of the 
Bhagavada-Qita and building -up a syathesis ef Jnana, 
Karma ' and Bhakti. If aipiersoU can tSaBsci the fundamental’ 
unity’ of all living beings, he will be liras from greed/ avarice 
ahd malice towards oth^si Actuated by Such att ideal Visnu 
Bawa advises: “All people are'to be coiisidei^ as one family/ 
and all land and Wealth to ’bd of cbmmcn proprietorship (£ 
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one jgairden. Whatever is produced, is to belong to all in 
comnum. If political organisation is based on these principles 
all people would get all enjoyments, all good things to eat, 
plenty of clothes to wear, and other luxuries and ornaments; 
all would be able to see dances, dramas, gatherings, all would 
get good conveyances to ride.” 

It may be noticed that the Sannyasin knows tibat material 
things like food and clothing do not satisfy all the cravings 
of men. They want to have a share in the joys of life. He, 
ther^ore, provides for their free admission to dance, dramas 
and other festive gatherings. Women have got natural desire 
for bedecking themselves with fine clothes and jewellery. If, 
however, clothes and ornaments are to be allowed to remain 
in individual possession, jealousy and quarrel would ensue. 
He, therefore, prescribed that clothes should be manufactured 
and stocked in villages. These should be given to those who 
need it. Though himself a selfless recluse, he knows that the 
production of ornaments cannot be altogether banned. He, 
therefore, writes: "Even ornaments should be prepared and 
kept at various places and should be made available to all 
those who want them. Similarly, weapons, machines etc 
should be kept and distributed.” He did not go into the details 
of the problems of production and distribution. The fact that 
production is limited while the desire of men is unlimited did 
not appear to him to be a complex problem at all. Probably 
he imagined that the abolition of private property would 
increase production to such an extent that there would be no 
difficulty in meeting everybody’s wants. 

The satisfaction of wants of all persons would mean the 
elimination of anger. The Gita has identified desire at Kama 
with anger. Visnu Bawa comes to the conclusion that ‘when 
there is no anger, there would be no crime committed, nor 
there would be any desire or motive for crime’. He again 
reminds, his readers that all the people really belong to the 
same family and all should be actuated by brotherly feeling 
towards one another. He states emphatically that the food 
whi(^, according to him, is tho chief wealth for a}|, should 
be .common, and ajU necessaries of life are also to be bald in 
comnum.. He adds: "If the Government is not organised on this 
principle, aU people would commit crimes against ope another. 
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cheat one another,, kOl one another and abase He 

deplores the fact that while a few are getting plenty, thousands 
are dying of hunger and famine. 

He next turns his attention to the intemationai field, 
where he finds bitter feuds prevailing amongst the big 
Powers of the world. He writes: ‘The English, French, 
Russians, Republican Americans, Chinese, Indians, Central 
Asiatics, rulers of Asia, Europe, Africa and America and all 
islands, of the world quarrel with and kill one another. The 
main reason for this calamity is that the system of Government 
and its policy of considering all people as One, as described 
above, is not found anywhere in the world. But if it were 
followed, then all people would be happy. The sin of people’s 
crimes, misery and poverty rests on the head of the rulers, 
because their, system of government and policy are not based 
on right principles.” He declares again that the basic principle 
of politics, political thought and organisation should be the 
fellow feeling and love for one another. Mere economic and 
political devices or institutions cannot usher in an era of 
peace, happiness and prosperity of all the peoples of the world. 

To Visnu Bawa Brahmachari the State appears as the 
universal employer and the sole producer. He advises the 
rulers , to start “new useful industries at various places, 
improve old industries, and manage them with the help of 
organised bodies. Every labourer or worker should be given 
his fixed wages regularly either daily or monthly. All people 
should ba employed in cultivating land.” This statement 
suffers from lack of clarity and precision. If all-the people are 
to be engaged in cultivation, who will conduct and operate 
the industries? He could not have suggested that the industrial 
operations should be carried on merely in the slack seasons 
of cultivation. The \vriter concerned himself with the laying 
down of spme broad principles leaving the details to be 
worked out by the ruling classes later on. 

His, ideas 6h marriage, rearing up of children and their 
education bear a striking resemblance to Plato’s Republic^ It 
is {ibsrible that he ha^d come across the thought-currents of 
Plato in cburSe of his conversation with some learned scholars 
of Poona. He writes:' “Marriage should be arranged and 
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DivoroE and reinsinfac^ -should be under the Control of the 
Government. Childreh' above five years ' of ajge should be 
under the control of the Govemittent. They should bO educated 
a^rding to their merit. In qM age there should be no work. 
Old people should be provided wijth food.” j . 

The ideas propagated in this booklet were startling to the 
Indians as well as Europeans. The Press m this Country did 
hot receive the work cordially. The writer was denounced as 
a visionary and an iconoclast. Some close students of political 
thought of Maharastra to-day characterise Visriu Bawa’s 
writings as uncritical, unrealistic and desultory. Such a 
view, however, is uncharitable and One-Sided. It i^ores the 
fine idealism of the recluse thinker. Prof. PuDtambekar 
rightly considers him as the propounder of ' a ManaVa 
Dharma — a human world order based on Vedantic teachings. 
In summing up his Essay on the Welfare State the learned 
Professor states: “He laid emphasis first on political reform, 
then on economic reform and lastly on social reform. Moral 
reform, according to him, follows automatically when motives 
of anger and crime due to unfulfilled wants are removed. 
Then there would result a good man and an ideal state.”^^ 

Visnu Bawa Brahmachari was not a political philosopher. 
His primary interest lay in the spiritual uplift of mankind. 
It is remarkable that in 1867 he wrote the Sukha-dayaka- 
Rajya-prakarani Nibandha as well as a commentary op the 
Chatusloki Bhagavata (H. 9. 32-35). Next year he wrote a 
short work entitled Sia^n/o Sthiticha Nibandha — an Essay on 
the Natural State. He deserves an honourable place in the 
history of political ideas of India, because in the sixties of the 
last century he had the boldness to enmiciate the broad 
outlines of Utopian Socialism in this country. 

V. Sorabjee Shapurjee Bengalli (1831793) 

Sorabgee Shapugeo Bengali was a remarkable ppUfical 
thmker of- Western: India.: in the second heir of toe Vot 
cenhuy. His father, Narcyee Sorabjee Umrigor wm ampi'chani 
in Cakirtta and biult a Tower of $ilen^ .to .i$^2. His 
8urnam0f;Bengalli is ind[icativepfhis father’s, dose asspdajfiph 
with Baoigal He was edu^tod in toe Bdvicati^ Spciptsifs 
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Sdiool whidi later on became fSamoua as the Blphinetone 
High Sdiool, Bombay. He had the good fortune of being under 
theinstruCtion of Naorojee FurdoideOj the teadier Of Daddbhai 
Naorojee. Bengalli became the editor of the Bombay Samachar 
in 1849, when he was barely eighteen years of In 1850 
he started another paper called Jagat Mitra in Gtyarati, but 
it had a brief span of life.^^ In 1851 he along with Naorojee' 
Furdonjee established an organization called the RahUnmai 
Majadiyasne with the object of creating public opinion amongst 
the Farsis in favour of discarding "harmful customs which 
prevailed on occasions of marriage and death” in their 
community. He was the Secretary of this association from 
1853 to 1856 and became its President, in 1864. He was a 
pioneer in introducing social reforms through the agency of 
the State. He organized the Pars! Law Association in 1855 
and succeeded in securing the enactment of the Parsi 
Succession Act (Act X of 1865) and the Parsi Marriage and 
Divorce Act (Act XV of 1865) through this organization. The 
latter was the result of propaganda carried on for more than 
a decade. It put an eiid to the confusion which prevailed 
amongst the Parsis as to which domestic law was to be 
applied by the Court to them. The Act was modelled on the 
English Divorce Act of 1858. It allowed Divorce and promoted 
the emancipation of Parsi women. With legitimate pride 
Bengalli could claim in 1868 that the Parsis were the first 
among all purely Asiatic communities to have voluntarily 
imposed on themselves a law declaring bigamy a criminal 
offence.®^ 

The greatest achievement of Sorabjee Shapurjee Bengalli 
was to promote the first Factor Act of India in 1881- He was 
nominated to the Bombay Legislative Council in 1876 and the 
first thing which attracted his attention was the miserable 
condition of children employed in the cotton mills of Bombay. 
Many of these children belonged to the age group of five to 
seven years. They were required to work in the mills from 
sunrise td sunset, for more than twelve hours with a break 
of half-an-hour for taking their meal. Their miserable plight 
moved him so much that he prepared the draft of a bill to 
"relate the labour of persons employed in the mills and 
factories in the Presidency of Bombay” and requested the 
Provindstl’Gbverttment to make a move in this‘ direction.' 'Hie. 
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' Bombay . Oovemment did not take it up. They sought tho 
permission of the Central Gkivemment. As no favourable 
reply came fromthe Government of India, Soratgee Shapuijee 
Bengalli . sent copies of the bill to England requesting Her 
Mnjesty to instruct the Indian authorities to pass a law 
resrulating the employment of children.^*^ Lord Shaftesbury, 
who had taken the initiative in making. Labour Laws in the 
United Kingdom moved the House of Lords on April 4, 1879. 
The writer of his biography in the book entitled Famous 
Parsis claims that it was Bengalli’s initiative which induced 
Lord Shaftesbury to take an interest in the Labour legislation 
in India. But as a matter of fact, the idea of enacting a 
Factory law for India was suggested by Lord Saftesbuiy in 
course of a speech in the House of Lords in August, 1875. He 
said , that India had. the raw material and cheap labour and 
if in addition to these Indian manufacturers were allowed to 
exact labour for 16 or 17 hours a day, a very unfair advantage 
would be given to them. The Amrita Bazar Patrika took 
exception to this and commented: "We do not say that 
Government should look on with approbation while we 
overwork our operatives to death. But yet a larger death rate 
amongst our operatives is far preferable to the collapse of this 
rising industry. Do not nations go to war and thereby cause 
the death of hundreds and thousands of their own countrymen? 
They sacrifice a small portion of their countrymen for the 
advantage of the ma]ority.”^^This is like carrying on the ^ar 
till the last drop of blood of allies. But Sorabjee Shapuijee 
Bengalli sought to counteract thjs sort of suggestion by his 
memorial to Queen Victoria. He appears to have been the first 
champion of tiie cause of Labour against Capital. This is all 
the more remarkable because of the fact that he belonged to 
the Parsi community which owned the greater number of 
Cottoii mills at that time. 

The Factory, Bill of 1881 sought to restrict the hours of 
labour of children between seven and twelve years of age to 
a maximum of nine hours a . day. The Bombay Millowxiers’ 
Association :depreeated the attempt of the. Government and 
wrote 'that ‘legislative interference of any kind was wholly 
unnecessary, and would be most injurious not only to the 
manufacturing ^terests of the country^ but also to the 
country generally. It was estimated that some seven to eight 
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thousand dhildren were employed in the Cptt(^ Mills in 
Bombay. While the Factory Bill was being dDnsidered m the 
Supreme Legislative Council, Jotindra Mohan Tagore sEid 
that ‘any authoritative intervention between LabMir and 
Capital in a country where manufacturing industry was in 
its infancy was not at all desirable. It appeared, however, that 
in Bombay competition among the factories had come to such 
a -stage that legislative interference in the interests of 
operatives w:as considered by the Local Government to be 
very much needed, thot^h, as he understood, there was 
considerable difference of opinion among the outside public. 
On the other hand, the Bengal Government and intelligent 
public opinion here held that such a measure was not only 
unnecessary, but that it would be positively iivjurious. 
European capital and European energy were being gradually 
drawn into this country to its immense advantage, and any 
uncalled for legislative intervention between labour and 
capital was, it was believed, sure to operate as a dieck in that 
direction, and such a result could not but be considered as 
a misfortune to the country.’^^ He argued that the Factory Act 
was needed for Bombay but not for Bengal. He was trying to 
safeguard the interests of the British Capitalists whose 
freedom to employ little children for long hours was to him 
far more important than the health of Indian boys. In view 
of the expression of such opinions the courage displayed by 
Sorabjee Shapuijee Bengalli was indeed heroic. 

The Indian Press and public men opposed the Factory Act 
because it was obvious that the motive behind its passing Was 
not so much humanitarian as it was to safeguard the 
interests of Lancashire and Manchester. The provisions of 
the Act were not applicable to Indigo factories, tea or coffee 
plantations, nor to temporary establishmoats- Working for 
less than four months a year — nor to undertakings providing 
work on any day for less than one hundred persons. A writer 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 
observed that the Factory’ Act of 1881 “simply regards the 
convenience of Tea and Coffee planters and of those engaged 
in the export Cotton trade to be so great as to justify the 
Government in overlooking the hardships of children employed 
in such factories.^ - -'I- ' 
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Sorabjee Shapiujee Bengalli’s views on the tariff policy of 
India Were as much anti-capitalistic as those on labour 
le^slation. He was a staundi supporter of the Free Trade 
policy. In course of a letter to Lord Lytton on the question 
of almlition of import dui^ on Yarn and Cotton goods, he 
wrote: "I am strongly of opinion that the best interests of the 
country require that this new indusb? or any other industry 
should thrive or fall on its own merits. I believe that it would 
be disadvantageous for India if its Government were directed 
to support industrial and commercial enterprises and 
encourage the employment of capital in them by means of 
protective tariffs, a policy which increases the cost of the 
artiries thus protected to the general consumer and, therefore, 
taxes the resources of the country for the benefit of the 
capitalists and the creation of distress when the protection 
is removed.*^^ Some of his political adversaries suspected him 
to be an agent of the British interests. But there is hardly 
any evidence for substantiating such a charge. 

BengalH, like his contemporary Sisir Kumar Ghosh in 
Bengal, urged the necessity of introducing popular elective 
element in the municipal corporation. He proposed that half 
of the members of the municipal council should be elected bi- 
annually by the rate-payers and the other half should be 
either nominated directly by the Government or elected by 
the Bench of Justices of Peace from among themselves. He 
showed his robust faith in democratic principles^ by 
controverting a proposal for giving representation to different 
castes . instead of different wards of the municipality. He 
wrote: “The value and the serviceableness of municipal 
representative lies in his residence on the spot and of being 
appealed to by his constituents on matters sdfecting local 
wants and grievsmces, and this object cannot be fulfilled by 
the election of caste representative who might reside in 
different quarters from their constituents. This alone is a 
sufficient disqualification of the caste representation scheme. 
Besides, caste oiganisation in Bombay is not so complete as 
elsewhere, and its principle need not be recognised in the 
constitution of our municipalities...l do not see why individuals 
should be compelled to vote for their castemeh alone when 
they may find it more to their advantage to elect ffie most 
competent representative on the spot.” 
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. Mr. Bengali! demanded financial adjustment b^ween file 
Indian stateS;^<!..fiie India Government on an equitable 
basis. He pointed out that the Indian states contributed 
scarcely one crore of rupees out bf 17 cTores of rupees on 
military - expenditure, from which they derive as much 
benefit as the territories under the direct govenimeiit of the 
British. He proposed that the Indian States should contribute 
four and half a crores of rupees for this puipose. He further 
observed,— ^*The Native states have benefitted by the 
Railways. They have found better markets for their produce 
and fiieir revenues have increased in consequence, but they 
have contributed nothing towards the outlay which has 
enabled them to obtain these gain.” In this connection he 
voiced forth another grievance against the Princes in the 
following words: *The revenues of Native States are treated 
by their chiefs as if they were private income. When 
therefore, Native States are not made to pay their just share 
of the twenty crores expended for the general good of the 
country, it follows that the money is not saved to the people 
of these states, but to their rulers.” 

VI. Narayan Raghunatfvi 

Mr. Narayan Raghunathji* the first prominent publicist 
among the Marhattas, voiced file sense of gratitude which his 
people felt towards the British Government just at the time 
when India was being convulsed by the Sepoy Mutiny. In 
September, 1857 he delivered a lecture at the United Students’ 
Association bn "A glance at the past and present of India with 
observations on the Sepoy Revolt.”^^ In course of this lecture 
he made the following observations: "There was no security 
to life and property; confusion, disorder, tyranny, plunder 
and murders were common as blackberries. But under the 
strong arm of British Government we have done away with 
these things. There is comparative peace and order and it has 
been truly said that prder is heaven’s first law. There is no 
Government in . th^! world so favourable to all liberty, civil 
political social and religious as the British.” He was a firm 
believer in tho necessity for the continuance of the British 
rule in India. He exhorted his audience to remember that “if 
Englishmen were to leave the shores of India to-day, to- 
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^e 'will become a vast field of carnage, plunder and 
masslicd^^m fact, the Hindu race will bd'dxtfnct.* 

Narzan Raghunathji defined the functions Government 
under the influence of Bentham as follows: “to give security 
to the life and prosperity of file members of the community, 
to promote industry, to produce the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number.” He held that the British Indian 
Government in spite of all its limitations performed these 
functions in a better way than any other government in India 
in recent times. He observed that the British Government 
was “best adopted to increase wealth, capital or the means 
of personal comfort and develop the capabilities of the soil. 
That, that Government whose main object is to gain the 
affections of the people by just and benevolent laws, will 
remain stable and permanent is a fundamental truth in the 
science of politics.” 

VI. Ganesh Wasudeo Joshi 

Ganesh Wasudeo Joshi, the founder of the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha deserves a special mention in the history 
of political thought of modem India. In his evidence before 
the Famine Commission on the 19th February, 1879, he said 
that his experience wifii regard to the business in Civil 
Courts extended to nearly forty years and, therefore, he was 
conversant with all the defects and malpractices of fiiese 
Courts. He further informed the Commission that He had 
visited Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, 
and several Indian States in connection with Sarvajanik 
Sabha and the Arbitration Court at Poona. He was . the 
Secretary to the Arbitration Court at Poona and hence his 
evidence regarding the origin and mode of operation of this 
Court is of great interest. 

Joshi said that from the introduction Of the British rule 
in the Deccan in 1818 up to 1827, Civil business was, for the 
most.part, conducted according to tKO'bld practice.' Justice 
was not tibced wifii stamp duties or stidi, other duties. . 
Intricate cases were disposed of by aibitrattoh dnd petty 
cases of money dealing were disposed of by a Revenue Officer. 
Intriceil^s and stamp duties were introduced by the Reflation 



of 1827 md those are haightened Act I of iM6, Act VIII 
of 1859, and the Court Fees Act of 1870. He attributes 
ixn^yerishmeht of the peasantry partly to the. Judiipal - 
system and tried to substantiate his argument by the following 
observations: The aggregate expenses incurred by parties on 
account of Court Fees, vakil’s or barrister’s fees, and such like 
amount from four to five crores of rupees, whereas the parties 
do not get adequate return in amount for this enormous 
expense. The Vakils, the Judges, and their establishments 
are alone profited by the revenues. As the Government 
officials are. not landholders, the money they get in the form 
of salaries is not applied towards the improvement of the 
land, but is spent for ^eir comforts. Thus the ryot has become 
poor, and rain not having fallen for a year or two, lacs of lives 
have been lost, and those that have been spared have no 
capital wherewith to buy bullocks and agricultural 
implements.”*^ 

Joshi contends that the system of judicial administration 
has not only impoverished the masses but has also contributed 
to their moral bankruptcy. He observes: “Inimical feelings 
. between the parties have increased; demoralisation has 
spread: documents are fabricated to the ruin of eadi other, 
and similar other offences of this nature have increased... 
People are quite convinced that hardly a man Can be found 
who goes into court in connection with any dispute, and 
returns without telling a lie. Consequently the Judges m 
India also find it difficult to administer justice. As people 
waste thdr time in tnfles, most important works are neglMted. 
The legislative machinery is at work; and although the Object 
of making laws is to make people happy, yet each new law, 
instead of making people happier, makes them poorer.” 

Vni. Visvanath Narayan Mandalik (1833*18^9) 

Rai Sahib Visvanath Narayan Mandalik was one of the* 
most brilliant students of the Elphinstone Institute; and 
became the leader of the yOung Maratha School of political 
thought. He was one of the pioneers in social, educational, 
religious and political reforms in Maharastira in modern 
times. He resigned from Government service in 1862 and ' 
became a pleader. In 1865 he was. appointed a Justice -of 
F.— 22 
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Peace and in 1874 a member of the Bombay Legislative 
Coundlv* He was an erudite scholar in History, Politics and 
Economics, and his writings are replete with references to the 
classical bodts on those subjects. 

He started the Native Opinion, a weekly newspaper in 
English in 1864 and conducted it till 1871. Most of the 
editorial articles in the paper were written by him, and even 
those that were not so written, may be presumed to have been 
inspired by him. These editorial articles have not been 
included in the collected works of Mr. Mandalik, .but they 
reveal remarkable insight of the writer into the principles of 
political science and show his breadth of vision in political 
matters. 

His views on Forms of Government 

Visvanath Narayan Mandalik studied deeply ^e political 
theories of the western philosophers and was convinced of the 
superiority of democracy over ether forms of government. But 
he was not blind to the merits of the traditional Indian form 
of government In a series of articles entitled English and 
Native Rule in India he compares the eastern with the 
western theories of government and discusses their 
comparative merits and defects. He calls the eastern theory 
patriarchal and the western, democratic. He finds that the 
East has made no advance in the theory or practice of 
government since the days of Vikramaditya; while in the 
West there has been great progress in the conception of the 
duties and responsibilities of the Government. He thinks that 
one of the causes of stationary condition in the idea of 
government “is the every perfection to which the theory of 
patriarchal rule the only form of government which has 
shown itself in Asia could be and was carried. The King being 
the father and protector of his people, the Sirkar was to look 
after every pubUc object, from the apprehending of a thief and 
the erection of Phanna^ala to the repelling of an invasion 
and the consbruction of the grandest public work.” But the 


He was re-iioininated three times between 1874 and 1884. He 
was . nominated to ^e Supreme Council in 1884 and re-nomihated 
in. .1886.' 
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defect of such a system of government is that its success 
depends too much on the accident of birth. Unless there is 
a continual succession of able monardis like Antonins, power 
would, fall into the hands of unworthy rulers, who are sure, 
to abuse it. So he comes to the conclusion that “the Asiatic 
Governments have, as a rule, been what despotism may be 
expected to be.” 

But Mandalik points out certain- merits of the Asiatic 
system of government. First, the despot has been often 
checked by custom and usage. “There has thus been an 
accumulation of precedents and formalities whidi every 
tolerably good ruler is required by the Shastra and the public 
opinion of the State to follow. These precedents of course 
occupy the place of usage and cannot claim the privileges of 
law. But in this lies the merit as well as the demerit of the 
native system of rule. The usage may be violated for evil as 
well as for good. It is set aside as well in summarily 
proscribing the vice of drinking or relieving popular distress 
as in disregarding the rules of strict justice, in remitting a 
revenue in times of difficulty as well as in imposing an 
additional impost in times of plenty,” When the writer is 
extolling the virtue of usage over law, he is thinking of the 
proverbial red-tapism of Bureaucracy, which is altogether 
foreign to the traditions in India. When Indians make an 
appeal to the authorities they do not like to hear that this 
or that formality of law stands in the way of having their 
grievances redressed. 

Mandalik further points out that the excess of despotism 
was curbed in this coxmtry by the existence of municipal self- 
government. The village system acted, as a sheet anchor to 
the people during the storms of anarchy and disorder. Within 
the walls of their respective little domains, the village 
Panchayats used to settle all their affairs and to pay taxes . 
to the ruling powers. Having admitted the services rendered 
by the system of village self-government^ Mandalik shows its 
evil effect on national life. “We have no cause to be very 
thankful to this institution; for we believe it is that whidi, 
by affording a tolerable refuge to the subject’s hearth and 
home, made him indifferent to the fate of his coimtry. But 
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there can be no doubt that it actually counter-balanced the 
effects of prevailing despotism.” 

Besides these, there were other safeguards against 
despotism. The local officers could not find any opportunity 
.of sheltering their oppressions or misdeeds behind any excuse 
under colour of obstructive laws, or boards. Moreover, in case 
of official corruption appeal could be made to the King, who 
was easily accessible to all.^^ 

The merits of the traditional form of Indian government 
show, according to Mandalik, the defects of the Bureaucratic 
government He explains these defects in another article in 
the following way: "In this state, the ryot is deprived of the 
advantage of the protection of the patriarchal order of things, 
without being able to overcome the disadvantage of his fresh 
position by representative means. The bureaucracy is too 
powerful for him, and its lower strata taking shelter under 
complex laws and legal formalities press on him at times with 
a heavy weight but through channels which secure it 
exemption from detection or penalty— a condition which is 
illustrated by the experience of Mofussil administration.”^ 

When Mandalik wrote this article, agitation had begun 
all over the country for the Indianisation of services. From 
the time of Rnja Kammohun Roy down to the dawn of 
Independence, public men and political Organisations have 
demanded the filling up of all cadres of service with Indians. 
But as early as 1867, Mr. Mandalik pointed out that even 
complete Indianisation of services would not secure for the 
country a good system of government. In an article entitled 
"Essentials of our political content,” he writes: "Even if the 
whole country were overrun with native civilians, the necessity 
for the second essential of our political content will remain, 
viz. the creation or recognition of a popular counterpoise. 
Native officials would certainly appreciate the position and 
wants of the people better than Europeans and in all cases 
they will bring a feeling of sympathy to bear on their task. 
But as a class, they would be officials still. It is the same even 
in England. A popular chedi on them will always be required 
and one of England’s best gifts to us would be an institution 
which! would enable us peacefully to balance official 
bureaucracy with the full exercise of popular rights.”^ In 
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another article he shows that thotts^ ^e individual resource 
and energy of the officials are essential for gOod admuoistration, 
there must exist a system of checks and counterrchecks to 
utilise imd direct their activities for good.^^ 

Mandalik was a staunch adherent of the representative 
system of government. He quoted with approval the views 
expressed in Arunodaya of lliana to the effect that as long 
as the system of election be not introduced in India, the 
interests of the ryots would not be guarded against and that 
the ryots would have a standing cause of complaint against 
the administration of the country.^ Like other leaders of 
public opinion in India, Mandalik condemned the spirit of 
secrecy, in which the government was carried on here. He 
wrote: “Secrecy is a mere matter of expediency, and is not, 
we trust, to be regarded as the ne plus ultra of polity, beyond 
which statesmen are not to look in governing the destinies 
of the mighty Empire.”^^ His chief reason for condemning 
Bureaucracy was its secretive spirit. 

His views on Functions of Oovernment 

Mandalik holds that the primary function of Government 
is to maintain law and order indeed, but its higher object 
should be to improve the moral and material condition of riie 
people. He opines that in order to discharge its primaiy 
function, government shotdd administer justice freely without 
lev3ring any duty of judicial stamps. He appeals to history and 
to the principles of economics and politice to show that the 
stamp duty is morally uujustifiable. He points out that in the 
Hindu period there was no tax on justice, and the most 
celebrated Moslem emperors went about dispensing justice — 
of a rough and ready sort— indeed, but without compelling 
suitors to pay stamp duties and institution fees. Then he 
brings out an argument from the armoury of political economy^ 
of Mill to prove that those who are under the necessity of 
going to law, are those who benefit least and so should not 
be made to pay for applying for redress of wrongs they have 
suffered. Moreover, one of the necessary functions of 
government is the security of person and property; and for 
the due preservation of thii, the establishment of courts, civil 
and criminal, and the maintenance of an efficient Army and 
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Poli(» is essential. He argues that administration of law is 
a necessity' and not a . luxury. "It is the only protection the 
weak and the oppressed have against the strong and the 
wicked. Law, like Other human institutions, is no doubt at 
times perverts by the base for their own ends. But that is 
no reason that its already difficult approaches should be 
guarded by such heavy toll-bars as Mr. Hobhouse’s bill 
proposes to create.”^® 

But preservation of peace and order and the free 
administration of justice alone should not satisfy the 
Government of any civilised country. He writes in another 
article that merely being allowed to labour in peace, to pay 
regular taxes and to be subject to a sharp bureaucratic rule 
are not all that can satisfy the “organic wants and inward 
yearnings of a nation — one too, that is not without glorious 
tradition in arms, in politics and in religion.”^® He made 
numerous appeals to Government to make it sensible of its 
moral duties and to assiune functions which would make an 
all-round improvement in the condition of the people. 

He was against all forms of Communism. He thought that 
the natural inequality of men cannot be remedied by the 
artificial distribution of wealth through the agency of the 
Government. The Native Opinion took special notice of a 
booki in which a crude form of commtmism was enunciated 
and in reviewing the book called the writer an Utopian 
idealist, whose ideas can never^be translated into actiod. The 
writer of the book was Visnu Bawa Brahmachari, a Sannyasi 
with a considerable following. In criticising the scheme the 
Native Opinion characterised it as simply absurd.®® 

His views on Nationality 

Mr. Mandalik contrasts the western conception of 
Nationality with the eastern and finds that the latter is 
merely parochial in outlook. He writes; “A Hindu’s patriotism 
has never been marked by that narrow yet fierce pplitical 
passion which characterises some nations or tribes. It has 
rather shown itself in a fond attachment to the natal spot, 
an interest in the local affairs of the village and a sentimental 
attachment to the religion and the manners of his ancestors. 
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These principles indeed in a way constitute patriotism and 
exercise on the mind of the people an influence akin to it 
But stiU they are not the same as that ardent love of a 
deflnite ‘country’ and ‘natiopality* which bums fiercely in 
the views of the European for instance, which would make 
him zealously gn^ard (in however narrow a spirit) every 
national interest, and which would make him scorn the offer 
of any advantages in return for his national independence*. 
He then tries to find out the causes of such indifference to 
the Avider interests of the nation prevalent among Indians. 
He thinks that the ‘Wworldly spirit of the Hindu institutions”, 
the mildness of the Hindu ^aracter, and the cosmopolitan 
outlook of th^ ^^0ims are mainly respimsible for sudi an 
attitude pf mind.. (He opines that it was due to such an 
attitude rthat the ^tish rule in India cOuld be established. 
“It commenced in - the east, in Bengal whose bankers and 
other leading men conspired with Clive to depose the 
t 3 rrannical Sirajadowla; it culminated in western India, 
where the Deccan Sirdars played a similar part to be rid of 
the detested son of Raghunath Rao Peshwa.”^^ 

His views on the Sovereignty of Indian States 

Mr. Mandalik championed the cause of the Indian states, 
which were then being annmced one by one to the British 
Empire. The question of succession to the throne was often 
decided by the British Indian Government. Mr. Mandalik 
showed that this interference of the British Indian 
Government is against the sovereignty of the Indian States. 
He quoted the great authority of Kent to show that the 
Indian States are really sovereign states. Kent says: “A weak 
power does not surrender its independence and right to self- 
government by associating With a stronger power and 
receiving its protection.”*^^ Mr. Mandalik then comes to the 
conclusion that the sovereignty of Indian States might be 
qualified or unqualified; the authority of the Sovereign may 
extend over five miles or over fifty thousand miles; in the eye 
of law it ia the same, ^f the Principality is a sovereignty, 
the succession to its thnme can only be regulated by its (iwn 
internal law.*®^ 
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MandaUk on Taxation 

M^4sl^ never joined &e Congress. Th^ Congress did not 
pass any resolution demainding the imposition of import duty 
on Mttpn goods during the first decade of its existence. 
Maiidalik voiced the feeling of Indian nationalists when he 
pleaded in the Supreme Legislature on the llth January, 
1886 for the imposition of import duty on cotton goods at the 
low rate ef 1V4%. He argued thSt by taking this step the 
Croverriment would get a revenue of Hs. 66 lakhs. If it fell on 
all Masses of citizens, it would ihean one-half of ah aiina per 
head of population, whidi numbered 25 erodes at that time. 
But he contended that the burden of ihjiport duty would not 
fall bn the poorer classes. He observed;’ %%Vs .c3iiefly paid, as 
Mr. Sorabjee Bengalli has shown, by ibe'liigb^ classes. 
Besides, this is a tax which will readh' the population of 
Native States, who receive the benefit of Hie British rule as 
we do, without antiibuting towards its expenses. This item 
of Indirect taxation is a better way . of raising revenues for 
Imperial purposes than direct taxation, which, in India 
particularly, is obnoxious to the people. Tn the fact of these 
facts I am sorry this tax was not availed of as recommended 
by the Madras Chamber of Commerce.” Mandalik was forceful 
as a speaker and convincing as a writer. It is worth 
investigating why he did not join the Congress. His failing 
health compelled him to resign from the membership of the 
Supreme Legislature in 1887^ . 

IX. Raja Sir Dinkar Rao (1819-1896) 

Dinkar Rao was one of the few Maratha statesmen of the 
nineteenth century. He did not know English till the fortieth 
year of his life; but that could not deter him from taking an 
active part in the public life of India. His family became 
impoverished at the time of abdication of Bi^i Keo H and he 
had tittle opportunity . for receiving education. His family 
shiihsd from &tara to Gwalior in 1827 and it was during the 
next seven years that he picked up a little knowledge ^ 
Mari#ti, Persian and Arithmetic. He entered the seivice of 
Mah^arni Seindia at . the early age of sixteen. At the 
comjparatively early age of thirty-three he rose to tho positiim 
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, of tho Dewan of Owalior in 1852 by dint of shoer merit. He 
introduced satutary refomis in the revenue adnunietration, 
stopped the pernicious system of farming the revenue- and 
prepared an excell«it Revenue Code for the guidance of 
Revenue- officers. He reformed the Jinlidal department and 
the Police Service. It was due to his influence that the people 
and forces of Gwalior were restrained from joimng the 
Mutiny. But his enemies poisoned the ears of the Scindia 
against him so mudi that the latter retired to a place sixty 
miles off from his capital and said: .*^ither Dinkar Rao or I 
would rule in Gwalior”. Dinkar Rao. tendered his resignation 
in Januaiy 1858 and settled at Allahabad. Sir John Kaye 
wrote about him in his Sepoy Revolt that at the most critical 
period of his life, Maharaja Jayaji Rao had the good fortune 
of having Dinkar Rao at his elbow. He further observed: ‘That 
great native statesman (Dinkar Rao), who had shared with 
Salar Jang of Hyderabad, the glory of being the Abul Fazl 
of the nineteenth century, and from whom the best of our 
English administrators have learnt many lessons in wisdom, ' 
exercised a benign influence not only over the Government 
of the Gwalior territory whidb he reformed and consolidated, 
but over the personal character of Maharaja Scindhia himself.” 
Subsequently he served the states of Dholepore, Rewa and 
Baroda. In 1862 Dinkar Rao, along with the Maharaja of 
Patiala and Mahar^a Deio Narayan Singh of Benares, was 
nominated additional member of the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council. In the Same year he prepared the 
‘Memorandum of Observations on the Administration of 
India’ for the perusal of the Viceroy. It covered as many as 
forty-six topics. In conclusion he wrote: “No one should think 
that I am partial, because I advocate the cause of the people 
only. The effects of having a contented population are always 
good. It is proper, thereforei for legislators to bear in mind 
the principle of improving the relatimia and increasing 
affection. between the governors and the governed. Contented 
subjects; are indispensably required for the general 
maintenance of . peace; they are the cause of economy in 
military expenditure, and of general stability of government 
To every Government the foundations of security are twofold: 
first, the strength of the artny; second, the contentment of the 
subjddt Both these are essential. As the Almicdrty has giVen 
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tihe kingdom of Hindustan to the English, so they ought to 
take into consideration the wishes of the Indian people.”^ 
He did not support tiie policy of disarming all the peo- 
ple, irrespective of their position, character and the services 
rendered by them. He disliked the tendency of making 
an income from the sale of judicial stamps required for 
civil suits. He was a warm admirer of Hie Village Panchay- 
ats.- . 

In the Supreme Legislative Council he did not play (he 
part of a dumb supporter of the proposals put forward by the 
Government. He opposed the infliction of corporal punishment 
for all offences, as was ptoposed by the Government. He said 
on February 26, 1862 that flogging should be confined to only 
such cases of theft as were committed after the first conviction. 
Even in such cases the Court should, first of all, enquire 
whether the offender looked to theft and imprisonment as a 
means of supporting himself. He reminded the Council that 
flogging had been abolished by Regulation II of 1834 but was 
later on reintroduced by Act IH of 1844. He further observed: 
"If crime increased since flogging had been abolished, let. the 
ptmishment be restored. But if it were introduced on the 
supposition that additional punishments would deter 
men from crime, he might refer, in proof to the contrary, to 
the condition of Native States, and especially Nepal, where 
although adultery, and theft were punished with instant 
death, and slight crimes were visited with severe coT^ioral 
punishment, crimes remained unchecked and these very 
offences were still committed.’' He did not, therefore, think 
it advisable that flogging should be added to imprisOh- 
ment-®®. 

He protested against the levy of municipal rates in 
Rangoon. He reminded the Government that besides the 
payment of Rs. 2.50 per house on an average, the people had 
to pay the Income taif. Stamp Duty, Customs Duty etc. When 
Mr. Forbes pointed out' that the Bill merely extended to the 
towne' in Buhna the laws which were in force in Calcutta, 
Madnis and Bombay, he kept quiet.®® 

l^kar Rao 'was loyal to the British Government indee.S, 
but he could not forget that foreign domination could never 
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be an unmixed blessing. In a letter addressed to an eminent 
Englishman he wrote in December, 1865: "You say that the 
attention of the great statesmen in England is diiedted 
towards the real improvement of India; but you should bear 
in mind that it is but of little use to repair the upper storey 
of a building, the foundation, of which has been damaged.”^^ 
This reveals the strength of his patriotic sentiment. 



CHAPTER XI 


RAJA SIR T. MADHAV RAO, A CON- 
SERVATIVE STATESMANOFSOUTHERN 
INDIA 

(1828-91) 

T. Madhav Rao was a Mahratta Brahmana but his 
ancestors had settled, in Southern India in the eighteenth 
century and he himself spent the major part of his life in 
Madras. He was bom at Kumbhakonam. His father, Bang 
Rao, his uncle Krishna Rao and he himself adorned the post 
of Dewan of Travancore. Raja Ram Varma of Travancore 
wrote : ^‘What Pericles did for Athens and what Cromwell did 
for England-that Sir Madhav Rao did for Travancore”. He 
was one of the most brilliant products of Madras High School, 
which was called the University of Madras in the forties of 
the last century. He ha^ the privilege of being taught by that 
gifted teacher E. B. Powell, who stated that Madhav Rao 
could have secured an honourable position even in £he 
University of Cambridge for his proficiency in Physics ^d 
Mathematics. He began his career as an officiating Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at the early age of 
nineteen. In 1849 he joined the Accountant-General’s office 
at Madras but he resigned his post after two years when he 
was appointed the GuaiJian tutor of the princes of Travancore. 
He impressed the British Resident of Travancore so much by 
his learning and culture that the latter wrote that 'lie had 
never met with a native of India who had obtained so 
thorough a mastery over the English language and so full an 
appreciation of English views in regard to Politics and 
Political Economy-”^ It is no wonder that such a gifted person 
became Dewan of Travancore at the early age of thirty. 

J urlng the period of his Dewanship he conveited the den 
isrule, as Travancore was in 1857, into a model state. He 
introduced fiscal reforms with sudi success that Fawcett 
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hailed him as "the Turgot of India”. Heaholished monopolies^ 
reformed and reorganised tho Police and the Judieiaiy ami 
doubled the expenditure on public educaticm. He did ayray 
with the vexatious taxes yielding little revenue and introduced 
the Income tax. He encouraged the cultivation of tea and 
coffee. 

T. Madhav Rao was a staunch upholder of the principle 
of social equality. Soon after his assumption of the post of 
Dewan he found that the women of the Shanars or toddy- 
drawers were being prosecuted by the upper caste people 
because they had the courage to defy the age-long custom of 
keeping the upper part of their body bare. They incurred the 
wrath of the%rahmanas for covering their breasts. While the 
Protestant Missionaries told them that the Queen’s 
Proclamation entitled them to disregard degrading customs, 
the orthodox Hindu high castes contended that the 
Proclamation guaranteed British non-interference in matters 
religious under any and every circumstance. At some places 
turbulent affrays took place and a detachment of the Nair 
Brigade had to be despatched. Madhav Rao found that the 
Maharaja and the British Resident were opposed to the 
Shanars but he tactfully brought round the Maharaja to his 
views and granted the Shanar women the liberty to dress 
as they liked. The Resident was recalled by the Government. 

After fifteen years of service (1857-72) as Dewan, Raja 
Madhav Rao retired from the Travancore service at the age 
of forty-five on a pension of Rupees one thousand per month. 
In 1873 he was appointed the Dewan of Indore and in 1875 
that of Baroda. When Muhar Rao C^ekwad was deposed on 
a charge of attempting to poison the Resident of Baroda, Lord 
Northbrook found that people would resent the appointment 
of a British officer as Dewan. At this critical juncture he 
decided to offer the post to the seasoned statesman, T. 
Madhav Rao. The new ruler, Siyaji Rao III who had been 
adopted from a poor collateral branch of the ruling family was 
a minor. Besides providing a sound administration of the 
State, Madhav Rao undertook to make Siyigi Rao III an ideal 
prince. He wrote a book called Minor Hints for his edification. 
This work consists of 46 short chapters and covers 367 pages. 
In imitation of Machiavelli’s famous work, it has been called 
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The Prince or the Law of Dependent Monarchies.”^ The 
veteran statesman elucidates here the principles of good 
government, which the minor ruler was to follow when he 
would take up the reins of administration in 1882. 

As a conservative thinker Madhav Rao was an admirer of 
the British Government in India. He did not show any 
sympathy with those who tried to put an end to the British 
rule in 1857. He cosidered such an attempt as foolhardy and 
reactionary. He impressed upon the mind of the yoimg prince 
the necessity of conciliating the British authorities because 
they possessed irresistible power. He advised him to do so in 
a cheerful mood and not in a grudging fashion. According to 
him, the British Government possessed the noble qualities of 
reason, justice, morality and moderation . It was, moreover, 
open to reasoning. He wished the perpetuation of the British 
rule, because he was convinced that it would promote the 
happiness of the people. Madhav Rao’s arguments were 
purely secular in character. He did not bring in God in this 
matter, as others regarded the British domination as a divine 
dispensation. 

But this does not imply that he was an agnostic or 
rationalist. In his instructions to the minor prince he wrote 
that the ruler "is responsible to God, and to his own conscience”, 
Here he was combining the principles of government 
enunciated in the Santiparvam of the Mahabhamta with .tiie 
modem democratic theory. He emphasised the need' of 
promoting the welfare of the people. He said that the ruler 
was the trustee of the state power as well as of public funds. 
He must be prepared to sacrifice his personal interest for the 
sake of his people. He enunciated once again the paternal 
theoiy of government. The ruler was to consider the people 
as his children, for whose interests he must work hard. He 
advised him to consider the Raj as his private estate. He 
asked him to' bring about a happy recondliation between the 
interests of the people and his own interests. 

One of the cardinal principles of public adininistnration in 
a m(in.ar^cal state is thus enunciated by him.: "Sovereign 
po^r is solely entrusted to him for the safety of the State 
an^the happiness of the people.” The ruler must supervise,, 
cfllatrol, admonish and finally decide on all important matters. 
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His ideal was to accord equal treatment to all sections of 
people, irrespective of their caste and creed. The burden of 
taxation must be shared equally by all. Justice must Jbe 
impartially administered. Appointment to public offices must 
go by no other criterion than merit. 

He laid down the following essential requisites for good 
government ; (1) good, efficient, adequate, uncorrupt and 
disciplined police ; (2) sufficient military force to support the 
police in case of necessity; (3) proper machinery for 
administration of justice which would decide cases promptly, 
without undue delay and without any partiality at all ; (4) 
good, uncorrupt, efficient and impartial public servants, who 
must be well paid and to whom security of .tenure should be 
guaranteed; (5) laws should be based on custom but when 
some new laws were to be adopted the ruler , should consult 
judges, - ministers and principal members of all the 
communities. He should be guided by the opinion of the 
majority. Thus Madhav Rao was introducing democratic 
features in the traditional type of government. 

He held up the ideal of religious neutrality for the 
Government. Laws must not entrench upon the domain of 
religion. The Government should allow every individual to 
practise whatever religion he liked, provided he did not 
thereby iqjure others or violate the rights of. others. The 
influence of Mill and Spencer is noticeable in his writing. 
He says that the Government should not unnecessarily 
curtail the personal liberty of the individual, who should 
be left free to make himself haj;>py according to his own 
light and inclination ; but he must not be .allowed to injure 
others in any case. The Government should abstain from 
such undertakings, as would be performed by the people 
themselves; 

Laws should be jpromulgated clearly ^d in due form. The 
Prince, his minisl^m and high officials should be as much ' 
boimd to obey these as ordinary dtizeiisC.'' 

As regards public expirnditure, Madhav Rao states that 
the ruler Should, in no case, spend more than ten per cent 
of public revenue on the requirements of the royql faniily and 
the palace. Ninety per cent of the income pf the State should 
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be Spent in satisfying the needs of the people. Tha state 
should take the responsibility of imparting proper typs of 
education to the citizens, it should teach general and universal 
morality and encourage higher education. But it should not 
insist on imparting special reli^ous instruction.' ' : 

He advised the ruler not to indulge in any national or 
international politics. National politics would destroy the 
state as completely as international politics would lead to the 
annexation by the paramount power. The ruler should nerver 
forget that he was purely a subordinate feudi^ lord. Siyaji 
Rao III followed many of the instructions of the sagacious and 
extremely cautious statesman indeed, but he was too spirited 
a ruler to adhere to his subordinate role. 

Raja Sir T. Madhav Rao placed great reliance on the 
wisdom, justice and benevolence of the British authorities,^ 
But in reply to a lecture delivered by Sir Lepel Griffin on 
the advantages of the British rule he stated as many as 76 
reasons for considering the rule of Indian states superior to 
the foreign government. A few of these points are:-^l) The 
revenues are mostly spent in the country itself; (6) Men 
capable of rendering service are not compulsorily retired at 
the age of flfty>five; (10) On occasions of distress or difficulty 
advances are given tO; the Ryots more sympathetically or 
more liberally; (18) the sowcar is not allowed to be so 
inordinately exacting; (21) grievances are redressed quickly. 
It is easy to secure a personal interview. No stamp duty has 
got to be paid for petitioning; (67) Indigenous manufactures 
are encouraged more liberally; (74) It is an undoubted fact 
that the people of Native States are extremely averse to go 
under British rule and would make many sacrifices to 
continue under native rule, and this fact carries its own 
implication; (76) It would be a sad day for India if the Native 
States disappear and all Indians be levelled under the iron 
pressure of British )^d—nn effort which Gibfion depbred in 
the case of the Roih'an Empu^eA'.-'' 

-He remained silent pver the autocrat of the nilets, and 
also on the Suppr^mbn ' oiT civil liberty in the Indian states. 
This is because he had no sympathy fbr representative 
government "Ihe great experience of Europe has sho^”, he 
wrote, "that representative ifoveihment contains aauch good 
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a{id ,^uch 0«41, inteodutiag . it into India, ti^orofni^ 
responsible pinti^atatetnnan^ve to exerdte great osxe end 
^at the good is produced and ^t the ,pyil is 
eluded. In these dfcumstsnces it might be .wrong, to 
introduce that system into India at once, merehr because t^e 
Congress asks for it. It is absolutely necessary to take 
measures gradually and tentatively. * He resigneci hrohi the 
Standing Committee of the Congress in Mcuhras becmiae he 
could not approve of the scheme of representative government 
as drewn by Eardley Norton and other members of- >the 
Committee.^ While many members of the Congress considered 
Cross’s Council Bill as unsatisfactory, Rnja T. Madhav ^o 
welcomed it as an important concession. In a letter to. the 
Madras Mail he wrote that he did not atta<h much weight 
to the withholding of popular election because careftd 
observation and experience had convinced him that popular 
electicm would ensure the failure of extended councils, whereas 
a system of nomination would probably ensure their success.* 

Like Raja Dink'ar Rao, Madhav Rao raised his voice ifor 
making punishment for crimes more humane and reasonable; 
A widow having given birth to a child put it to death to save 
hermlf from ignominy. She was sentenced to death. MatUtav 
Rao argued that in such cases one should not be awaided 
tepital punishment. He wrote, *The great and probably the 
sole justificatiott of human punishment is the necessity df 
diecking, and if possible, preventing offences. Punishment, 
therefore, must be limited to the reqtiirement of the niscessity. 
If punishment goes bey<md this necessity, the excess can have 
no justification.”^ He held imprisonment for a term of sevdn 
years sufficient in sUch csMs. As death sentence in cases of 
foTgetyi perjury and counterfeiting coins had be(^' abolished, 
he hoped tiiat it Would be dohe away witii' ih the case of 
infanticide too. 

The Hindu society in Bombay was cimvulsad: hy a of 

Restitution of conjugal ri^to in 1886. Rukhiaahai, the oniy 
daufhter of a WMlthy person was Boarried at thnage of elevcm 
to Dadaji who was ^htoen or nineteen yeara of aga She was 
eduMted by har father. When her father died, hnr husbandi 
who was til-educated, addicted tenartetic dri^ andpOsiffl^y’ 
consumptive asked hw to come and Bto with him. Ruhhineji^ 

F .— 28 ^ 
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refti80(} id recbiihdiso the inan^sqBfd as vafi^ bec^uM dhe ha9 
beiedi iaahled l>8td^i 'filed a 'case for 'the 

restitution of eia^tiiral ' rights,^ and got' dectee; Rukhtnabai 
ihade in appeal* Principal WoMsworth of Elbhinstbne College, 
a ^and'son of the great poet and Rahade took the initiative 
in raising fixnds fbr her defence. ']^e conservative Ifindus 
thought that if Ru^Wabai not compelled to li'va with 
her husband, the marriage tie andongst the Hindus Would 
become loOse. They, tiierefore, raised large amounts in support 
of Dadaji. Rukhmabai said that she wpulcl rather suffer 
impiisoiiment for six months than live with' ohe whom she 
could not regard as her husband.\TheTe arose ah agitation 
for a change in the law for abolition of unprisonmmit as 
provided by section 260 of tiie Code of Civil Procedure 1882. 
Raja Sir T. Madhay Rao wrote a lengthy Memorandum with 
reference to the Covemment Note No. 1427 Judidal, dater 
4th July, 1887 on the Law of Restitution of Conjugal rights 
and this was published in the Quarterly Journal of the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha in 1887. He wrote that it was custonmry 
to hand over the recaldtiant wife to the husband but in 1882 
imprisonment was substituted for it without thp knowledge 
and consent af J^s people. . He was against fhepn^osal pf 
abolishing both the ancient custom and its modem substitute, 
tha imprisonment because he feared that it would amouptba 
the abolition of the political sanction of marriage. In/support 
of his argument he auotpd the following observation of 
Jeremy ]3<entham: .*In transplanting a law from pne' country 
to another ^ eame law varbaJly,, js npt the same law really, 
when the sansibibiy pf the two, people is essentially different. 
A certain jawin; Rur^e produces the;hm>pines8 of families; 
trans^danted. JntP.fAsia,-. it ^wunld bacomo the apouige of 
sodety* ]ReMdn!Ped.fofiewing reasons ^r tirenon'intarvention 
of Goyemment in sodal matters. *The interests ^ofpeape! and 

' *'Rd]tiuUaliei friim BoUiBay ori the l8th 1867 to 

Panhm*Reittebi3''e'peihetiO letter ‘in- 'chaite Ek^Wh in course of 
which she ’SEtd.'^^ThBy have not wily CMUmatided me to g04o live 
with tinrfi»m,'1bati .alfo have 'Obliged me^ to pay •the ooitsi of .tiie 
diaputsuu’'^' ^ .deaf firi«m,) 1 ritallheye been .cast; into tiie State 
prison^hin thti letter raacheaymn^. do not, and 

erir- ndj^jmytba ot^T of-]4r.i)(nstiaa Farramf. (Pandi^ ; 

The Jpigh Caete Hiiiidu Women, ISS'Z, p. 90). 
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order require theti Oove^ttieiit should not interfere hs this 
ni^ter ohlese ai the raiQ^eet Of the |ie<^ie ^ ^emselves, who 
^qw their sOdal institt^ons infinitely better tihati ab ^ien 
Government can know* According to him tnm^s^es are 
pr^cribed by custoihe and becomes effective by the combined 
action of religious, special and political influmices. "Hie least 
wish on the ^art of the goveniment to weaken these influences, 
is only likely to be misunderstood and to cause discontmit on 
the part of &e people. Even the suspicion of such a Wish must 
alarm the people. In these circumstances I deem it my duty 
both to the Government imd to the people to earnestly 
recommend the postponemmit of the measures under reference 
to a future and more advanced generation as the postponement 
by the English people of the question of marriage with the 
deceased wife’s sister. The philosopher may be impa.tient of 
the delay that necessitated but not the practical 
administrator.” 

He was, however, liberal enough to recommend one of the 
following measures: (1) admonishing the woman* personally 
in the court; (2) giving her time to cool, to think and to 
consult; (3) attadiing her property to pay fine; (4) maMng her 
over to husband and (5) simple imprisonment for a day or for 
several days, each day being reckoned from sunrise to sunset. 
So that the woman might not be under detention during the 
night He did not like to do away with imprisonment altogether, 
because it would weaken flie hands of the judge. He added, 
"It would be very regrettable indeed if the vast Hindu 
population of India would come to think that Qoverqnmnt 
desires to weaken the marriage tie, so as to put it in the power 
of any woman with little or no property to break it-^to break 
it at any time or stage of her marriage fife and under 
whatever sj^tom she had been married, minor or adult, 
consentual or nomoonsentual,. ^idmther the marriage has been 
consumnmted or otheredse, whether the woman has borne 
fdiildren or not. Under such an impression, it may be feari^ 
that it will become difficult to maintain peace and order.” 

He was not prepared to consider tho willingness or 
otheqrise of the woman concerned. He held that as women 
are dependwt on men for their livelihood, it behove them to 
be obedient to the male persons. He pointed out that such 
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obedience was especially necessary "at a time wbsn 
manufacturing industr^s are gcmer food is living the co^iy 
in enormous quantities^ and the means of subsistence are 
being extra-ordinaiily pressed upon;” These words diow that 
he was not oblivious of the drfects of the British rule and that 
he feared that those women who would rebel against their 
husband might not get the subsistence for maintaining their 
very existence. In conclusion he wrote : "Hindu marriages are 
connected with reUgimiw Any interferwce with sudi marriages 
amounts to an interference with relifpoh. The Hindus strongly 
dislike interference with their religion* law and customs. The 
measures under reference will be disliked. The Queen’s 
Proclamation will be insisted upon. There is no necessity for 
the proposed le^slation. Rpkhmabai’is case is no justificaticai.’”'' 

In his note on Divorce he said that divorces could not be 
altogether refused but they must be very sparingly granted. 
He added : " The divorce should be granted conformity with 
Hindu law or with the customary laws of the caste concerned. 
A divorce by mutual consent may be preferable. Divorces 
should be difficult especially where monogamous marriages 
are concerned. As for details, in regard to children, piroperty 
etc., the long established caste custom will be the best guide, 
because they must be the outcome of very long experience. 
Any modification of these customs must be limited to the 
imperative demands, of general equity. The opinion of a 
Panchayat will ,be. useful to the Judge and will se^e as a 
buffer between thie Court and the people.” ' 

With a view to making his position clear as regards the 
role of Government in social reforms, he Wrote : "I don’t deny 
the nteessity of social reforin in the Hindu community. I also 
recognise the fact that the legislature will have to lend its 
aid in carrying oiit social reform^ but I think that ' social 
refdrm should 'be initiated by the community which is most 
concerned and which is also best informed. I further think - 
that the legislature should as hiereitofote abstain from all 

* It may te mentipnftd-in this connection that Rukhmabai never 
agreed to < recognise her hiisband.' She went to England, became 
trained as a physician,' came'badi to Inha, practised Medicine and 
lived tijU 1965. 
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interfei^ce until its aid is asked for by a respectable nuinber 
of respectable Hindus.”* 

Raja Sir T. Madhav Rao.was the connecting link between 
Southern India and West^ India, between the old generation 
and the new and between the Ftincely States and British 
India. He.wae a conseryative .thinker, Chairman of the 
Reception CommittM bf ihe tliird shssioh of the Congress, 
held in Madras in 1887 he uttered a note of warning against 
youthful impetuosity. The Congress was submitting memorials 
and petitions on various topics to the Government. He 
considered it necessary to explain to the political authorities 
that the Congress had ho desire to criticise the Goveminent. 
He said : "By the rulers it muist be taken for granted, that 
when subjects petition and expostulate, it is not in a spirit 
of disputation or cavilling, niuch less of disaffection and 
disloyalty but only to enlighten those holding sway over 
them, and, in a peaceful and constitutional manner to have 
their wishes understood and their grievances made known.”^* 

This was in consonance with the teachings he had 
inculcated to the Gaekwad Siyaji Rao HI, The fundaihental 
postulates of his treatise, the Minor Hints were that the 
British must be considered hs the paramount power in India, 
that hereditary monarchy is the best form of Government for 
the Princely States of India, that the people can have no 
fimdamental riid^ts of citizenship. But at the same time he 
impressed upon the minor prince the fact that the ruleir is 
“responsible to God and to his own conscience. He is responsible 
to the people. He is responsible to the Bntish Government. 
He is responsible to enlightened public opiniap in general.” 
This resposibility, however, was merely morid hot legal, nor 
institutional. 



CHAPTER Xn 


BHARATEmv HARISHCHANDRA 
(1860—1885) 


Political consciousness of Hindi*speaking people was 
roused first by Bharatendu Harishdiandra, whose centre.of 
literary activity was Benares. Grierson acclaimed Harish- 
dhandra as the .most famous poet in Hindi literature of his 
time . He is one of the creators of modem Hindi drama and 
prose. By a curious coincidence he was bom in the same year 
as V.K. Chiplunkar ( 1850>1882), who is universally recognised 
as the ‘Shivsii of the modem Marathi language and literature’. 
While Keats died at the age of twenty-six, Shelley at thirty 
and Chiplunkar at thirty-two, Bharatendu Harishdiandra 
lived ih this world for thirty-four years and four months. 
Between 1868 and 1884 he wrote as many as eighteen 
dramas, twenty-eight books cont^ning poems, twenty works 
on devotion and Vaisnavism, and thirteen pamphlete essays 
on history and antiquity besides a number of ar^cles on 
diverse other subjects. His father Gopalchandra, alias Giridhar 
Das of Benares had a short span of life for twenty-seven years 
and yet he is credited Vrith the production of forty works. 
Herishdiandra studied for some years in the Queen’s College, 
Benares. He had a special knack fbr learning lan^ages. He 
acquired a working knowledge of Sanskrit, Bengali, Mara^i, 
Gtqi^ati, Marwari and Punjabi language and literature. 

His attitude towards the British Government mis^t be 
compared with that of Lokhitawadi of Maharastra and Of 
Btmkimchandra Chatteijee and Hemchandra Baneqee of 
Bengal. All of them were eloquent in their expression of 
jeyalty, but at the same time they subtly but effe^vely 
prepared their oountirymen for shouldering the responsibility 
of carrying on the government of the country in Biture. Like 
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K«m(jlbfiidra Biya^a# , I^iji|i)iclua^ra 
Qeqasian c^ tiie yiiit ^iibe I^icsa c^ ^ajcis in 187$, and 
dj^jartare of Bipoh in 1894. t^e kemcihandip aSPinlie wrate 
Bharata Bhiksha eaad Bharaia’-JanaivL even went d 'sjtoit 
further in his demonstration of loyalty. He translated into. 
Hindi the Btitioh National ^them and wrote a poein pdien 
he heard of the illness of Prince of Wales in 1871. fo 1877 
he composed Mdno-niukuta^mald mid a hymn in Sanskrit hi 
praise of Qnemi 'i^ctoiia on the occasion of her aS8Unn>tion . 
of the title of Empress of India. In his Htpon-dsfaito, he 
stated that admiiustrators like Clive, Hastings and liytton 
cold never evoke that feeling of devotion which the Indian 
people expressed spontaneously towards IGpon. 

But he was not a blind admirer of the British rule. In his 
Badi^h Darpan he compared the Moslem rule to Cholera 
and the British rule to Tuberculosis. The Moslems quickly, 
used to put to death a number of Indians, made forcible 
conversion and forcibly married Hindu women, but they 
made India their home. The country, therefore, was not 
dmuided of wealth. Moreover, the people were not disarmed 
and whenever miy ruler committed excesses he Imd to meet 
armed opposition.' The British, on the other hand, weakened 
the country by disarmament and export of wealth. With a 
mild sarcasm he ssdd that though they had taken away much 
of our wealth by various devices, yet they taught us how to 
beg for our subsistence.^ 

Harishchandra was by heritage and conviction a devout 
Vaisnava. Having been bom ta the Agarwal community he 
was a strict vegetarian. He, therefore, denounced the sacrifice 
of animals in the name of religion. He wrote a drama Vaidiki 
Himsa Himaa na BhabaU in 1873 in which he sent the King, 
his chaplain and minister to hell for taking ineat and wine. 
There mieht be an.imlireet hint ta the B;^sh nders in tliis* 
Chitragupta, the counsellor oTYamarpif thagpd of dea^ said 
that under the English Government those aho .shoWed 
libernlity aocording to western Standard w«re reward(^ with 
titles.^ Then ^;ain $e coarplained toat.the, iptoistor had ino 
hesitation, in snppoHingtthe imposit^n ^ taxes on the 
sulde^t bnt he did not tche a single stop to promolh ihev 
happines8>? I^e ndnutor /whs. sq mn^ aoimstoined to brihfry 
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that he tri^ to evado puniishthent after tlesith by ofibHa^ 
bnbe to Yama.^ All these imijj^t or n^ht not. have bacsi a 
reflection on the British admimstratiott in Indlia, but these 
reveal his high ideal about government. 

. The .same dramatic work- shows that he. entertained the 
most liberal ideas about social reform.. In support of widowr 
remarriage, he quotes the verse of Parasara which was made 
familiar by Vidyasagar. But the priest pointed out that; the 
same, authority speaks of higher merit to be acquired by a 
widow, who maintains Brahmacharya. Tben the dramatist 
ridicules the authors of Dharmashastras like Atri and l^eyala 
who prescribe that a woman can not be impure by her 
connection with a lover, that woman’s face is always pure and 
that 'the impurity due to adultery gets washed after 
menstruati<m.^ But the general trend of his thought vi^as in 
favour of social reforn.*.. He accepted the inteiq>retation of the 
Shastras put forward by the liberal school and held widow- 
remarriage and travel abroad as justifiable. He opposed early 
marriage and polygamy.^ He advocated the cause of education 
of women and arranged for the training of his daughter, 
Vidyavati Devi. He wanted women to be self-reliant in 
defending their honour and position. In his novel Neeldevi he 
has Shown how this Rajput heroine gave up the traditional 
method of saving her honour by committing suicide. Her 
husband had been killed by a Moslem invader. She posed 
herself as a public woman, gained his confldense, ' and 
murdered him to avenge the death of her husband. 

Harishchandra composed a satirical poem under the caption 
Angrej-stotra, hymn in praise of the Bnglish, in 1872. In it 
he described the Army and the Police as the two arms, 
bureaucracy as the claws, darkness of secrecy as the back and 
import as the h^rt of the Engli'rii. He furflier compared the 
treasury to the stomach and greed to the hanger of Ae ruling 
race.^ In February 1874 he made a fervent appeal to his 
coiintrymen to industrialise the country,- so that We might 
inOet btw riNpoirements without importing goodafirom Englmtd. 
Some people here were so much fascinated with Britirii 
workmahSlrip that fliey imported even doors and windows 
friiiii riltoad. This memtt the loss of livelihood of Indian 
arilsalH. Harishrirndra eriiorted the Indian merdumts smd 
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dfortttmdaikiedthe^^ ^ 

ib be MtidSsd i»j£h't^ t>f onir own eooiitry, 

ihebe Were sbmewkat idferior in qiiality to 
ooiinmodities.^ On ' the 23rd Mai^, 1874 Harididuiindra 
drafted k jEkledge for the use of Suiadeahf goods and ^nbKshed 
it in hi^ joornal, ^Kao^uac/ifan^sudha. People were asked to 
teke ihe vowi ii'i the name all-seeing, omnipresent, eternal' 
and true God,’ "imt td use foreign cloth from the very day Of 
t^ing the pledge, and to purdlase Only the cloth made in 
India; '^Ose who would subscribe to this Oath were to Send 
their name to Babu Harishchandra.^ This' is a remarkable 
document in the history of the Swadeshi movement in India- 
It Ontidpated the Swadeshi agitation of Bengal more than 
three decades earlier. HaHshchandra, however, was tolerant 
enough to allow the use of those foreign cloths which had 
already been purchased. He did not think of making a bonfire 
of the foreign cloth. But probably this lack of spectacular 
demonstration was ' the cause of failure of the movement 
started by him. ' 

In the background of the strong Swadeshi sentiment 
eiqiressed by Harishchandra, it is likely that his popular 
fardcal composition, Andher Nagari vnritten in 1881 was a 
veiled satire on the British administration in India. The 
theme was not an original one, though there was some 
novelty in its presentationi’ Haiishchandra appears to have 
borrowed the story fironi' SWami Dayananda, with whose 
works and tenets he was'fhlhiliar. Dayananda relates how a . 
constitutional lUler iiamed-Dharmapal was succeeded by his 
son Gobargand, who drove away all the best coundllors of his 
father and declared that hiS own will must henceforward be 
regarded as law. The capital- of the country was known as 
Prakasavati at the time of his father but he renamed it as 
Andher Or Darkness, in his nmd efforts to introduce 
innovations he declared that all the goods, from musk to dust 
must be sold at one rupee per seer in his kingdom. A Sadhu 
(ascedcl and Ms disdple were tempted by the low price of 
Costly mticles to make their abode at Andher. One dark night 
a man was ifobb^ on the highway. The police could not amst 
the culprit butr lhey Causht held of ain innocent person and 
brodght him before the klngii -The king, without tiying to 
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ascertain tlw anult o; i|iaooance. of the accused saat^i^4,h^ 
to cioatii^ b^iise as ^ enforced one, unifom price for aii 
sorts of goods, so did he prescribe one uniform ppids^wt 
for all: kinds of crimes. The officer-in^arge of furecid^on 
reported to the King thetthe convict was lean and t^in, while 
thesharp spike, was, a thick one. The king ordered: '^nd out 
a fat man Suitable for the instrument and place lum oh it,” 
The officer found the Sadhu to be the fattest nmn and 
arrested him. The ascetic pleaded his inm^ence in vain. At 
last he whispered to his disciple to quarrel with him at die 
execution ground for favour of being put on the spike. The 
disciple, accordingly wrangled with his preceptor for having 
the privilege ofbeing executed. The king heard of this strange 
quarrel and came to enquire about the matter. He insisted 
on knowing the cause of the quarrel and with a great show 
of reluctance the Sadhu told him that the day being an 
exceptionally auspicious one he who would die on the spike 
(hat day would enjoy eternal happiness in heaven. On 
hearing this the king pushed aside both the master and the 
disciple and himself mounted on the instruments^ 

Harishchandra made considerable dianges in the story. 
He did not make any reference to the rule of the father of 
the King. The crime whidi started the chain of events was 
not theft, but death of a goat by the fall of a wall. The-Sadhu, 
in the version of the story of Harishchandra, refused to live 
in a city where people were foolish enough to sell precious 
articles at the same rate as ordinary <mes. But his disciple 
felt tempted to stay there and he was the fat man who was 
ultimately arrested for being hanged, because the noose was 
just suited to his neck. The Sadhu rescued the disciple by his 
clever advice. In every respect Harishdiandra imparted 
dramatic grace to the story. IBs King is an utter fool, He had 
su<h an imperfect knowledge of the language of ,tho people 
that he confused Pan (betel) with Surpanakha, the sister, of 
Ravana. He did not know themeaningef^ term wall, and 
therrfojreJield it responsible for the .daafh the gac^ and 
allied. ^ owner of toe geat to capture and.bring it i^ore 
hinii^M When he was told that it cap not be bro^ht, ^ asked 
toe£|| 9 toer, eon, fidends and, relatives to be r^^^Mneed before 
hi^^phe audience had no difficulty in identifyipg. t^ I^g 
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witi^ die foreign naifis md j^idgei wlio i^4 JlitdIe lmoiKledge 
of die law and eneiom of pe peoide. aileif 

eompo^don of the dr^a a Judge ai^uallsr oothpelM 
Shalagrama Shila to be produced before the ^rt. 
Surandranath Baneijea wrote an editorial in^ the 
protesting aj^dnst this. He was: held guilty of contempt 4^ 
court and sehtaoced to imprisonment for two months in May 
1883i Harishdiandra was clever enough toeocpose the defects 
of British rule without making it palpable to the authorities. 

In the regulation prescribing the same price for all sorts 
of articles there was probably a fling at the false doctrine of 
equality. In the fiflh scene the constable said that no one 
dared to grow fat out of fear for the justice of the king, and 
that the good and saintly persons were the special targets for 
punishment by the rulers. The dramatist ridiculed the erase 
of the society for money. Nothing but pecunido' consideration 
dictated the Brahmanas to elevate or degrade the castes of 
the people. 


The most outspoken of all his patriotic dramas was the 
Bkamta-durdasha, published in 1880. Its political import is 
hinted at the very beginning where Krishna is invoked to 
appear as the Kalki incarnation, with a sharp sword in his 
.hand to put an end to flie conduct of tho M1e<^ehhas, which 
term may be explained as the un-Aryan ways of life. The 
drama opens with the song of a saintly person who says that 
it is impossible to bear the si^t of the wretchedness of India. 
The song recounts the glories of ancient India, and bewails 
the loss of wealth and leaniing and prevalence of internal 
quarrels, slothfulness and evil tendencies amongst the people. 
Bharata says that there is none to help her. God lives in the 
far off heaven and the qiieeh-empress beyoiid the seven sOas. 
The misery of India is represent^ as a, pen(m cMled Bharat* 
durdasha, who flireatenes to smid epidemics, traise prices of 
foodstuff and impose taxM On all qlasees of people. He flirther 
states fliat the few i^reons who have recetyed Englidi 
education Would be punished for disloyalty because they went' 
to reform the countsy. Tifles, rewards and promotion should 
be reserved for those who are friendly to Bharat-durdasha./ 
Ihe factors which are hrid lespOnribfe the decadence of 
India are too much insfetence on untouchabiljtty* caligiQus 
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and communsl discsord, belief in astrology, infant marriage, 
polygamy amongst Kulins, prohibition of widow remiarrii^e 
and going abroad, and superstitions.^^ Satyanash, the agent 
of Bharat^durdasha reports that the Hindus are satisfied 
with mere Subsistence and they do not take any interest in 
the welfare of the dotmtry. They have no miergy, perseverence 
and divine diseimtent Nepotismi, extravagance, fondness for 
litigation and fashion are rampant in society and are ruining 
the people. 

Ihe fifth act of the drama represents a meeting held, in 
a library far devising means to save the county from miseiy. 
The Bengali speaker refers to the activities of the British 
Indian Association and requests the audience to make 
agitation, because the British Government is afraid only of 
popular agitation and nothing 'else. He, therefore, asks the 
people to unite and carry on propaganda. One member asks 
Whether his name would be removed from the Darbar of the 
Government for his joining this meeting. This is an attack 
on. the repressive policy pursued by the Government. The 
Editor of a newspaper suggests that the best way of getting 
rid of Bharatrdurdasha is to make weapons of newspapers 
and to fire shots of speeches. This is a fling at the type of 
political work carried on by the English-educated classes. A 
Marathi gentlemen suggests the setting up of Sarvstjanik 
Sabha (like the one at Poona), to arrange for ^e manufacture 
of cloth in India and to use nothing but Indian cloth. Aditizen 
of North-western Provinces states that the first thing on 
which we should concentrate our attention is to. forge unity 
amongst the people, educate, the. people, and to industrialise 
the country, other things will follow automatically. At this 
stage a Police Officer comes to arrest all those who have 
taken a leading part in the meeting. The President asks him 
under what law will he arrest them and the officer replies 
that under the Act called English Policy and under the 
section named the . Wish of the Magistrate. Hanshchandra 
here, is mu^ more oufspoken ffian Bankim^endra. 

In December, 1B77 an opera celled BAarat<^anaRi was 
published in the Hamheftandm PatrUta. Harishchandra 
forcefully describes the' grief of Bharatmata in this wmk. She 
asks her sons to awaken, and- contider seriously how to 
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remove the vnretcfaed condition of their mother country. She 
mourns the loss of wealthy ornaments^ dothee^ all of which 
have been fordbly looted aWay by robbers. She hai bfootne 
so poor that she cannot fli^ even a little oil for dressiniT up 
her hair.^^ Some Indians make a pitd>us appeal to Queen 
Victoria for rescuing them from this wretched condition. But 
all on a sudden an Bni^ishman app^rs en the scene and 
prohibits them from ma^g suchan dptteat He regrets that 
the English have committed a bluiider 'in educating the 
people.^^ Another Englishman, however, rebukes him and 
assures the Indians that justice would be done to them. 

Like Bankimchandra, Harishchaiidra did not hkve much 
faith in the agitation carried on by a few. educated people. He 
deplored the use of English in political meetings and made 
an appeal to the leaders to use Hindi so that the people might 
understand them. In his essay on “How can India be reformed” 
he said that one should not depend on foreign goods and 
foreign language.**^ He laid stress on the revival of folk songs, 
so that direct appeal may be ihade to the masses throi^b 
these. He was one of the earliest (hampibns of mass contact 
in India. 



CHAPTER mi 


3'HE MOSLEM SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
THOUGHT 


I. Apathy of the Moslems to English Education 

WiUi the diffusion of English .education the. cleavage 
between the Hindus and Moslems became wider. While many 
of the Hindu young' men came forward to avail themselves 
of all the opportunities for acquiring proficiency in English 
language and literature and Western Culture, the Moslems 
looked down upon these mth contempt. The seventh Annual 
Report of the College of Hadji Mohammad Mohsin, Hooghly 
shows that out of 572 students on the rolls of the college 
Department on the 1st May 1843, only 18 were Moslems and 
542 were Hindus.^ The Memorandtim* submitted by the 
National Muhammadmi Association on the 6th February, 
1882 to the Secretaiy to the Government of Bengal contended 
that the impoverishment and decadence of the Moslem 
community were not *the results of Muhammadan apathy, or 
of any unwillingness on their part to study the language of 
an alien race. At any rate, whatever may have been the 
causes in former times, there is not the smallest doubt that 
within the last quarter of a century strong desire has grown 
up among the Mussalmans for the study of the English 
language and literature. Their backwardness is due to their 
general poverty.*^ This argument can not stand the scrutiny 
of facts. In the Hadji Mohsin College as many as 260 studmts 
out of 572 enjoyed freestudentship, and all the Moslem 
students were exempted from making any payment of fees.^ 
Besides thete they were entitled to get a number of senior 
scholarshipefof Rs. 50 per month and junior scholarships of 


* This Memorandum is printed in .^pendix IV of the present book. 
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Rs. 20 and Rs. 16 per mbdtR. The Committee of Ihiblic 
Instrpetwn, R^al, acting ti^fnrfheij^r^ 

General set up an English class in tlie Calcutta Madrassa, 
in 1826. during the fir st qumrter of a century of its existence 
it produced only two studehts, namely, Abdul ’diiteef and 
^uheed<mn Nubbee who #ere able to pats tbo Junior 
Scholar^ip examination.* During the years 1^6-1861 the 
Mohsin College, HoogMy also product two Junior scholarship- 
holders, Mbosa Ali and Waris Ali. Ihe Government, therefore, 
decided to close the English classes in the Calcutta Madrassa. 

The statistics of the number of Moslem capdidates who 
appeared at the Entrance, First Arts and B. Al Oxaminations 
in 1870-71 and of those who came out MCcesiiful do not 
support the contention of' the National Miihammeden 
Association that the Moslems became en^usiastie for English 
education between 1857 and 1882. The University of Calcutta 
had in those days jurisdiction over Bengal, Behar, Orissa, 
Assam (all included within the Province of Bengal), and also 
over the north-west Provinces, Oudh, Punjab, Central 
Provinces Ond Burma. The Rpport of the Syndicate of the 
Calcutta University for the year 1870-71 reveals the following 
interesting figures with regard to each of these Provinces: 


Entrance Ezamihation 
Bengal 


Religion 

Noi of candidates 

No. passed 

Hindus 

1823 

728 

Moslems 

> 73 


Christians 

• 67 

43 

Others 

403 

66 


Total 2066 

866 



Hindus 

;|28 


Moslems 

21 

;16 

Christians 

■••24 ■ 


Others 


2 


Total 176 


114 
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Oudh 


Religion 

No. of candidates ' 

Nd: passed 

Hindus 

•..37 . ’ 

■ '!./ 24 -; '- 

Moslems 


..3,,..v. 

Christians 

8 


OUiers 

.3: 

S‘S ■■ 


Total 53 

36 


Punjab 


Hindus 

68 

40 

Moslems 

9 

5 

Christians 

6 

6 

Others 

1 

iiil 


Total 74 



C.P, 


Hindus 

19 

16 

Moslems 

2. . 

2 

Christians 

• 6 .. 

■3- 


. Total 26 

21 

. First Arte Examination 



Bengal 


Hindus 

373 

152 

Moslems 

• 9. 

■ -^4 

Christians 

16 

-■,V: 6 

Others 

61 

24 


Total 459 

185 

TStoHh "West PraoinoM 


IBndus 

36 

• 29 

Moslems 

4 


Christians 

■■ 2 

-■ 1 


Total 42 


24 
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(^»dh 


Reiigibn 

No. of ^didates 

'Na^pabsed 

Hindus 

6 • 

: 1 ;■ 

'■ % '■ 

Moslems 

6 



TotaJ ii, 

6 


Punjab 


Hindus 

18 

44 

Moslems 

1 

.y.'. 

Others 

1 

jcdl 


Totid 20 

15 


a p. 

. 

Hindus 

' , , ’ 6 . 

i 

Moslems 

nil 

nil i 

Others 

i 

•1' 


Totals 



A. Examinatioh 

. -r • , ■ , 


Bengal 


Hindus 

167 

56 

Moslems 


nil . 

Christians 

6 

2 

Others 




207 

78 

North We$i Provinces 


Hindus 

• ■ '’,'8 , 


5 

r-vrhAfs 

^HNlenas "> 

nil . u. . * 


Christians ■ v 


ffi-titJiSk 



V, 

i 

Totals 



F.— 84 
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rasTomr or ochan toctM.. A(q> pouncMi mas 
Oudk 



No. of candidates 

No. passed 

Hindus 

1 

nil 

Moslems 

nil 

nil 

Christimis 

nil 

nil 


Totid 1 

nil 


Punjab 


iliindus 

3 

,■ ;i 

Moslems 

nil 

nil 

Christians 

1 

nil 


Total 4 

1 


These figures show that in 1870-71 not a single Moslem 
youth passed the B. A. examination in any of these provinces 
and only two appeared at the examination. Only ijZI Moslems 
passed the First Arts and 64 the Entrance examination. 

These facts and figures were not placed before the 
Government when Mr. Ameer All, the Secretary of the 
National Midiammadan Association complained that in 1871. 
the proportion of Jhloj^l^s to -Hindus in the Gazetted 
appointments was less t^iiw ohe-sevehfii. 

11. lUtldtive strength of , the Hindus and Moi^ilms in 
Choemment Service 

The following table gives full details of tlm>immber of 
Gazetted posts held by Europeans, Ifindus and Moslems in 
1871. 


Post Europeans ^ndus Modems 


Covenanted Civil Service 

60 

1 

nil 

Judidalfofficers in 




Nop-IUgulation distrtetS ' ’ 

47 


nil 

Extra Aiif Btant CommissiMbrs 

26 


nil 

Deputy lAigistrates 

63 

113 

30 

Income Tax Assessors . 

11 

43 

6 

Segilfbration Departmeiri 

33 

25 

2 



itmuoojMmmooLorroimQM^TW^ 

Poa 

8tdi>4migH ■ ■ : M- ■ ' - ifi.. ■- ■ 6 

MunsMTs 1 178 37 

Police 0^[>aitmiMit 106 . 38 ^ 

MeAcid Oepartoient 89 66 4 

S^epattment Public Instractiou 35 141 1 

P. W. D. 164 19 nil 

P.yf. p. Accounts 112 64 idl 

Other Pepartments sucb as 

Customs, Marine, Survey etc. . 412 .10 nil 


Total 1263 7U 88 

It is a wonder that in spite of the dearth of Moslem 
graduates there were aS many as 88 Molsems in the Gazetted 
rank. 

In 1872 Sir Syed Ahmed in his famous reply to Hunter's 
“Indian Mussulmans* wrote: “There are numerous dasses ct 
Hindus who arenever in the hdat of discussing the doctrines 
of their faith. They therefore had no objection to be educated 
in that which was even opposed to it. Mohammedans are, 
however, boiuid to know all the tenets of their faith, to 
discuss Aem, and to regulate their lives acoordingly. It is <m 
this account that they have hitherto refrained from avMling. 
themselves at an education, tmuht through the medium ni 
a foreign tongue, and which they, therefore, deem opposed 
to their belief. All history proves that the introduction ef new 
theories, opposed to any estdtliAed.beHef, was inyariih^ 
regarded widi suspicion .imd contmnpt It is not to be 
eaqpected that Mohammedans who are made of mudi sterner 
material Aan ffindus,' wiH adkpt themselves so lOacBly to 
tho yaridw phases of this dianji^ng TMi, however, is 
not s^i^rted Iv the thirty^two btfsays whidhi vrere tvdhxdtted 
^ rt^pchse toj^^ ptitM inadeliy the *^0nitinil!tse 

forfhe b«^ difrhsimi ahd advan^fiement 
the Mi^mmedMs of sponsored ^ ^ 
s^ stfjw his retuni fruAi E^land.'tluMidA^ dealt 
the re^ms why the Moslems to tli eiicKnitioia 

impoHi^.. in institutidda. Ihe. cmis^o #ere 

dassified m the Secrataiy^s rep^ tudlir 
headsj':;'" ’ '''■ " ’ " 
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vocaio. AMD rouncA^^ 

(1) Absenee' bf Tel^Etotts education. 

(2) Effedi of EngUdi education in producing disbelief in 
faitb. 

(3) Corruption of morals, politeness and cmutea^. 

(4) Prejudices to the eff^ that to read English is 
unlawful, and forbidden by the laws of tslam. 

(6) Not considerhig the feelings of Mussalmans and 
teaching superfluous subjects whidi distract ihe attmitira. of 
students from important subjecte. 

' Tbe sixth cause, dealing with the habits and manners of 
the Moslem population is sub-divided under five heads as 
follows: (a) ‘‘That . the ridier classes educate their children 
at home, and thin& it below fheir position to send them away 
. from, home to Government educational institutions, where 
children of all classes are allowed to associate with each 
other, Ob) That they, moreover,, having ample means of 
livelihood, owing to a foolish fondness for their children, 
consider education unnhoessary for them, (c) That the hisher 
classes of Mussulmans are dissipated, and that evm the 
middleclasses are nUturally indolent, indifferent toeducation, 
and improvident, (d) That the Mussulmans not being generally 
on terms of firiendly intercourse with Englishmen, there is no 
influence that can make English education popular amongst 
them, (e) That the Mussulmans having a hereditaiy liking 
for the military profbssion,' have no' great desire to eoQuire 
learning.”* This is an excellent analysis the feelfngs and 
smitiments of the Mosldm community which prompted them 
to keep themselves away from English educational' institutions. 

The disparity in edufatdonal .qirnlificationt betweto the 
Hindus and the.MbslenM was one of the ^damehtcd causes 
of deference in Idi^ and ouHopk on ^e political j|>roblei^ 
Imtween the two bominunities. H Hii^us demein^^ 
introduction of rtptpsentaUvo oys^in in me local beiiht^ end 
pro^cis^ I^skture, the Moslems opposed^ 
they fstu^ that ^e.humeiij^.5aupenon^^^6^ 
wnuld.piid timm et ipt (hsadyai^^e' ^e ;|i^d^ 
tbe inti^ut^on tii simi4t|uec^ue ^mpetltiye 
Ei^land aitd fo^.^o rea^|m IndiM’Clfidl 

Service would enihle laiser^nimsTOf bf 'Ifodushs Ito 
but the Moslems feared that such a measure would give'n^e 
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dhcmee t6 niMi of tUdr eoiiua«Dai^'to< eoBM< out sneeessftili 
They csoutd tolerate the domin^thm of SoittpeeM Of 

the ICndUs, over whom' they had ttded for eevtfal c^tnidM; 

in. Pdimcdl Ideas of Sir ^^ AhnOet man (im^ism 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan was one of the most ^lamnrhable 
leaders of thou^t in the nineteenth century. He mitexed 
(Government, service in 1837 as Shiristehdar (d the Crindnal 
Department in the Sadat Amin’s office in Delhi. Within four 
years by virtue of his keen intellect and steady aiHplicwtion 
to duty he was promoted to the office of Munsiffi He reliared 
as the Subordinate Judge in 1876. He himself had net the 
benefit of England education and yet he became its greatest, 
champion in his own community. He rendered yeoman service 
to the cause of Indian society and polity as a member of the 
Supreme Legislative Council, to whidi he was nominated by 
Lord Lyttonin 1878 and re*nominated by Lord Ripon in 1880. 
He made himself fanfiliar with the works of John Stuart Mill. 
He was a strong advocate of individual liberty but he knew 
its limitatiohs. 

His earliest work was a pamphlet in Urdu entitled Kisato' 
Aahab4 BHagwat-i-Hind, which dis<mssed the cause of the 
Indian Revolt and suggested means for avoiding the recurrcmce 
of sudt ^ event. Five hundred copies of the book wera 
printed in a Cohfidenfial edition in 1858; aH these cepies, 
ekcBpting two, were despatched to England for drcttiation ; 
among important : members ; of Parlian^t One of tha two 
copies was submitted to the (h)vemment of India and the 
other retained for his personal use. ()ne eminent historian 
Wiites that the book was not n^hehed hi India at all emd 
that it was' translated into jkiglish in 18731^ Sir Auckland 
Colvhi and C Oraham.^ But it Was translated 
earlier, in i 860 by Captain W^iW. Lees; IL. D. and published 
in CalOutta."' Syed iMimed held that the priinary cause dT the 
revolt was the ^elusion of ^ share in the 

gbyemmeiit of ihe botmtry; He wrotei *Ithas b^ 
hllbwed that ffie admittance of the a share in the 

Oovenanient under Whith' to 

.li rith- rt ■'■ivti i S. i. Ill, liwi v ^ \ ' 

beofc W availsMeintln^^ Mafionid IJbrary. . , 
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efflidleiiey, prosperity and peniiaiietice. It if from the pei^e 
of the country atcme that &e rtUcoS can ascertain ^e 
propriety or impropriety ^ a m«tftsure.previoH» to (he state 
of things readying the point when no rented can prove 
efficacious. It is, therefore, evident that the laws and 
regulations of the Government should be framed so as to suit 
the habits and . customs of the people, rather than the Is^r 
modified to suit the former. I admit that it was impossfiile 
was well as undesirable for the people of this country to be 
represented in Parliament, but certainly there did not exist 
any objection to their admissiim into the Legislative Council 
of India, and undoubtedly their nonadmission formed the 
main originating cause of the rebellion to whidi all other 
causes were sec<mdary.”*lhe other contributory causes of (he 
Revolt were the harsh and contemptuous behaviour of the 
British officials towards the bidians, and not holding 
Darbars and not conferring rank and honour due to merit. 
According to him the introduction of female education was 
also a cause of misunderstanding on the part of Indians. 

(a) Relation between the People and Government 

Some very wise observations on the relation betwera the 
people and the Govi^ment are to be found in this pamphlet. 
He makes a fervent plea for the maintenance of friendly 
relations between the governors and the governed. He adds 
"As in private friendships two persons are united by ^e bond 
of a common friendship, so also should a Gktvemmoht and its 
people be knit together in like manner. The people and the 
Government I may liken to a tree, the later being the root, 
and the former the. growth of that root. As the root is, so will 
the tree be. Friendship, intercourse, and sympathy are, 
therefore, not wholly dependent for (hair existence on the 
^vers cmd recipients being of the same religion, race, or 
countzy.”^ It is, however, surprising that while Sir Syed . 
Ahmed Khan laid so mu<h emphasis on fri^dship betvreen 
the rulers and the ruleiL he advocated segregation of Hindus 
frpm the Moslems in the army. He held that, the English 
should have followed the praetdpe . Nadir 3hah« who 
mai^ained the Persian and the Ayfghwi ainM^ sepnmte.sm4 
in (j^ual strentdh so that one might be s u bd u ed with the help 
of the other. Similarly the Hindus and Modems should hnye 
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been ka^ in diffi ag tet Wi^awntaiHe mtrflairtad ^ taaolt to 
toe fretemalfeaiiiiy totoi^ew ato and toe 

Moalam Addi«ra. Aa early ea IffiSS be barped npm toa 
traditomii] antavoaaam aaaioagit toem end deefgnatodtoeni 

*two entafOBiaticTaoea^. ^IT a^Munto ngbaeiito af Ibadua 
and separate legimeitoi of Hobammedana had been raked,* 
he argued, ‘toia feeling ofbrotoeibeod could not have axiaan, 
and in xEQr opinion, fae Mtoammedan reginimta would n^ 
have retoaed to receive toe new cartridgea.*^^ The Gkwemmrat 
waa not alow to leam the leaaim of ‘divide and rule*. 

Qy) Individual ttberty and Ugulation 

Sir Syed did not like to have mudi interference of toe State 
in toe aodal and economic affiura of toe people. The Deccan 
Agriculturaliata* Relief Bill aought to regulate toe rate of 
intereat. Sir Syed oppoaed thia. He did not apeak extempore, 
nor did he read out toe prepared apeeto, but handed it over 
to Mr. Fitzpatridc, who read it out in the Siq>reme Legialtouie. 
Sir Syed held that no law could be framed vdiito would do 
away with the neceaaity of borrowing or put a atop to 
exorbitant rates of intereat In concluaion he said: “An 
experience of thirty five years, during which I had toe honour 
of serving as a judicial officer of toe Government, induces me 
tO' say that all rules which aim at regulating the rate of 
interest on private loans, or which place difficulties in toe 
way of their recovery, far from relieving, are usurious to the 
borrower, whose necessities compel him to evade the law by 
secret and collusive agreements of whidi the terms are more 
onerous because they cannot be enforced.”* * He was eminently 
practical in his views. 

‘ The tash of piloting the Vaccination Bill fell upon Sir Syed 
Ahmed iQian. Mr. Fitzpatrick read out toe Mover’s remarks 
on toe Bill on the llto September, 1879. Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan was somewhat syK>lo8otic in his tone, because the Bill 
souibii to interfere with the personal liberty of dtizetos* He 
said: *1 am one those who lo<to v^on idl cOrnipulsory 
legidative measures as justifiable only in cases of ektreme 
necessity. Persofral liberty of the subject is one of the greatest 
and dearest privilegea which have been cemferred ityon this 
country by toe British rul^ and in conmum with milliona of 
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my-oounti3rlttim I hold IK sadreil'i But the interest of 
sodet^ md especdidh^ that of security of huinan life demand 
the introduction of the principle dcompidsion. Followinf the 
strain of writii^ Of John Stuart Mill, he wrote: "Even tf it 
be granted that aman has a right, he chooses, to die of 
small poxi no respect for personal liberty would justify the 
harm whi^ he does to his neighbours by conveying infectimi.”^^ 
In support of his bill he said on ihe 9lh July, 1880 that such 
a bill had already been passed in Patiala in 1876 and in 
Kapurthala subsequently^ Here is a case in which the Indian 
States took the lead and British India followed suit. 

{c) Law and f7u$tice 

Sir Syed Ahmed was a warm advocate of codificfition of 
law. He did not like to leave anything Vague in the domain 
of law and justice. Whi?e speaking in the Supreme Legislative 
Council on January 20, 1882, he said: "At present, whilst a 
splendid Penal Code and a Criminal Procedure regulate 
criminal matters, the Civil law is administered on the 
somewhat vague, though noble, principle of ‘Justice, equity 
and good conscience’ — a. principle much of whose beauty is 
practically spoilt by the fact that individual judges in similar 
cases do not take the same view of that noble maxim. The 
result is an uncertainty as to rights which reduces litigation 
to a form of pecuniary speculation, from which spriilgs the 
most deplorable class of suits, in which parties, agreeing as 
to facts, have no authoritative means of ascertaining the law. 
Codification and codification alone, can remedy the evils 
which arise from uncertainty of the law; codification alone 
can enable the public to know their exact rights and 
obligations; code alone can enable proprietors and litigants, 
advocates and Judges, to know for certain the law which 
regulates the dealings of citizens in British India; code alone 
will (mable the deliberate will of the legislature to prevail 
over the opinions of individual Judges.” Some people argued 
that;Indiahs were unfainilimr with the idea ofliving under 
sysi%i^ti(^ly coddied law. To them he dted ihe Code Of 
Mapu and l^qfato^ 

The;|P)«rt Bill controversy produced a rich crop of political 
speedie*;and pamphlets. A number of learned men and 
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blillianli orators, bedi aiid<£ufOpeaai sfioko ei<Ai«r 
favHtorWflbr'ia oppOaiti^ noao oxoGfsl^ 3ir; 

Syod .Abmied iQianj could dUieiass the question fi»in ;^il^e 
standpoint of political i^losoidiy, nor could any<me else 
niaintain such philosophic detaihment Some Duropeans and 
Eurasians contended that Indian Legislature had no 
jurisdiction to make laws for tiiem. To this Sir Syed re|died: 

dorive our power from the great Parliament of Englmid; 
and so long as u^e do not, exceed those powers> it seems to me 
erroneous ;to doubt the legislative authority of this Countil 
in all nsatters connected with India.” In supporting the right 
of Indian Magistrates to try the Eun^peans he said: /The 
exercise of civil jurisdiction by Native Judges in cases to 
whidi Europeans are parties has not ' given rise to any 
injustice, not even to complaint on the score of national 
differences. AH Native Magistrates already exe>'tise 
jurisdiction in criminal matters in cases in whidi Europeans 
are complaints and seek redress from the courts as udured 
parties.. I have, never yet heard that European British 
sulg^s have any objection to resort to Native Magistrates 
for redress; indeed they do.so without any hesitation.” Such 
arguments were adduced by some other speakers toOvBut he 
rose to an unparalleled height when he spoke of the majority 
of law: "What the people obey in countries blessed with a 
.civilised Government is, not the authority of individuals, but 
the mandates.of the law. So long as the lew is jus^ impartial 
and humane, so long as the proper administration of that 
Law can be secured, the nationality of those who cany out 
the law should be Of no consequence even to tbe 
sentimentalists. What requires respect, submission and 
obedience' is the authority of the law, and not that of 
individuds, and even those who r^ard the people of India 
as not entitled to equality with themselves mi^t,. if they only 
consider tbe question tidmly, feel that native ma^strates are 
only the serymota of &e Smiths, (ba^ with the duty .of 
carryinff.out theJI^ests of the law. It is the duty of the State 
to jprovide fpr.^e priiper administiatioh of the law. To secdre 
this obie^, thaS.tates has td'^oom tbe host dysdlable agency, 
aud it seema ^ a9?^awhat untenable end udjust proposition 
auy 9^ the State, th insist thid, ho ^ ^oice Of 

shi^l j^t^e i^elf to ainy pa^eular race 
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or seetion of tbo eoBomonitjr.’'^^ We lunre ransadcad the 
ProoBod&iga of (lio Supremo Loj^lative Cpuadl finr &idiiW 
out die fwlitical ideas rfthe Irniian membwe itfUia Legiilatiire 
but seldom have we come aeross toilliant passages ISce diis 
spee^ of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. 

(d) Jkittcoftoit and Government 

Sir Syed Ahmed was not in favour of handing over the 
control and management of educational institutions to the 
Government. He knew that the Government Was not amenable 
to the control of the people of the country. If the management 
of education be placed under the authority of the Government, 
Indians would have little diance of building up the life and 
moulding <d the diaracter of the citizens according to their 
own light and liking. In his evidence before the Education 
Commission he said: ^ am personally of opinion that the duty 
of Government, in relation to public instruction, is not to 
provide education to the people, but to aid the people in 
procuring it for themselves.” He substantiated his point by 
stating that Indians ^cannot obtain suitable education unless 
the people take the entire miuiagement of their education 
into their own hands, and that it is not possible for Government 
to adopt a system of education which may answer all 
purposes and satisfy the special wants of the various sections 
of the population. It would, therefore, be more beneficial to 
the country if Government should leave the entire management 
of their education to the people, and withdraw iu own 
interference.*^^ He may thus be considered the earliest 
diampion of autonomy in the field of ^ucation. 

(e) RepresenfcOwe Oovemment and Two-Nation theory 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan pleaded for the inclusion of Indians 
in . the Legislative Council in 1858 indeed, but he did not 
suggest that the members should be elected by the people. 

. He did ^t tonsider mpresentative system siutable fbr this 
count^^ b(^use of the lack of homogeneity amongst the 
dil!%imt communities inhabiting India. In Jahuary, 1883 
speaking on the Central )^oyind>s Local Self- 
C^lpnmttitt Bill in &e Supreme L^slatiye Couii^, he said: 
*11^ ockivindsd that no )^rt of India has yrt aniv at 
stage when the system of representation dih be adopted^ in 
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tti fiiUiMt ftc^pioi; wan ^ iMpiu^to ktoal iriEripw^ 
of Mtf-iggveiiMjwi^lqr 

pesluqpf^ilM gveatort and ao^Mtlaaidai 

»f En^a^ v^ltoaflli liuiia^ 

the system of feprmm^ative hsetitatioas, the ipcsiiHfceet 

in^KMrtanee to >F«aeiidNkr those sediO'peiBtieBl mattisn In 
whiAImiiaisdistliiguishiibto ftom Englearf* Heojt^^ 
the iabcodttOjti<m of mioesMatative inetihatioiu in 
be attended with oonsideraUe <^fini]ty and S0cio>p<^tieal 
risks. He explained his idea*, thus; *^ie system ^ 
representation by deetimi mesas the rcm r eseaMdaon of the 
views and interests of the moiority of the pmuitetioo, and, in 
countries where the p<mulaition is composed of one raee .and 
one creed, it is no doubt the best systmn thatoan be adoptedl 
But, my lord, in a country IBce bidia, where caste distinctioiis 
still flourish, where there is no fiudon of the various races, 
where religions distinctions are staU violent, where eduoatien 
in its modem sense has not made an equal or prmwrtionmo 
progress among all the sections ths. pmndation, I wn 
convinced that the introduction of the prindple of eleorion 
pure and simple, for representation of various interests on 
the local board and district councils, wmdd be attmided with 
evils of greater significance than purely economic 
considerations. So long as differences of roce and creed, and 
the distinction of caste form an important elraomit in the 
socio-political life of hidia, and influence her inhabitants in 
matters connected with the administration and welfare of 
the country at large, the system of election, pure ami snnple, 
cannot be safely adopted. The larger community would totrily 
override the interests of the smaller mnimnnity, and the 
ignorant public would hold Government respmisible for 
introducing measures whidi mi|ht make the dffferenoes of 
race and creed more violent than eyer.''^ Did he foresee the 
terrible communal riots that tamii^ed the histoiy of bidia . 
in the first half of the prosient century? 

Sir Syed’s antagonimn te the rsprsemitatiyu system i^w 
mon bitter j^er the Hrth of the Indian Ntufimial Congresa 
In an article contributsd to Gosstte in 

November, 1886, he wri^V 

people are rm^ to hani}, mid two sestioiu whw intena 
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anii pnoudities 0(m dash and whidi differ in a far 
inoreYadieal way than any twdparliee in Englmtd, and th«re 
secaue no redstta to doubt that the two partieB would 
cpnrei^hd with these fundamental divisions/ We find a 
tendency towards this already in municipalities. And if at 
any fiifiure time' fiiere should be a Parliament with Hindus 
and Mohammedans sitting on the two sides of the house, it 
is probable that the animosity whidi would ensue would far 
exceed anything; that can be witnessed in England. For the 
safe^atd of the English system is^that the paity in power 
is idways in dread of being left in a minority by the defection 
of seme of the adherents; but this safeguard would not mdst 
in India because a Hfaidu would not turn Mohammedan and 
vice oersQ. Moreover, the Mohammedans woidd be in a 
pemanent minority and their case would resemble that of 
the unfortunate Irish members in the English Parliament, 
who have always been outvoted by the Englishmen. The 
miEuoiity in a Parliament has absolute control and a study 
of the habits of assemblies points to the conclusion that 
bodies of men are less generous in regarding opponent (sic!) 
than individual rulers are. If this were so, and one side were 
perpetually outvoted, there is only too much fear that the 
minority would ultimately take the matter into their own 
hands and see if they could gain by force what they were 
Unable to Obtain by constitutional means.’’^^The last sentence 
was oiumous. It \ms the prelude to the Muslim League policy 
of Direct Action. This article was quoted in the Statesman 
sokd M'S 

A. O. Hume criticised Sir Syed’s views in an article 
published in the Statesman. He cited the example of the 
Bombay Municipal. Cow Christians, Hmdus, 

Moslems smd Parsis sat and transacted biminesS utterly 
oblivtaus of religious differences. He added: ‘l^t me say, to 
begin with, that the majority of Hindus and Mohsmomedans 
are practically of the same nationality, and not of different 
oAo|i rel^dus creed is differ^t and their prejudices 
m:ayj^'|im6S daifii, but as thirir essaotial interests, they 
aro Albi^tefy identical; f^^ are equally interested in an 
effia^t firoteCrion to life smd prO^rty, moderate taxation, 
a jifR land systemV and generally a arise 
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administration of tim eoiintiy all^^rei^ctSi Nothing is more 
absolutely false than ^at ihe public intarasts pf i&dt^ rad 
Mahommedans are'hi';a^',u^ ■ 

These argumrats fiEdled toednyiiiGe Sir %ad<><IiUd)epand>or 4 
1887 he discussed the feasihUity adoptii^r fotn* altei^ativa 
methods of constituting ItOidok^va Councils am} found 
of them unsatisfactory. First,' there be joipt elestora^ 

based on vmiversal suffrage uith the proyisa Ihat Modeins 
should vote, for the Moslem candidates rad Hnidus also for 
their own coreli^onists. But the adoption of such a method 
would mean that the proportion (ff Hindu aud , Modena 
members in the Legislature Would be 4 to 1. Secondjly, instead 
of adopting universal suffrage property qualification m^t 
be insisted on for voters. In this case the .ifindus bmng in 
possession of much greater wealth and incomertha Moslrais, 
who were poor, would get no chance of being elected to the 
Council. Thirdly, in accordance with tfae respective popydation 
strength of the two communities, a certain number of seats 
in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council might be reserved fi>r the 
Hindus and Moslems respectiyebr. Even in this case .the 
Moslems would invariably form the minority^ Fouidhbf* he 
took up for the sake of argument, a contiiag^Cy in which 
there might be separate ele^rete and rese^ktioii df equSl 
number of seats for the Hihdus and Mosleins. I^ra in' Sudi 
a case, he said, *Hhere would few biuslim members as Well 

versed rad as efficient sis the Hindu membeira ahd there 
would be few of tbeni indeed who would loave o^ ^dr 
business to serve on the .Council, at their o^ edcpirasd at 
Simla or Calcutta,**® ' . • 

It is needless to say that all the Moslems didnot stdMcribe 
to the views efSir SyediiAhmed. Oh ’the 28th d Oecember^ 
1889 Hamid Ali Khra; a Lucknow Bwdstsr^ 'Said in.the 
Bombay sessieh of the Oengress: Permit me to' say that we 
aire all endeavouring to' ctuate w^Uadtedclti^^ and form 
ourselves into rae^ nhtion; so'\Jhiv ‘dt lasit/ as oUr politieiti 
rights "and 'Wants ate eoncrahed/^ He deitied- tbat tiiece 
were Ifindu intetesfs raed«Molsain''kit^ dedated; 

*Our iht^fests'in all^e^ are absohate^'^ett^^ 

undivided.*'';" 
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Wldle Sir $s«d Aluo^ 

stoetivs system both hi the Gmtrd Xegislature and jbi i&e 
local bodl08> Mf^mned Ynsofr itho r^pNrewiiteil iShar in the 
Benfsil liSi^lsctirs Connsdl, steed ftrfli as a dismqdon id 
desoOMasy^ BedirfiysigedaniemosaMes iM swfchithatCeancil 
in Miqt 1^8 te wpljf to G. C. Panl's opposHikm to <he Load 
Self-Ooremmeni Bfih He Mdd; *ft an opportoaity ts not 
afibrded, thore never wiB be a beginnini;. Ihere is no sdiool 
. fbr education in poBttcail matters^ where people, should iirat 
go and quality thonsehres in politice in the abstract brfore 
you could put them in charge of a district for the purpose of 
self-government but if the people are sufliciently advanced 
and educated in a general way, you may safely entrust them 
with the duties of self-government, although they may not 
have had a trial before. To entrust them with such duties is 
to begin with their political education, whidi can only be 
acquired by practice^ and not by going to any particular 
sdmols."*® 

Mahomed Yusuf then dtdmed separate representation for 
the Mohammedans. He quoted in support of his argument the 
47th paragraph of the Report of ^e Commissioner of the 
Presidency Division who had remarked, *that the a^tators 
in this rnatter are Hiridus, and that Local Boards, instituted 
as proposed will be comprised almost entirely of Hitidus to 
the ekdusiott ^ohamihedans.'’ Mahom^ Yusuf said:' **1110 
Coundjf win be pleased to remember that though iu most 
placeis the Mohamihedan population .ibtins a minority as 
compared with the larger bodies of the Hindus, stiU in many 
placesthey form a laxge proportion 'of thapcqmlation. Or it 
may be that m-some places, though ibwer, the case is the 
reverse^ and the ^iu)us,fonB a minority. In apcb cases, when 
there is par^ tqpvtif angry feeling, between the, two 
dasieS of pssidiS,(it is necessary to niserye. posrer for the 
repMtMH^piip^ef ,theimfood*y.^ praposss to provide 

foK thialit#mim^ion^ ]nst it<sw^ be..an>advaiitage and a 
racm lit isnogitition of, tbs of. ths |4ol^alnne^' 
p<^idMion^ if ..inovision ceuld.be made^in. thq BaU, fos 
elqdpn of Mohanunedans by reserving a certain aqpbisr. of 
mdnbership for that community.'^* It must be no^ that 




BfMlrani.«i^ fart; for .tmsF iiMwwMy fef It Hipida 

0^ by nl^lEjkni. Hxte qpMcii- showi thirt 


dpimlior aqpwate jcegirMWttatkMX of tMi I^odon orauBodt^ 




odgm ef ihio dfllift i» ffoporafiy auMribwi 


Hsftottied Tvui#» qwodi iff stffl nor« fMSMi^bdii* ibr dM) 
advocacy of wom»V Ihuffdiiffi ftr ihff Ant ttoff iB aft iaAiait 
Iffgifflatiirff. Hffffidd: ^As i& Ae IfUDidpai Bftl, scriKtMff/Aiff 
voters must be of flu male sea, and feaiales are jwrpoffdy 
eacluded. There may be some hinUny attadied to the ^paestion 
of female sufAivnm other countries, but the nud^ is word! 
our serious and unbiased consideradim here. Fconales are ui 
many cases holders of large ^Unuidaris and they manage 
their own property themselves. It would, therefore, be hard 
to occlude them from exerdsing the power of voting in the 
Self-Goyemihent scheme. The reasons which justify . the 
exclusion of femalei in otbm cOuntiies do not justify their 
exclusion in this country. If females were inospable of holding 
properfy and managing it, there mi^rt be somO reason for 
their exclusion in this Bill. But to say to females, you may 
maniige it yoursetf, and you misy appoint your servants and 
managers privately, but you shOll not be allowed to do so 
iiublidy, passes beyrnid my humble comprehension. ’ The 
aneOrer to the position whidi I tdke iq> is that it vriil Cpmi 
a vdde door to frisnd; But even in the case of males thme is 
fraud practised^ mnd in order to avoid framd, it does not Allow 
that mdes or females should be exduded altogether, because 
insans could; bp devised to defeat fraud and| prevent the 
perpetuation of . it It is a great trfldrte to the democasatic 
apirit of Islam that erne of its followj^.was A^t to daim 
poetical riidlA for Indian woipen. , ' 7* < 


’ '’Ai&ier'''iiAh',' iAe^fabid«w''^hif^ito, 

:Bxa^etiflh cf Cdr<^' Uhfii^ty 

aindin^Sa htdbed'isi^ irilne Im stidBcdlihW hi 

Bbtliitd ^ tf^'esftedio Ae BiW id Be'iihihded Ae 

trdh^^p \h« Mosleidii hn pte' ^ Tfo statet in his 
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Memoirs that his object Was to cunter-balance tiie immense 
advantage and preparedness whidi the Hiiidh organisations 
give to their community.^ In February 1882 the National 
Mohammedan Association submitted an important Memorial 
to Lord tUpon praying for the adoption of some effectivO steps 
for ameliorating the condition of the Moslems. As many Of the 
facts and arguments adduced in the Memorial have been 
repeated in an article contributed by Ameer Ah to the 
"Nineteenth Century” of the same year, there can be little 
dotibt that the Memorial was written by him. 

Ameer Ali traces the decadence of the Moslems from 1837 
when English substituted Persian as the court language. He 
quotes with approval Hunter’s remark to the effect that there 
was scarcely a Government office in whidi a Moslem could 
hope for any post above the rank of porter, messenger, filler 
of ink-pots and mender of pens. He showed that the proportion 
of Moslem officers to Hindu fell from one in seven in 1871 
to one in ten in 1880. The proportion of Moslem to the Hindu 
students prosecuting .studies, in schools and colleges was 
much lower. In 1881-82 the number of Moslem students 
pursuing, their studies in colleges in the Bengal Presidency 
was 106 as compared to 30 in Maldras, 7 in Bombay^ 29 in 
the N. W. Provinces, 7 in Oudh, and 13 in the Punjab. In the 
High Schools of Bragal. there were 3831 Moslem students 
as against 117 -in Madras, il8 in Bombay, 697 (including 
students in^Middle schools) in the ^.W. Provinces, add -9.1 in 
the Punjab.- -- - 

Under sudi rii^mStanceS Ameer Ali had to axinie 3iat 
in making appoihtnients to responsible posts Uhduie 
importance should not be attained to UniVenity de^Ces7Hi 
wrote: "It hjappens frequently that when there are 't^ 
can(|^jUdfS, the other Muhammedan, preference 

to l^' P^du candidate 6n the sole ground that he 
possesses a although as regan|s general 

education, .th.e .Muhaxninedani ; may i^oSses^ superior 
quaiificatioim.'' Ife aiigg^t^ tl^t ^istorpima fpnto pf 
dimracter areas neressf^ i^t^ lower as id the wa^s 
of li%, and these qualijdes. adequately be tMtMl by 

University examinations, y »|ie wen^ M fyt .as to* say that a 
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degree in Law should not be consideted an indispensable 
qualification for the appointment of a Munsiff. It is diifficult 
to understand how a Munsiff who h8d not Studied Law in the 
University or who had failed to pass the B. L. examination 
would be able to administer justice. 

During the discussions on the Bepgal Tenancy Bill in the 
Supreme Legislative Council, Ameer Alrwas practically the 
sole Indian member to raise his voice on behalf of the Ryots. 
The fact that the majority of tenants in Bengal proper were 
Moslems prompted him to espouse their cause. On the 2nd 
March 1885 he said: "I do not propose to enter here into an 
examination of that somewhat abstruse question — given to 
the necessity for legislation to regulate the relation of 
landlords and tenants in this country — whether the State by 
ensuring the Zamindars against enhancement and variation 
of its own demands (and that in effect is the meaning of the 
Permanent Settlement) had abdicated in perpetuity its 
legislative functions to protect and safeguard the interests of 
another class — a much larger and more permanent class. If 
the contention of the landlords qp this head is correct the 
result necessarily follows that the (Government of this country 
is an incomplete Government, that it has in fact established 
an imperium imperio, and that, so far as the raiyats are 
concerned, it has delegated all its powers to the ever-shifting 
body of Zamindars.*^^ History has proved that Ameer All’s 
contention was valid and that of Kristodas Pal and other 
advocates of rights of Zamindars was fallacious. The reversal 
of Permanent Settlement and the consequent abolition of the 
Zamindari system was a logical corollary to the integration 
of Princely states with what was formerly known as British 
India. 

According to W. S. Blunt Ameer Ali and his followers 
played into the hands of the Govemment.^^ But it must be 
said that Ameer Ali had the courage to oppose Fittiames ‘ 
Stephen, who had said that the Queen’s Proclamation was 'a 
mere expression of sentiment and opinion.’ (>n the 4th 
January, 1884 he spoke in the Supreme Legislative Coimcil 
in favour of the extension of the Jury system to the cases 
of Indians too. 


F.— 26 
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In Uie Memorial of the National Mohammedan Association 
Ameer ^i had pleaded for the appointment of Moslem High 
Court Judges on the ground that the Christian and Hindu 
Judges could not properly decide on intricate points of 
Mohammedan Law. In 1890 he was elevated to the Bench of 
the Calcutta High Court. He retired in 1904 and settled in 
London, where he was the main prop of the Moslem cause. 



CHAPTER XIV 


SWAMI DAYANANDA 
(1824-1883) 


L Introduction 

Swami Dayananda, tiie great founder of the Arya Samaj, 
occupies a unique position in the history of political ideas of 
modem India. He did not know English laiiguage nor did he 
care to draw inspiration from the political philosophers of the 
West. When the educated young men of India were slavishly 
copying the superficial aspects of European civilisation and 
were making agitation for transplanting the political 
institutions of England in Indian soil without paying any 
heed to the genius and culture of the Indimi people, Swami 
Dayananda boldly hurled India’s defiance against the social, 
cultural and political domination of the West. He was the 
very embodiment of India’s instinct of self-preservation. But 
self-preservation does not mean total isolation and utter 
exclusion of foreign influence. Science has almost annihilated 
time and space and it is impossible to shut out the advance 
of those ideas which are permeating the whole world, as for 
example, democratic control over the Government of the 
country. Swami Dayananda, the greatest apostle of the Indo- 
Aryan culture and civilisation also proved to be the Neatest 
exponent of the most advanced ideas in politics in India. 
Whereas other leaders of thought movement could influence 
only the educated people living in urban areas, Swami 
Dayananda succeeded in carrying his ideas of Liberalism and 
Nationalism to the very heart of rural India and to the 
masses tied down to agelong ignorance and superstition. It 
is to be noted, however, that Swami Dayananda did not only 
give expression to the spirit of the age, but also formulated 
political views which were far in advance of his time. 
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Swami Dayananda is the Rishi or Divine Seer of modem 
India. Calumny and persecution pursued him throughout his 
life and he died shimned like a leper by the orthodox Hindus; 
he was reviled as an imposter by some of the Christian 
missionaries; he was treated as an enemy by the fanatical 
Moslems. But with the passing of years the miyestic 
grandeur of his personality and the supreme value of his 
teachings are being appreciated more and more. Like a 
skilled physician he diagnosed correctly the maladies from 
which India was suffering and prescribed remedies, which 
being properly administered, would make her strong, vigorous 
and self-confident again. He is the fulfilment of R^a 
Rammohun Roy and the forerunner of Mahatma Gandhi. 

II. Rammohun and Dayananda-a study in 
comparison and contrast 

Before we attempt to analyse the political thought of 
Swami Dayananda, it would be interesting to attempt a 
comparison between Rammohim and Dayananda, two of the 
greatest thought leaders of India in the last century. Both 
of them were inspired by the idea of regenerating the 
country, and both were intensely patriotic. We have shown 
before that R^ya Rammohun felt the need of reforming the 
society and religion of the Hindus in order to secure 
improvement in their political status. Similarly, Dayananda 
observes that good Government is no substitute for self- 
government ; that foreigners might govern the country with 
justice and mildness, that they might rule with impartiality, 
that is, with equal indifference to all creeds and sects, and 
might be as charitable in disposition as parents, yet that 
rule will not be conducive to perfect happiness. "Whatever 
might be the benefits of foreign rule, the rule of the 
countrymen is the best of all”. In his opinion it is the Vedic 
Renaissance alone which can bring unity amongst a people 
divided in language, in culture, and manners and customs. 
Such a unity is essential for realising the common purpose 
of all, namely self-government.* As in the case of Rammohun, 
so also in the case of Dayananda, it was the need for 
ameliorating the political condition of the country which 
inspir^'^ them to make a crusade against the social and 
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religious customs of the Hindus. It is superfluous to add that 
both were great fighters; both of them were ever ready to 
meet an adversary . either in a. hall of discussion or in the 
columns of a periodical. Both were skilled dialecticians and 
drew upon the Sastras or rational principles, over both of 
which they had. equal command. Rammohun had to bear 
persecution' indeed, but the boldness with which Dayananda 
faced the hostility of his opponents is fare in the history of 
the world. Madame Blavatsky relates the following incident 
which throws a flood of light on the character of this tough 
fighter. "At Benares, a worshipper of the Shiva, feeling sure 
that His cobra, trained purposely for the mysteries of a 
Shivaite pagoda, would at once make an end of the Offender’s 
life, triumphantly exclaimed; ‘Let the God Vasuki himself 
show which of us is right!’ Dayananda jerked off the cobra 
twisting round his leg and with a single vigorous movement 
crushed the reptile’s head. ‘Let him do so’, he quietly 
assented, ‘your god has been too slow. It is I who have 
decided the dispute.’ ‘Now go,’ added he addressing the 
crowd, ‘and tell everyone how easily perish all false gods I 
Truly a marble statue could not be less moved by the raging 
wrath of the crowd. We saw him once at work. He sent away 
all his faithful followers, and forbade them either to watch 
over him or to defend him and stood alone before the 
infuriated crowd, facing calmly the monster, ready to spring 
upon him and tear him to pieces.”^ 

Like Raja Rammohun Swami Dayananda severely 
condemned the caste system. He held that mere accident of 
birth should not determine the social position of a person, he 
declared : “Classes of all persons should be determined 
according to their qualifications and accomplishments and 
character in the twentyfifth or the sixteenth year, according 
as they are males or females.”^ He showed from the 
Dharmasutra of Apastamba and proved by appeal to reason 
that the ^ree twice-bom classes should have their food 
cooked by Sudras.^ It should be mentioned in this connection 
that though the Raja freely mixed with fhe Moslems and was 
fond of Moslem dishes, yet for the sake of propriety he took 
with him a Brahmin cook while sailing for England. But 
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Swami Dayananda openly partook of dishes prepared by the 
Sudras.* 

Raja Rammohun did not accept the validity of image 
worship; Swami Dayananda went a step further and asserted 
that image-worship leads to political slavery and degradation. 
One of the thirteen diarges which he brought against image 
worship was: “They depend upon the idols for the defeat of 
their enemies and the triumph of their arms, and therefore, 
do not exert themselves. The result is that they are defeated, 
and government of the country, independence' and wealth, 
with its attendant pleasures fall to the lot of their enemies. 
They are themselves robbed of their independence and 
reduced to the condition of a subject race, suffer in a hundred 
different ways like the pony of the baker and the donkey of 
the potter.**® 

Raja Rammohun, the pioneer of Indian Renaissance, 
wanted to re-establish the Dharma as set forth in the 
Vedanta. He stopped short at the Upanishads, whereas 
Dayananda looked beyond and seized upon the Vedas as the 
very foundation of Indian life. The spirit in which Swami 
Dayananda worked to bring back the Vedic past to the life 
of modem India has been interpreted by Sri Aurobindo in the 
following words: “He was not only plastic to the great hand 
of Nature, but asserted his own right and power to use Life 
and Nature as plastic material. We can imagine his soul 
crying still to us with our insufficient spring of manhood and 
action. “Be a thinker, but be also a doer; be a soul, but be 
also a man; be a servant of God, but be also a master of 
Nature; for this was what he himself was; a man with God 
in his soul, vision in his eyes and power in his hands to hew 


* Swami Dayimanda writes: “All individuals should be placed 
in different classes according to their qualifications, accomplishments 

and character. By adopting this system all will advance in every 
respect because the higher classes will be in constant fear of their 
children being degraded to the Sudra class, if they are not properly 
educated. The same fear will also make the children acquire 
knowledge and culture : whilst the lower classes will be stimulated 
to i^e;^ themselves for admiesion into the classes above them .” 
(.Sdfyt^ha Prakaaa, p. 92) 
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out of life an image according to his vision. Hew is the right 
word, granite himself, bo smote out a shape of things with 
great blows as in granite."® 

There are some apparent similarities in the views of Raja 
Rammohiin and Swami Dayananda, but in their career, 
outlook, and mental equipments they are fundamentally 
different. Raja Rammohun passed the whole of his life in the 
vortex of worldly affairs; Swami Dayananda left his home and 
hearth in quest of Truth at the early age of eighteen. The Raja 
was a sagacious person, capable of managing his own affairs 
excellently; the Swami could not even dress himself properly 
when he had to appear before the genteel society. Maharshi 
Debendranath is said to have been shocked on hearing that 
the Swami was in the habit of wearing only a piece of loin- 
cloth and hence cancelled the interview which he had consented 
to give to the latter. It must be admitted, however, that the 
Rqja’s intimate acquintance with men and affairs gave him 
great practical sagacity, whereas Swami Dayananda always 
remained an idealist, soaring high in mental horizon. 

Raja Rammohun was a man of wonderful culture. He 
knew Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabic, Persian, English, French 
and Sanskrit. He arrived at a synthesis of different phases 
of human culture and civilisation and laid down the foundation 
of the science of comparative religion. Swami Dayananda 
cared little for any culture excepting the Vedic. He was a 
master of the Sanskrit language and could interpret the 
Sastras in an original way by virtue of his command over the 
grammar and lexicon of Sanskrit. In his zeal to revive the 
Vedic culture, he could not do justice to Christianity, Islam, 
Vaisnavism, Saivism, Sikhism and the other religions of 
India which arose in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
He did not see and was determined not to see any good point 
in these faiths. The psydiological explanation of this kind of 
treatment of other religions in his hand has been offered by 
Dr. Griswold, a Christian missionary of Lahore, thus': "The 
character of his mission helps to account for the violence of 
his methods of controversy. Elizah was not specially gentle 
in his dealings with the prophets of Baal; nor was Luther Veiry 
tender toward the Roman Church. In like manher Pandit 
Dayananda Saraswati stood with his back to the wall, facing 
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on idle one hand the attacks of the Brahmanical hierarchy, 
ajnd on the other the assaults of the foreign religions, Islam 
and Christianity. Under these circumstances we can hardly 
wonder that he struck so hard as he could. Luther dealt heavy 
blows at the Roman Churdi as Pandit Dayananda did at the 
Brahmanical Church. Suppose, an extensive and powerful 
Muhammedan propaganda, whidi threatened to devour all 
the fruits of the Reformation, was found all over Europe. 
What would Luther have done under these circumstances, 
but smite the apostate Church at home and the Muhammedan 
propaganda from abroad with impartial zeal aiid violence and 
with no great effort to be fair and appreciative. This illustrates 
exactly Pandit Dayananda’s attitude towards the degenerate 
Brahmanical church, on the one hand, and the foreign faiths, 
Christianity and Islam on the other.”^ 

Raja Rammohun . velccmed, western culture and advocated 
the imparting of higher education through the medium of the 
English language. Swami Dayananda, on the other hand, 
represented the reaction against the westernisation of India 
and pleaded for the adoption of Sanskrit and Hindi as the 
media of instruction. 

Raja Rammohun Roy was of opinion that the revival of 
the study of the Vedanta would be a potent influence in 
reforming the Hindu society and in regenerating India. He 
set the preaching of true religion as enunciated in the 
Vedanta as the object of the Brahmo Samaj, . ^hich he 
organised. But in the famous letter to Lord Amherst he 
wrote: "Nor will youths be fitted to be better members of 
society by the Vedantic doctrines which teach them to believe 
that all visible things have no real existence, that as father, 
brother etc. have no actual entity, they consequently deserve 
no real affection.’’ The Raja failed to reconcile the Vedanta 
with his schemes of social and educational reforms. Swami 
Dayananda, however, took his stand firmly on the Vedas and' 
declared that the Vedas offer a complete solution of all the 
probjlips of life — social, religious, economic and cultural. He 
inte^reted the Vedas in such a way that there was no 
ip^jogruity between religion and politics. To him the 
f||i||a)btishment of good government was the very basis of 
i|ldritual life. 
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- IIL Dayananda's method of political investigation 

Riga ^mmohun Roy closely follow^ tihe methods of the 
Ifistprical School as l^d down by Aristotle and Montesquieu. 
Syra^ Dayananda, on, the other hand, may be said to have 
been totally devoid of all historical sense. He does not care 
to inquii^ into the historical, evolution of the forms of 
Government through the impact of economic and cultural 
forces. To him the Vedas were the bed-rock and acme of 
human civilisation. The Vedas, according to him, were the 
sacred revelations from God who is “the primary cause of all 
true knowledge and. of everything known by its means.” God 
being “All-truth, All-knowledge, All-beatitude, Incorporeal, 
Almighty, Just, Merciful and Omniscient”^ knows what form 
of government is suited best to men and has directly 
commanded men through the Vedas to follow a particular 
form of it. The Vedas contain the laws of God which are 
immutable and unchangeable in character and must be 
followed by men at all times. 

Swami Dayananda was an idealist in politics and he found 
his inspiration from the study of the Vedas. His method of 
interpreting the Vedas, however, was quite different frOm the ' 
traditional method of Sayana and Mahidhar. Had he followed 
Sayana and Mahidhar he would have found little that is 
really valuable for reconstituting Indian polity. He started 
with the age-long tradition that the Vedas contain truths 
which are universal in their application and which can stand 
the test of acute reason and searching science. All the six 
schools of Indian Philosophy — the Vaiseshik (1. 1. 3: 10. 2. 
90), the Na;ya (2. 1. 69), the Sankhya (VI. 3. 4 : 1. 147), the 
Yoga (1.24), the Vedanta (3. 3. 1) and the Purva Mimansa, 
regard the Vedas as authoritative and fountain-head of all 
knowledge. The Indian: tradition is that even sciences like 
Medicine,. Mathematics, . Music, Astronomy, Politics and 
Economics and based on the Vedas. The basic conception of 
the ancient Indian culture is that the Veda contains the root 
of all pharma, I that it can make clear what has been, what 
is, what is to be, what is near and what is far off. 

If such be' the real character of the Vedas, to give a 
liturgical interpretation to the verses of the Vedas, as Sayana 
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did, is clearly wrong. Swami Dayananda is of opinion that 
Sayana has imported Pauranik mycology, legends and 
rituals into the interpretation of the Vedic hymns. He rejects 
the Puranas altogether and depends on the Brahmaiis, 
Upanisads, Aranyakas, Nirukta.and Panini’s Grammiir for 
finding out the meanings of the Vedic words. He is determined 
to Interpret the Vedas in a rational way. Swami Dayananda 
takes as his motto the ancient adage that “Logic is our 
preceptor and our saint” in interpreting the Vedas. Balkrishha, 
Principal, Rejaram College, Kolhapur, makes the following 
illuminating observations on the Swamiji’s method of 
interpreting the Vedas “eveiy verse was to fulfil the twofold 
test of conforming to logic and science. The hypothesis 
excluded territorialism, communalism, mythology, icono^- 
phy, history, legends, even good or bad stories of men and 
gods from the Vedas. They were not a historical record of 
the ancestors of the Aryans, they did not present a social, 
political and ethical picture of the ancient Aryan society, but 
they are beyond the limitations of space and time as eternal 
verities. His irrevocable faith in the sacred character of the 
Vedas led him to purge this lore from Pauranic myths and 
historical descriptions. He raised them to the highest status 
of being the fountain-head of all true knowledge and the 
repository of Brahmavidya. Aurobindo Ghosh has aptly 
remarked that as soon as the character of the Veda is fixed 
in the sense Dayananda gave to it, “the merely, ritual, 
mythological, polytheistic interpretation of Sayana Collapses, 
the merely meteorological and naturalistic European 
interpretation collapses. We have instead a real scripture, 
one of the world’s sacred books and the divine word of a lofty 
and noble religion.”^ 

Swami Dayananda has urritten a commentary oh the first 
seven Mandalas of the Rig Veda and has given a political 
significance to at least twenty per cent of the verses. He 
interprets Vrihaspati as the ruler of a big state; he finds 
political maxims in all the hymns dedicated to Surya and 
In^a, as he believes the Surya or hadra has been mentioned 
simply to give an analogy to the functions of government. In 
hiiiR^g-Dedadi Bhasya Bhumika he has tried to show that the 
interpretation given by Mahidhar to some of the Vedic 
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verses is extremely obscene and, therefore, absurd. He 
interprets all these verses in a political sense. 

Dayananda might or might not have been correct in 
interpreting the Vedic verses in such a way. It is not even 
necessary for our purpose to enquire whether this 
interpretation is correct or not. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to know that Dayananda saw a meaning and 
significance in the Vedas which no one else detected. Hence 
we may take the political views stated in his commentary 
on the Rig Veda to be expressions of his own opinion. A 
careful study of the Rig Veda Bhashya and the Rigvedadi 
Bhashya Bhumika clearly reveals the fact that Swami 
Dayananda was essentially a person with a political bent of 
mind. But as the political message of Rammohun was almost 
forgotten by his countrymen in the tumioil of religious 
controversy engendered by the Raja’s iconoclastic views, so 
has the supreme importance of Dayananda’s political 
philosophy for the regeneration of India been minimised 
even by his own followers. The Dayananda Commemoration 
Volume published on the occasion of the bi-centenary of his 
death contains many articles from the pens of his followers 
and admirers, but ' none of them gdves any clear and 
comprehensive idea about the political theories of the great 
prophet of Modern India. 

In the history of the researches into the ancient Indian 
polity Swami Dayananda must be given a place of honour. 
It was he who for the first time brought before the modem 
world a coherent and comprehensive view of the Indo-Aryan 
polity. We may not agree with all his ideas regarding the 
ancient Indian polity, but we must give him the credit for 
bringing together some of the passages relating to a subject 
from, the Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanisads and the 
Dharmasastras. 

Swami Dayananda’s political thought is to be found in (1) 
the sixth chapter of the Satyartha Prakash (1874-75); (2) (he 
Rig-vedadi Bhashya Bhumika; (3) the Samikarabidhi; (4) (he 
Vyavaharhhdnu and (5) the numerous passages in his 
commentary on the Rig Veda. 
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IV. His theory of the State 

Swami Dayananda does not make any inquiry about the 
orijgin of the state. He concentrates his attention on the 
discussion of the character of a.fully organised state with all 
its organs of administration. According to him, the State 
stands for ithe realisation of the highest objects of life. The 
object of the State is not merely to look to the secular and 
material welfare of the citizens but to promote the four-fold 
objects of human life, namely religion, material prosperity, 
epjoyment and salvation. According to the Hellenic conception 
the object of the State is to secure good life. Dayananda is 
not content with good life only; he wants the State to direct 
its activities in such a way that these may be conducive to 
the securing of freedom from the bondage of the world. In 
another place he formulates the theory that the ends of the 
States are to secure enlightenment, independence, piety, 
sound education and to increase material prosperity. Such 
an all-absorbing object has never been attributed to the State 
by any political thinker — ^ancient, medieval or modem. 

If the State stands for the realisation of all these objects 
it may be presumed that it will be an all-absorbing association, 
and that it will give no scope for the development of other 
associations within the community. Such is not, however, the 
idea of Swami Dayananda. To him the State is one of the 
associations of the community , though it is the most important 
association. 

In his Rigvedadi Bhashya Bhtimika he explains RV. Ill, 
38.6. in the following way. There should be three associations — 
the first to look after the political interests of the people and 
especially to conduct all affairs relating to the state, the 
second to cultivate and propagate arts and sciences; and the 
third to preach religion and morality and to check 
unrighteousness. In the Satyartha Prakash he says that 
highly learned people should be elected to the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences; learned as well as pious men should be 
elected to the Academy of Religion, and famous and pious 
men. should form the ^ya Sabha (Council of State). The 
genetal policy of the States as well as the laws affecting the 
welfare of all should receive the sanction of all the three 
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Sabhas. So far as the general interests are concerned, each 
Sabha should be dependent on others, but in their respective 
sphere of activity each should function independently. 

The community being politically organised is known as 
the State. The State has sometimes arrogated to itself the 
right of denying the existence of all other associations. Thus 
the French Revolutionary Assembly declared in 1791 that 
abolition of every kind of corporation found among citizens 
of the same state is a fundamental basis of the French 
constitution. The Greek political thinkers like Plato and 
Aristotle as well as Hegel and Bosanquet regarded the State 
as an all-absorbing association. Bosanquet observes that the 
State “includes the entire hierardiy of institutions by which 
life is determined, from the family to the trade, mid from the 
trade to the Church and the University. It includes all of 
them not as the mere collection of the growths of the country, 
but as the structure which gives life and meaning to the 
political whole, while receiving from it mutual adjustment, 
and therefore, expansion and a more liberal air.^° 

The Pluralists argue that the State is not the all-absorbing 
unique association which the Monists thought it to be. The 
State, according to them, is only ohe of the many associations 
which exist together in the community. They argue that the 
social, religious and economic associations represent the 
interests of their members more truly than does the state, 
and receive from them more perfect obedience. These 
associations are, therefore, as sovereign as the State is for 
its purpose. Prof H. J. Laski in his “Authority in the Modem 
State” comes to the conclusion that the community in respect 
of its various associations is “basically federal in nature”.^ ^ 

Swami Dayananda’s views regarding the position of the 
State in the community strikes a via media between the two 
schools of thought discussed above. He does not, on the one 
hand, hold the State to be'an all-absorbing association and, 
on the other, relegate it to a minor place in the community. 
According to him, the State is an association within the 
community indeed, but it is the most important of all 
associations. He does hot deny the existence of cultural 
(Vidya Sabha) and religious (Dharma Sabha) assodations, 
but he insists that these must Work in co-operation with the 
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State, the political association. Dr. Maclver*s conclusion 
regarding the position of the State was anticipated by 
Dayananda nearly half-a-century earlier and stated, I believe, 
in a clearer way. Dr. Maciver observes: "The State has its own 
unique functions, that of protecting and organising all the 
others, protecting each in the fulfilment of its essential 
service, co-ordinating them all under its common law, lending 
to each the aid of its central organisation. The State has in 
its own political way to adjust the respective claims and 
further ^e respective ends of all the associations, groups, 
and smaller communities whose single common instrument 
it is.^i* 

Dr. Maciver has not clearly stated how the State would 
simply confine itself to the functions of protecting and not 
encroach upon the functions of other associations within the 
community. Swami Dayananda says that the political 
assembly should not make any law which affects the culture 
and religion of the community without the consent of the 
Vidya Sabha and the Dharma Sabha. In this way the 
important associations of the community would be brought 
in close contact with one another. The State would protect 
the general interests of the community, while’ the other 
associations would look to the promotion of their own interests 
in their respective spheres. In case of conflict among these 
associations the political assembly in consultation with the 
bodies concerned would arbitrate. It must be noted, {lowever, 
that in Swami Dayananda’s conception of the life of the 
community, cooperation and not conflict is the basic 
principle. 

He cites a verse from the Yajurveda in his Rigvedadi 
Bhashya Bhumika to show the organic nature of the whole 
community. He explains it in the following, manner: "God 
declares that full strength is my arms, good work, the organs 
of sense and mind are my hands, and politics, valour, 
patience, and knowledge are like my soul. A good state is like 
my back. Army and Treasury are like belly, the Happiness 
and Prosperity of subjects are my neck and navel. Trade 
and Statistics are my thighs, the unity and cooperation of 
the subjects and the political assembly are like my knees. 
Those who do the excellent work of protecting the subjects 
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in the manner indicated above are like all the limbs of my 
body."!® 

In his Rigveiiadi Bhashya he has emphasised at many 
places the need for cooperation between the rulers and the 
ruled.*^ According to him, there cannot be any prosperity nor 
even good government without the identification of the 
interests of those who are charged with the task of governing 
and those.who are to be governed. All the individuals in the 
community are to be inspired by the common ideal of 
promoting Dharma and increasing ^e material and spiritual 
happiness of the body politic. It is needless to say that in 
these days of class consciousness and class hostility 
Dayananda’s ideal should be placed in the forefront of all 
schemes and programmes of reform. But the difficulty is that 
the modem world has almost entirely lost sight of the 
philosophy of life, without which such co-operation is 
impossible. Dayananda was fully aware of it and hence he 
reiterated again and again the supreme need of upholding 
Dharma in every sphere of human activity. 

V. Dayananda on the form of government 

It has already been noticed that Swami Dayananda did 
not formulate his political ideas in the form of a thesis. He 
put his original ideas in the form of commentaries on the 
ancient texts as was the traditional custom of philosophers 
in India. However orthodox an interpreter of the culture and 
civilisation of an ancient past might be, he cannot completely 
shake off the influence of the environment in which he lives. 
Swami Dayananda made a crusade against the Westernisation 
of India but he could not be immune from the influence of 
democratic and republican ideas which were imported from 
the west. Hence we find him attributing republican ideas not 
only to the Vedas but also to the Dharma Shastras. 

All the eminent orientalists who have written on Indo- 
Aiyan polity are of opinion that monarchy was the normal 
form of government in the Vedic age. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal 
observes : "The early Vedas know only monarchy. Departure 
from this nonnal constitution was made in post-Vedic times.”^® 
Dr. P. Bose Says : "The Government by the king was the 
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normal polity of the early as also of the late Aryans in 
India.”^^ But long before the researches of these scholars 
Swami Dayananda saw, rather with a vision, 

refbrences to Republicanism in the Vedas. Wherever he fuids 
the term Raja he interprets it as Sabhapati or president He 
is of opinion that no human being can occupy Ihe position of 
king. God is the only king whom all should obey. Only that 
State prospers in whidi the people firmly believe that the all- 
powerful God is the protector of the people, that He is the 
bestower of knowledge and happiness and that He alone is 
the king in all respects.^^ 

Swami Dayananda is dead against the rule by one man. 
In hi& Satyartha Prakash he says that absolute power should 
not be entrusted to one man. An autocratic king neve^ allows 
others to be equal to himself. His own personality overshadows 
that of others. As a tiger eats up the other strong and plump 
beasts, so does a man being entrusted with autocratic power 
destroy other aspiring persons. He would somehow or other 
rob and unjustly pimish those who would show the least sign 
of prosperity. In his Rigvedadi Bhashya Bhumika he observes 
that where one man is obeyed as king, all the subjects are 
condemned to live in misery. They suffer from the paucity of 
the best things.^^ In another place he says that the king is 
also called murderer of subjects because out of his greediness 
he destroys the substance of the subjects. It is not proper, 
therefore, to elect one man as king.^^ Again, he declaims that 
an autocrat is sure to be partial in order to fulfil his own 
selfish ends.^^ The story of Gobargand which he relates with 
great gusto illustrates the supreme contempt which 
Dayananda felt for autocracy 

Swami Dayananda admitted the necessity of having a 
President for representing the unity of the State. The President 
is to be elected by the people. The right of ruling the people 
is to be conferred by the people themselves.^^ The man who 
is learned, pious, highly spoken of by judges, whose conduct 
satisfies all the subjects, should be obeyed as Wesident.^^ The 
candidate for Presidentship should be thoroughly examined 
first and if he is found to be highly learned and righteous, 
with # disposition to do good to all, he should be elected as 
President of the State.^ The President then, according to 
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Dayananda’s ideal, should not be a dark horse as the 
Presidential candidates of the U.SA. oftw are. 

It would be interesting to examine in this connection hdw 
Dayananda could fit in his theory of republicanism with the 
divine right of kingship theory, whidi is palpable in the 
Dhairma Shastras. Manu Samhita declares that God has 
created king by taking particles from Indra, Vayu, YSma, 
Surya, Agni, Varuna, Chandra and Kuvera.*® Dayananda 
interprets this verse as meailing to say that the President 
must be powerful like electricity; he should be as dear as air 
or one’s own life to the people, he should be as impartial as 
Yama the king of Death, he should, like the sun, dispel the 
darkness of ignorance and make manifest learning, justice 
and piety, like Agni he should destroy the wicked, he should 
bind the wicked as Varuna does, he should administor to the 
happiness of the best people as Chandra or Moon does, and 
be able to fill up the treasury like Kuvera.^^ If such an 
allegorical interpretation of kingship be accepted, the theory 
of divine origin or divine right of kingship emerges. Jayaswal 
holds that “The Hindu theory of kingship was not permitted 
to degenerate into a divine imposture and profane autocracy.”^ 
This contention is not accepted by U. N. Ghoshal, who cites 
the concluding verse of Chapter VIII of Santi Parvan 
(Mahabharata), dnd argues that the king was regarded as 
equal to a devata and not as a mere Naradevata.^® Dr. N. C. 
Banerjee, on the other hand, supports Dayananda’s , and, 
therefore, Jayaswal’s theory and says : “Hindu kingship was 
not a divine institution. The righteous king was venerated as 
a beneficent spirit and was often spoken of as a deva, though 
this did not by any means characterise kingship as something 
divine no more than the other institutions or cheated objects.”®® 
Whatever might be the agreement or difference of opinion on 
this particular point between Dayananda and the modem 
researchers, the angle of vision of the former is entirely 
different from that of the latter. The modem researchers are 
simply unfolding the historic polity of the ancient indo- 
Aryahs, whereas Dayananda is laying down the norm or 
model for the future polity of India. 

We have seen that Swami Dayananda was in favour of 
republican form of government. A republic, might be oligarchic 
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or democratic in constitution. Which of these two forms 
appealed to him? He has nowhere given a clear answer to this 
question, but froin the general tenor of his arguments we may 
conclude that, he was in favour of an aristocracy within 
democracy, which, according to the high authority of Bryce, 
is the most perfect form of government. He speaks of election 
of the president and councillors by the people, which shows 
that he advocates the cause of democracy. But those who are 
to be elected must be men of light and learning. In many 
passages of his Rig Veda Bhashya he has emphasised the 
need for electing only the most learned and pious men as 
councillors. He observes that if the persons entrusted with 
state affairs are men of learning and if they make united 
efforts with one united coumcil they would be able to secure 
great power for the State.^^ 

VI. The three Assemblies 

While Raja Rammohun was in favour of a rigid separation 
of the Legislature, Executive and Judiciary, Swami Dayananda 
advocated a close interdependence of these bodies. He opines 
that the Assembly should be presided over by the King, but 
the King and the Assembly should be interdependent on each 
other. Both the King and the assembly should be controlled 
by the people. But the people in their turn should be governed 
by the Assembly. He held up something like .the British 
Constitution as the ideal. The people are to be the: ultimate 
sovereign. They are vested with the power of electing the 
members of the Assembly. Thus he writes : "Let all men, 
therefore, elect the most learned men, as members of the 
Educational Assembly (Vidya Sabha), the most devout men, 
as members of the Religious Assembly (Dharma Sabha) and 
men of the most praiseworthy character as members of the 
Legislative Assembly (the Rajya Sabha).^^ He sets up, however, 
exceptionally high qualifications for the membership of these 
assemblies. He sternly warns against the election of "ignorant 
fools” to tKese assemblies. The members of Assemblies must 
be not only learned but also be men of good deeds. Their 
minds should be controlled by practising meditation and 
yqi^fHe reminds the electors that he who cannot control his 
ospr-'mind and senses, can never keep the people imder 
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\ control.®^ The great teacher lays down the eternally true 
principle of popular goveinment when he says : “Let all 
members and leaders always walk in the path of rectitude, 
keep the senses under perfect control and keep aloof from 
sin.” This is far more comprehensive than the pious resolution 
passed by certain political parties to elect only those who 
possess integrity and efficiency. 

Swami Dayananda does not clearly explain the interrelation 
between the three assemblies. He merely states : ‘Let the 
three Assemblies harmoniously work together, and make 
good laws, and let all abide by those laws. Let them all be 
of one mind in affairs that promote the happiness of all.’®^ 
This is an ideal no doubt. But there may arise conflicts 
between the three assemblies. The voice of which body would 
prevail in that case? It appears that Swami Dayananda 
would allow autonomy to educational and religious bodies, 
deferring to the three assemblies, he says : “Let each discuss 
and decide subjects that concern it.” Normally the Political 
or Legislative assembly should not interfere with the decision 
arrived at by the Educational and Religious Assemblies. But 
the Legislative Assembly cannot hold itself totally aloof in 
educational and religious matters. One writer contends that 
Swami Dayananda ‘subjects the political ruldrs of the state 
to the spiritual leaders of the community; the Rajya Sabha 
is subject to the guidance of the Dharma Sabha’.®® But no 
where does the Swami make such a statement. 

The Dharma Sabha is to consist of the most devout people. 
They need not be ascetics. But the intervention of ascetics is 
sought in the case of equality of votes for the supporters and 
opponents of a proposal in the Rtqya Sabha. He does not 
entrust the President with a casting vote. The matter is 
referred to the arbitration of the Sannyasis, who having 
forsaken the world and received enlightenment, are in a 
position to take a dispassionate view of the matter. ®® Here 
he is probably thinking of an extraordinary circumstance, 
and not providing an institutional check on the Rqjya Sabha. 
The members of the Vidya Sabha, Dharma Sabha and the 
R^ya Sabha must belong to the orders of Brahmacharis, 
Grihastas and Vanaprasthis, and not of Sannyasis. The 
members of the Sabha must be conversant with the four 
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Vedas and the science of religion. They must also be keen 
logicians and masters of language. Swami Dayan^da is so 
much obsessed with the requisite qualifications of members 
that he states : "Even a meeting of thousands of men can not 
be designated an Assembly, if they be destitute of such high 
virtues as self-control or truthful character, be ignorant of the 
Vedas and be men of no understanding like Sudras. Let no 
man abide by the law laid down by men who are altogether 
ignorant, and destitute of the knowledge of the Veda, for 
whoseover obeys the law propounded by ignorant fools falls 
into hundreds of kinds of sin and vice. Therefore, let not 
ignorant fools be ever made members of the aforesaid three 
Assemblies — Political, Educational and Religious.”®® 

Here he is laying down a principle, which strikes at the 
root of the very existence of the state. The observance of law 
is made here conditional. The citizens are given the right to 
disobey a law laid down by such people as are ignorant of the 
Vedas. Who is to decide whether the makers of a law are duly 
qualified or not? If that right is given to individual citizens, 
chaos and confusion would follow. One may argue that 
Swami Dayananda is here denying the right of the British 
authorities, whp were certainly not conversant with the 
Vedas, to make law and consequently to govern India. In that 
case he may be said to have anticipated Mahatma Gandhi’s 
doctrine of Civil Disobedience. 

A professor of Political Science accuses Swami Dayananda 
of advocating a theocratic State.®^ But theocracy has been 
defined in the Oxford Universal Dictionary as ‘a form of 
Government in which God (or a deity) is recognised as the 
King or immediate ruler, and his laws are taken as the 
statute-book of the Kingdom, these laws being usually 
administered by a priestly order as his ministers and agents; 
hence (loosely) a system of government by a sacerdotal order, 
claiming a divine commission.’ No one was a greater enemy 
of the priestly class than Swami Dayananda. He never refers 
to the King as the vicegerent of God. He explains away 
Manii’s observation (VII. 4-5) that the king has been made 
out of the essence of Indra, Vayu, Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, 
Moon and the lord of riches. He refrains from quoting Manu’s 
dic|]im that the king is the great divinity in the shape of a 
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man. As he is hgainst the hereditaiy priilciple of succession 
even to the caste one is bOm,' he provides for thS election of 
the king by the people.'^^ Having spoken of the election of 
members of the Assembly, he' writes : "Let that great man 
among them, who possesses most ' excellent qualities, is 
highly accomplished, and bears most honourable character, 
be made the Head or President of the Political Assembly 
He designates this President as King. Dayahanda, therefore, 
is not ah upholder of theocracy, not even of benevolent 
monarchy. He concludes the Chapter on Raja Dharma indeed 
with the observation: “We are the subjects of the Lord of the 
Universe— the King of Kings, He is our true King and we are 
all His humble servants. May . we in this world, through His 
mercy, be privileged to occupy kingly and. other high offices 
and may He make us the means of advicing His eternal 
justice.”^^ The expression of such sentiments alone does not 
make one a believer in theocracy. 

VIL Rule of Law 

Like the ancient Greek philosophers, Swami Dayananda 
held the Law alone as the real king.^*^ He exhorts all to 
remember the teaching of the Vedic text which says : “Verily 
the just Law alone is the true King, yes, the just Law is the 
true religion.”'** He places the Law above the King. In a 
panegyric over the impersonal Law he writes: “The Lou/ alone 
is the true Governor that maintains order among the people. 
The Law: alone is their Protector. The Law keeps awake 
whilst all the people are fast asleep, the wise, therefore, look 
upon the Law above as Dharma or Right. When rightly 
administered the Law makes all men happy but when 
administered wrongly that is, without due consideration as 
to the requirements of justice it ruins the king. All the four 
classes would become corrupt, all order would come to an end, 
there would be nothing but chaos and corruption if the Laws 
were not properly enforced. Where the Law — ^which is likened 
unto a fear-inspiring man, black in colour and with red eyes — 
striking fear into the hearts of the people, and preventing 
them from committing crimes, rules supreme, there the 
people never go astray, and consequently live in happiness, 
if it be administered by a just and learned man... The Law 
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rightly administered by the King greatly promotes the practice 
of virtue, acquisition of wealth amd secures the attainment 
of the heart-felt desires of his people. But the same Law 
destroys the King who is sensual, indolent, crafty, malevolent, 
mean and low-minded.” This passage clearly shows that 
Swami Dayananda was a true democrat, and not a monardiist, 
though for the sake of making a show of conforming to the 
usages of the ancient law-givers he used the term King for 
the het d of the executive and President of the Legislative 
Assemoly. He takes care, however, to note that the King 
along with the Assembly should be controlled by the people.^^ 

The English Constitution has got a famous legal fiction 
that the King can do no wrong. Swami Dayananda, howeyer, 
does not admit the necessity of placing any one above the 
Law. He does not like to provide even a separate set of judicial 
courts for the trial of King and other high officers. Manu 
states that for the offence for which an ordinary person would 
be punished with a fine or one Karsapanam, a penalty of one 
thousand Karsapanas should be imposed upon the King, if 
he is found guilty thereof.^^ Dayananda upholds this dictum 
and elaborates it by stating that while the punishment 
inflicted on the king should be thousand times heavier than 
on an ordinary person, the penalty on icing’s minister should 
be eight hundred times, the official lower than him seven 
hundred, and one still lower six hundred and so on. He 
further states that even the lowest official, such as a constable 
should be punished not less than eight times as heavily as 
ari ordinary man would be. He argues that if the Government 
servants are not punished more severely than ordinary 
people, they would tyrannise over them.^^ He raises in this 
connection the interesting question as to who will punish, 
high dignitaries of the state like the King and Lord Chief 
Justice? He himself supplies the answer that ftie Assembly 
should punish them. He further raises the question : ‘Why 
will the King and other high personages allow the assembly 
to punish them?* He gives the following cogent reasoning : 
“What is a king but a man endowed with virtue and favoured 
by fortune. Were he to go unpunished, why would others obey 
the law? Besides if the people and other persons in authority 
and ti^e Assembly would deem it just and necessary to punish 
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the King, how can he single-handed refuse to si^er 
punishment?” This line of aigument clearly shows that he 
advocated virtually a republican system, under whidi the 
King and not his ministers, is to be impeached. lie adduces 
another argument in favour of punishing the misdeeds of the 
King. "Were the King and other high personages to go free, 
the King, ministers, and other men of influence and power 
would simply set justice and righteousness at naught, sink 
into the depths of injustice and ruin the people as well as 
themselves.”^*? Sudi principles deserve to be engraved on 
stone and placed in prominent places in all capital cities. 

Swami Dayananda holds up the ideal of impartial judicial 
administration. He writes: "He who violates the law of 
justice— justice that gives power and prosperity, and showers 
happiness like rain from heaven — is ccmsidered as lowest of 
the low by the wise.”^^The Judges are to be appointed by the 
executive authority. They must be highly learned men. 
Swami Dayananda is not in favour of complete separation of 
the executive from the judiciary. He suggests that over each 
of the ten thousand villages there should be two chief 
executive officers. One of them is to remain in the provincial 
capital and another to be on a continuous tour watching the 
judicial administration of the whole area under his jurisdiction. 
If the latter finds any instances of miscarriage of justice 
anywhere, he must award heavy punishment on the officers 
concerned. The King is given the power of detecting cases of 
bribery and miscarriage of justice throughout the realm. He 
is asked to confiscate all the possessions of a person who is 
found guilty of giving an upjust decision. Such a person is 
also to be banished to a place from where he can never return. 
The stern Sannyasin has got no soft comer for the corrupt 
judges, magistrates and other public administrators. He 
reiterates that if the corrupt officials go unpunished, others, 
would feel encouraged to commit similar wicked crimes. Long 
before the setting up of the Anti-Cormption Department 
Swami Dayananda required the inspeoting Governor to have 
detectives under him for studying the conduct of Government 
officials. 

VIII. Functions of Government 

To Swami Dayananda, Government is the agent of the 
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cOhimuhity. It has not only to provide security against 
internal and' external dangers, but also to promote the 
highest 'aims of human life. Some of the functions he entrusts 
to Government are peculiar. For example, he writes : "It is 
the duty of the King and other good and learned men to 
examine all men thoroughly and then place every one of them 
into one of the four classes — ^Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya 
and Sudra — according to his qualifications and merits.’^'^ He 
cites the authority of Apastamba Sutra in which it is laid 
down : “A low class man may, by leading a virtuous life rise 
to the level of a higher class man and should be ranked as 
su^. In the like manner a high class man can by leading 
a sinful life, sink down to the level of a class lower than his, 
and should be considered as such." In replying to an objection 
to the effect that a family may have only one son and if he 
be taken away from it and entrusted to a different class, the 
family would die out, Swamfji states that no such thing will 
happen, "because the State — the Political and Educational 
Assemblies — ^will provide them with children of their own 
class in exchange for their own children, hence, there will be 
no confusion or chaos in the society."^^ This practically 
means that the State takes the responsibility of providing 
vocational guidance to all children. Swami Dayananda does 
not give any details regarding the stupendous task of 
examining the potential capacity and talents of milliohs of 
children, uprooting them from their natural families and 
transplanting them into such ones as have got aptitudes, 
similar to those of the children concerned. It is doubtful 
whether any Government is competent enough to carry out 
such a task satisfactorily. 

Absolute equality in the economic condition of the people 
does not ma'ice any appeal to Dayananda. He admits tiie need 
of allowing the citizens to hold private property.*^ He believes 
in the inequality of the division of wealth but at the same 
time apprehends that the rich might give trouble to the 
Government. So he admonishes the ridi people never to 
quairrel with the Government^ The ridi are to utilise their 
wealth in making the life of the poor better and happier.^* 

Swami Dayananda lays great emphasis on the maintenance 
of a strong army. He sees no o^er way of maintaining 
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independence of the state than the raising up of a strong 
defensive force Within the Country. The professional soldiers 
alone would not be sufficient for protecting the State against 
external aggressions'.- So he advises the government to impart 
military training to all the subjects. Had Dayananda been a 
believer in the four-fold caste system with a four-fold division 
of labour it would not have been ' possible for him to 
recomtUend such a ’step. 

Following the lead of Manu, Swami Dayananda states the 
function of government to be as follows: — ^the President and 
the assembly should try to secure what has not already been 
gained, to. protect that which has been secured, to increase 
that which has been protected and to utilise the enhanced 
wealth in disseminating the 'Vedic knowledge and Dharma, 
and in supporting the students, religious teachers as well as 
the disabled and the orphans.^^ Enhancement of national 
wealth is, to Dayananda, the primary duty, next in importance 
only to the safeguarding of independence of the States. He 
condemns the government which does not look to the increase 
of national wealth. 

The Government, according to him, is the guardian and 
protector of those who are not able to earn their livelihood 
either because of disease and infirmity or because they are 
too young to take care of themselves. Swami Dayananda 
specially mentions the case of the wife and minor children 
of the deceased officers who are entitled to the support of the 
Government. If, however, any of them takes to vicious life, 
he or she should not receive any help.'’^ 

IX. Social Reform 

Swami Dayananda hardly makes any distinction between 
the functions of society and those of Government. He holds 
that *11; is the duty of the ruler and other responsible persons 
to sOe that all the four .classes discharge their duties 
faitlifully*. He entrusts the function of regulating marriage 
custonts to Oovemment. As he is laying down the ideal of 
national, state, he has no hesitation in stating that the 
Goyemment. should make laws with a view to ensuring social 
happ^ess. Accoi’cling to him it is the imperative duty of the 
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State to prohibit early marriage, polygamy and polyandry. He 
considers the fortieth or even the forty-eighth year as the best 
time for a man to contract marriage, because according to 
him, ‘the tissues, organs and secretions of the body readi 
their highest state of perfection’ about the fortieth year.^^ But 
in no case should a man many before his twenty-fifth year. 
In the case of women the lowest permissible age of marriage 
should be sixteen, and the maximum should not ordinarily 
exceed twenty-four. This is a surprisingly modem view. The 
great Sannyasin was far in advance of his time. The Credit 
of starting an agitation for raising the age of marriage is 
usually given to. B. M. Malabari, whose first writing on this 
subject was published in 1884, that is, one year after the 
death of Dayananda. If the people of our country take a vow 
of adhering to the instraction of Swamiji the pressure of 
population will be relaxed to a considerable extent. 

Dayananda was opposed to the arranging of marriage by 
parents and guardians. He writes: “Even if parents ever think 
of arranging a match, it should, under no circumstances, ever 
be done without the consent of their children, for when people 
choose their partners of life themselves, there is less likelihood 
of mutual disagreement and the children bom of such a union 
are also of a superior order. There is nothing but trouble in 
store for those whose marriage is not of their own choice."^ 
This, however, does not mean that Swam! Dayananda is in 
favour of free and unrestricted mixing of young men ^d 
women. He lays down a highly cautious procedure. Both the 
boys and the girls are to have an elaborate course of education 
during which they are required to follow strictly the mles of 
Brahmacharya. When some six or twelve months are left for 
the completion of their education and Brahmacharya, 
photographs of boys are to be sent to the Girl’s schools, and 
those of girls to the Boys’ schools. The teachers are to find 
out which of the boys and girls are alike in outward appearance. 
Then they are required to study their diaries. When the 
teachers find that a male and a female student resemble each 
other in disposition, temperament, character and 
accomplishments they are to place the photo and diary of the 
two ill the hands of each other. If the parties cohceriied 
express their willingness to marry they should be allowed to 
have a talk in the presence of their teachers, parents and 
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otiher respectable people. If they have to seek an answer on 
a private matter, the question may be put in writing and 
handed over to the other party. The answer would ^ written 
then and there privately and passed on to the interrogator 
in the presence of the assembly. Swami Dayananda, the 
Sannyasin feels that even under such restrictions love may 
spring up. He, therefore, states: "As soon as they feel that 
their love for each other is strong enough to entitle them to 
marry and have consequently, made up their mind to do so, 
the very best arrangement should be made with regard to 
their diet so that their bodies, that had weakened through 
the practice of rigid discipline and hard life ofBrahmacharya, 
and strict devotion to studies, may soon gain in flesh and 
strength just as the new moon grows into the full moon.”^^ 
The primary object of marriage is not enjoyment but the 
production of healthy children for the community. Swami 
Dayananda considered it permissible for the pair to have the 
maximum of ten children. He prohibits them to have a larger 
number. 

Menu and other ancient law-givers had no objection to a 
male person having more than one wife. Manu says that a 
sharp-tongued wife speaking unpleasant things is to be 
superseded immediately.^^ But some of his commentators do 
not agree with himi Thus Medhatithi, Kulluka and 
Raghavananda say that harshness of speech is not a serious 
defect and that it should be forgiven. Then again Manu allows 
the husband to marry again if his wife is always sick.^^ But 
Dayananda does not permit him to do so, though as a 
concession to the weakness of his flesh he is ready to allow 
him to contract Myoga-.®° 

His fascination for the Vedic culture and civilisation led 
Swami Dayananda to prescribe Niyoga. Neither the 
prescription of Parasara nor the powerful advocacy of his 
Bengali contemporary, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, could 
persuade him to agree to the second marriage of a widow. The 
utmost concession he would make was that a woman could 
remarry only if her first marriage had not bem consummated. 
It must be said, however, to the credit of Dayananda that he 
dM hot believe in a double standard of hiorality for men and 
women. He states: "Remarriage is absolutely prohibited in 
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the case of a twice-born man or woman (i. e. , one belonging 
to a Brahmdha, Kshatriya, Or Vaiayd class), who has had 
sexual iiitercourse with his or her consent. He adduces four 
arguments iii support of the position he has taken up. The 
first argument refers really to a case of divorce, and it runs 
as follows : "Diminution of IbVe between the husband and the 
wife, since either of them can desert the other whenever he 
or she so desires, and marry {mother person.” The three Other 
ar^ments apply to the case of persons whose spouse is dead. 
He states th{it “on the death of one party, the other will take 
away the property of his or her deceased cOnsort when he or 
she marries again. This will give rise to family disputes. 
Secondly, if a widow re-marries, many a noble family will be 
blotted out of existence, and its property destroyed. Lastly, 
re-marriage involves loss of true conjugal love imd infraction 
of duty towards the departed husband or wife.”®^ The first two 
arguments are weak. A male Hindu seldom gets a share of 
his father-in-law’s property. The woman who remarries does 
not get a share of the property of her deceased husband. The 
third argument might have ^en accepted as an expression 
of a high ideal, if the. Swamiji had not permitted Niyoga. 

The distinction between marriage and Niyoga is thus 
explained by him : “(a) A married couple can produce children 
up to the limit of ten while that connected hy Niyoga can not 
produce more than two or four, (b) Just as marriage is allowed 
only in the case of a bachelor and a maid, likewise only a 
widow and a widower can enter into the relation- of Niyoga, 
but never a bachelor and a maid, (c) A married couple lives 
together, but not that connected by Niyoga. Such persons 
should come together only when they intend to generate a new 
life. Whether JViyoga is contracted for the benefit of the widow 
or of the widower, the relation is dissolved after the second 
conception. Let the widow rear the children for two or three 
years and hand them to her husband by Niyoga, in case it 
has been entered into for his behoof. In this way a widow cem 
give l»rth to two children for herself and two for each of the 
four. husbands by Niyoga. Similarly a widower can beget two 
children for hipisplf and two for eadi .of the four wives by 
Niy<^. Thus ten children in all can.be produced by means 
of l^oga." He quotes the authority of the Rig Veda (X. 85.45) 
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in support of his contention. This particular passage says 
"take unto thyself the eleventh husband by Niyogc^.” Swami 
Oayananda would not permit the remarriage of a widow with 
a second husband, though he is ready to connive at her 
contracting Mynga with as many as eleven persons. He is not 
prepared to accept Parasara as authoritative. To him Manu 
Smriti is the only authentic text, but even here he considers 
some of its verses as interpolations.^^ 

X. Ideas on Education 

The most fruitful ideas of Swami Dayananda are to be 
found in the field of education. By taking considerable liberty 
in interpreting a verse of Manu (VII. 152) he quotes it to say 
: "Both State and Society should make it compulsory upon all 
to send their children (both male and female) to school after 
the fifth or eighth year. It should be made a penal offence 
to keep a child at home after that age. This great ascetic 
found that without imparting education compulsorily to all 
the boys and girls of school-going age it was impossible to 
revive the glory of India. Long before Gokhale he discovered 
the supreme necessity of making education compulsory. He 
knew that mere appeal to the reason or even the sentiment 
of the people would not make them send their sons and 
daughters to educational institutions. He, therefore, said that 
those who would refuse to send their children to schools 
should be held guilty of the breach of law and consequently 
punished by law. It may be mentioned in this connection that 
though primary education has been made compulsory in 
many cities and towns, yet nowhere has a single case been 
filed against parents or guardians who have failed to s/^d 
their wards to schools. 

The educational institutions to which Swami Dayananda 
directs the people to send their children are not to be of the 
ordinary type. He is not a supporter of co-^education. There 
should be absolutely separate institutions for boys and girls. 
All the employees of a Girls’ school should be women and not 
even a male child of the age of five should be allowed to enter 
it. Similar restriction as regards women should be followed 
in a Boys’ school. 
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The schools are to be residential ones. They are to be 
situated at a distance of at least five miles from a town or 
village. Swami Dayananda wants to subject the pupils to a 
hard course of discipline. He writes: "All the schools should 
be treated alike in the matter of food, drink, dress, seats etc. 
Be they princes or princesses or the children of beggars, all 
should practise asceticism. They should not be allowed to see 
their parents, or hold any communication whatever with 
them. Being thus freed from all Worldly worries and. cares, 
they should devote themselves heart and soul to their studies. 
Their tutors should accompany them in all their recreations, 
so that they may not fall into any mischief, get indolent or 
naughty.”^^ The reason why he insists on students cutting off 
all connection with their family during the long years of study 
is that ill case they go home during vacations or write letters 
to their parents and relatives, their minds would be distracted 
and they may fall from their ideal of leading an austere life. 
It is easy for a Sannyasin, who has no attachment whatsoever, 
to prescribe such a rule but it is difficult for students and 
their parents to follow it. 

There is hardly any greater champion of the rights of 
women in the nineteenth century than Swami Dayananda. 
He considers it unjust for a widower to marry a virgin. He 
insisted on absolute equality for women so far as education 
was concerned. He did not preclude the women from studying 
the Vedas. He quotes the following from the Atharva Veda 
(XI. -16.3.18) : "Just as boys acquire sound knowledge and 
culture by the practice of Brahmacharya and then marry girls 
of their ov/n choice, who are young, well educated, loving and 
of like temperament, so should a girl practise Brahmacharya, 
study the Veda and other sciences and thereby perfect her 
knowledge, refine her character, give her hand to a man of 
her own choice, who is young, learned and loving.” He also 
shows from the Satapatha Brahmana and the Shrauta Sutra 
that women were entitled to read the Vedas and recite the 
Vedic hymns. He adduces cogent reasons from the social and 
political points of view for imparting high education to 
women : *^ow if the husband be well-educated and the wife 
ignorant or vice versa there will be a constant state of warfare 
in the house. Besides if women were not to study, where will 
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ihe teachers for Girls’ Schools come from? Nor could ever the 
affairs of the State, the administration of justice, and the 
duties of married life, that are required of both husband and 
wife be carried, on properly without thorough education (of 
men and women).”^ 

Hie period of training in educational institutions covers 
a period of twenty-two years for men.‘He takes care to explain 
that education does not merely mean studying a number of 
books. He states that education consists of physical, moral, 
intellectual and spiritual training. Physical training must go 
side by side with the practising of simple processes of Yoga. 
“By the increase”, he emphasises, “of bodily strength and 
activity, the intellect becomes so subtle that it can easily 
grasp the most abstruse and profound subjects.”^^ He requires 
the students to be familiar with the Gandharva Veda or the 
science of Music. He had no first-hand knowledge of Plato’s 
Republic, in which we find an almost exact parallel to his idea 
of education. According to Plato Music is expected to generate 
a growing love of righteousness and if gymnastics is a 
training of the body for the sake of the mind, music is a direct 
training of the mind, intended to temper and correct the 
elements of ‘spirit’ and to elicit the nascent power of reason. 
Dayananda requires the students to learn all the different 
parts of music such as, tunes, modes, modifications of modes, 
times, harmony and refrain. “They should also learn singing, 
pla 3 ring, and dancing, etc., properly, but chiefly singing and 
playing of the Sama Veda Mantras on musical instruments.” 
He prohibits the students from singing love songs. 

The full period of training for a male student covers 
twenty-two years in the following way: 

(1) .Phonetics, Panini’s Grammar and Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya — 3 years. 

(2) Nirukta of Yaska— 8 months. 

(3) Prosody by Pingala — 4 months. 

(4) Manu-Smriti, Ramayana, and portions of 
Mah'abharata — 1 year. 

(5) "'he six Darsanas and the ten Upanisads— 2 years. 

(6) Ali the four Vedas and Brahmanas — 6 years. 

(7) Medical Science---4 years. 
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(8) Science of Music, Arithmetic, Algebra, ^Greometiy, 
Geography^ Geology and Astronomy-^ years.. 

(9) Science of Government — 2 years. 

He divides this course into two parts — Civil and hfilitary. In 
the former he includes the art of governing people, protecting 
their life and property, developing the wealth and resources 
of the country, making the people happy and contented by the 
right administration of justice — ^protecting the good and 
punishing the wicked. The students are also required to make 
themselves familiar with different kinds of drills, use of 
firearms, principles of military organisation, tactics and 
strategy. 

Swami Oayananda thus propounds an ambitious and all- 
round scheme of education. Whereas the traditional school of 
thought required one to devote twelve years to the study of 
Grammar, he allots only three years to the same. It would 
require a superhuman intellect indeed to master within two 
years Political Science, Economics and Military Science, both 
practical and theoretical. He expected the students to learn 
so many things so quickly because he insisted on their single- 
minded devotion to studies, to their practice of Brahmacharya, 
and to the quality of teachers. 

He lays down that only those persons are qualified to 
discharge the duties of teachers who are masters of their art 
and are imbued with piety. He holds that the following 
categories of persons are incompetent tO' become teachers-r— 
those who enter an assembly or another man’s house uninvited, 
who occupy seats above their rank, talk too much without 
being asked to, and are credulous by nature.^^ He holds up 
the following ideal for teachers and the taught: "The teachers 
should so endeavour as to produce in their sdiolars such good 
qualities as truthfulness in word, deed and thought, culture, 
self-control, gentleness of disposition, perfect development of 
mind and body, so that they may become well-yeto^d in the 
Vedas and ^astras. The teachers should plways be diligent 
in eradicating the evil habits of their scholars and in imparting 
knowledge. The scholars should always cultivate self-control, 
meii^l tranquillity, love for their tutors, thoughtfulness and 
h^its of diligence.”^^ He wanted to train up ideal citizens, 
who would be able to liberate India from foreign domination. 
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XI. On Foreign Rule 

This was the ultimate object of Swami Dayananda. He 
believed that from the time of Swayambhuva Manu to that 
of the Pandavas the Aryas were the paramount power 
' throughout the world.''^ But with great regret he notes: "At 
the present moment, let alone governing foreign coiintries, 
the Aryas through indolence, negligence, and mutual discord 
and ill-luck do not possess a free, independent, iminterrupted 
and fearless rule even over their own country. Whatsoever 
rule is left to them, is being crushed under the heel of the 
foreigner. There are only a few independent states left. When 
a country falls upon evil days, the natives have to bear untold 
misery and suffering. Say what you will, the indigenous 
native rule is by far the best. A foreign government, perfectly 
free from religious prejudices, impartial towards all — the 
natives and foreigners — ^kind, beneficent and just to the 
natives like their parents though it may be, can never render 
the people perfectly happy. It is extremely difficult to do 
away with differences in language, religion, education, customs 
and manners, but without doing that the people can never 
fully effect mutual good and accomplish their object.” Being 
conscious of the obstacles to the forging‘of national unity in 
India, he tried to make Hindi the national language, the 
Vedas the basis of Indian religion, and the Gurukula training 
the ideal educational system for our country. An orthodox 
Hindu Sannyasin named Ala Ram filed a case against him 
and cited the passage quoted above as an instande of his 
seditious activity. P. Harrison, the District Magistrate of 
Allahabad wrote in his verdict : "The general' tehOur Of 
Dayana.nda’6 preaching seems to me to be rather On 
exhortation to reform, with perhaps a view to the ultimate 
restoration of the government to native hands. It is practically 
admitted by Dayananda that there are inherent deflects in the 
qualities of the modern Hindus' which disable them from 
governing themselveb.”^^ 

But Swami Dayananda was sure toat toe British rule 
could not ba permanent Speahing of the general caus^^^ 
which load to pblitical changes he wrote; ^n this world, oyer 
which a just God presides^ toe rule of toe proud, the uhjust 
and the ignorant cannot last very long. It is also a law of 

F.— -27 
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nature that the accumulation of wealth in a community out 
of all proportion to its needs and requirements brings in its 
train indolence, je^ousy, mutual hatred, lustfulne^s, luxury, 
and neglect of duty, whi^ put an end to all soimd learning 
and' education, whose place is . usurped by evil customs, 
manners and practices like the use of meat and wine, diild 
inarriage and licentiousness. Besides, when people acquire 
perfection in the military science and the art of war, and tiie 
army becomes so formidable that no one in the whole world 
can stand it on a field of battle, pride and party-spirit 
increase among them who then become unjust. Thereafter 
they lose all power either through mutual dissensions, or a 
strong man from among families of little importance rises to 
distinction and is powerful enough to subjugate them, just as 
Shivaji and Govinda Singh rose against the Mohammedan 
rule and completely annihilated the Mussalman power in 
India.”^^ In the last sentence he betrays his ignorance of the 
history of India in the seventeenth century indeed, but he is 
perfectly right in his diagnosis of the causes of fall of empires. 
Witii an unerring instinct Swami Dayananda hits upon the 
psychological factors which are boimd to bring about the fall 
of a ruling power. He was shrewd enough to hint merely at 
the eventuality of the loss of power by the British, without 
directly mentioning them by name. It is noteworthy that long 
before the rise of ti^e Indian National Congress Swami 
Dayananda included in the curriculum compulsoiy military 
training and the use of fire arms. There is some, truth in the 
.allegations made by Valentine Chirol who held Swami 
Dayananda as a deep-dyed politician aiming at the subversion 
of British rule, ^^cording to him the whole trend of 
Dayanaiida’s teachings was.far less to reform Hinduism than 
to raise it into artive resistance to an alien domination. The 
British Government imnsidered the Aiya Samig as a potentially 
dtmgerous organization till the advent of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The Arya Samqjists made vigorous protests ajgainst such 
allegations and published books and paimphlets to this effect. 

' Cqlvin and his subordinates were hostilo to the Congress 
movement in the Uttar Pradesh. A 3 the Arya Samqj of that 
p^^ce sent some delegates to the Afiahabad session of the 
engross in 1883, the Representative Assembly of the. Arya 
Samqjas there passed a re^lution on the 29th December, 
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1888 and added to the bye-laws a clause to the effect that "No 
Arya Samai as a body will join any political movement 
publicly or privately, directly or indirectly.” Even a great 
patriot like Lala Lajpat Rai abstained from attending the 
Congrass between 1890 and 1892. He writes in his 
autobiography; “When in 1893 the Piunjab invited the Congress 
on the suggestion of Bakshi Jaishi Ram, the Arya Samajists 
felt great hesitation with his sole exception, the Aiya Samajist 
leaders took no conspicuous part in preparation for the 
Congress. This was partly due to the fact that the Arya 
Samajists were preoccupied with internal strife. Some foolish 
members of the Mahatma Samai sent letters to officials 
saying that the leaders of the College section were all at heart 
anti-govemment and wanted to use the Samaj for political 
ends.”^^ It is difficult to ascertain the truth of such allegations. 
But there can be little doubt that Swami Dayananda was a 
great patriot, who directed his followers to become worthy 
citizens of the Indian Republic. 

XIL Swami Dayananda and Mahatma Gandhi 

Despite some fundamental points of difference between 
Swami Dayananda and Mahatma Gandhi, the former may be 
considered as the forerunner of Gandhi and the Morning Star 
of Indian Independence. Both these great men were bom in 
Saurastra. Both were valiant fighters, undaunted by reverses 
and failures. Both held morality and piety to be the very 
backbone of politics. Both were unwilling to make any 
compromise with the forces of evil. Swami Dayananda was 
the first to recognise the importance of Hindi as the lingua 
franca of India. He impressed upon his followers the 
importance of using Swadeshi goods. Under his influence the 
Maharida and all the officials of Jodhpur began to use hand- 
spun and hand-woven cloth. Like Mahatma Gandhi he held 
the wealthy people to be the trustees for the poor. Swami 
Dayananda condemned the caste system based on heredity 
alone. The task of cooking food was entrusted to the Sudras.^^ 
He was prepared to concede a high place in society to a person 
who happened to be bom in a low class. But he was a believer 
in personal purity^ He would not admit to the Arya community 
a person who are accustomed to take meat and wine.^^ 
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His followers proved to be strong champions of the 
untoudiables.* 

Unlike Mahatma Gandhi, Swami Dayananda was a believer 
in war, conquest and consequently of the use of violence, 
wherever necessary. He is not at all averse to the increase 
in one’s power. In waifare he advises the war leaders to cut 
off the enemy’s supply of food and water and destroy the 
reservoirs.^'^ Mahatma Gandhi was reluctant to use violence 
even under the greatest provocation. He wanted to build up 
a new India on the basis of friendship and co-operation 
between the Hindus and Moslems. But Swami Dayananda 
would have nothing to do with the Moslems. His criticism of 
their scripture, manners and customs was most virulent. 
While his contemporary, Ramakrishna Paramahansa was 
building up an organic synthesis of all the faiths and creeds 
and Keshab Chandra Sen was singing the glories of Jesus 
Christ, Swami Dayananda was carrying on a veritable crusade 
simultaneously against image worship, Pauranic religion, 
Islam and Christianity. Swami Dayananda has aptly been 
described as a limb of the church militant. 


The Arya Samej began to admit Harijans within its fold after 
performing the Stujdhi, or purificatory ceremony. Principal Sri 
Ram Sharma States t.'It was when the educational and social 
services in Baroda had been entrusted to the Arya Samejists that 
Dr. Ambedkar was sent on a scholarship to England by the 
Government of the Gaekwad of Baroda. Again it were the Arya 
Saihajists who threw all discretion to the winds at Kottayam in 
Trayahcore and challenged the well entrusted tradition of 
uiiapj^roachability by leading a procession of the castes on to the 
rcM|^ which had been closed to'thsm for centuries.* {The Arya 
SaHtcy and ita impact on Contemporary India, 1965, p.22). 
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Extracts from the petition of Members of the British Indian 
Association and other Native Inhabitants of the Bengal 
Presideruy, complaining for grievances and praying for 
relief 1852* 

To — ^The Right Honourable the Lord Spiritual and 
Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

The humble petition of the Members of the British Indian 
Association and other Native Inhabitants of the Bengal 
Presidency, Sheweth, 

That your Petitioners are desirous of bringing to the notice 
of your Right honourable House the sentiments entertained 
by themselves and the most intelligent part of their native 
Lovaltv fellow-subjects all over the country on those 

points which, in their humble opinion, ought 
to be taken into consideration at the period of the termination 
of the Charter, granted to the East India Company by the Act 
passed in the reign of His late Mtgesty King William the 
Fourth, intituled, "An Act for effecting an Arrangement with 
the East India Company and for the better Government of 
His Majesty’s Indian Territories, till the 30th day of April 
1854.” As subjects of the Crown ofGreat Britain, the natives 
of this countiy entertain the deepest sentiments of loyalty 
and fidelity to Her Msyesty, and sincerely desire the 
permanence of the British supremacy in India, which has 
ensured to them freedom from foreign incursions and intestine 
dissensions, and security from spoliation by lawless power. 
Placed by the wisdom of Parliament, for a limited time hnd 
on certain conditions, under the administration of the East 


Reprinted from the third Report from the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords together with the Minutes of Evidence, 
Appendix and Index thereto, Sessionl852-63. 
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India Company, they have enjoyed the blessings of an 
improved form of government, and received many of the 
advantages incidental to their connexion with oiie of the 
greatest and most prosperous nations. They are impressed 
with a sense of the value and importance of these and similar 
benefits, and of their obligations to the nation from which 
they have, under Providence derived them. They cannot but 
feel, however, that they have not profited by their connexion 
with Great Britain, to the extent which they had a right to 
look for. Under the influence of such a feeling, they regarded 
with deep interest the inquiries conducted by Committees 
of both Houses of Parliament, between the years 1831 and 
1833, preparatory to the passing of the last Charter Act. The 
fact of such inquiries being on foot, suggestive as it was of 
great administrative reforms, induced the people, who were 
unaccustomed to make any demonstration of their sentiments 
respecting the acts and measures of their rulers to wait the 
result of the deliberations of the Imperial Parliament. 

10. That the union of political or executive power with the 
legislative is not only anomalous in itself, but pregnant with 
iiljuiy to the interest of the people. It prevents sufficient 
attention being paid to the internal adminis- 
Legislative tration, so that the most important measures 

Council. which are pressed on the attention of. the 

Government, either receive a superficial consideration or are 
postponed for indefinite periods. On the other hand, the 
interests of the Government, or considerations connected 
with the Court of Directors or the objects of their patronage, 
are attended to as matters of primary importance, to the 
neglect or prejudice of the interest of the people, who have 
no direct mode of representing their sentiments to*their 
rulers, and no reason to be satisfied that their representa- 
tions will produce their due effect Your Petitioners therefore 
submit that the Legi slature of India should be a body not only 
distinct from the persons in whom the political and executive 
powers are vested, but also possessing a popular character 
so as in some respects to represent the sentiments of the 
people and to be so looked upon by them. 

; <;tl. That it is a most unprecedented circumstance that 
though the natives of India have, for the best part of a 
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c 0 ntuTy, been objects of the Crown of Great -Britfan they 
have npt,.to this day# been, admitted to tha smallest fhare.m 
the administration of the stairs of their country, but have 
continued uiider a . Govemnient that unites 
in itself the legislative and executive functions, 
ExecUtiw avails itself of those powers to make 

such laws as may subserve its own tinancial 
purposes, often without reference to the interests and wishes 
of the people. It is known to your Right Honourable House 
that, from the commencement of that Government, the power 
of making laws and raising taxes has been exclusively in the 
hands of the Governor-General in Council, appointed by the 
Court of Directors, and, that, till within a few years, the 
people knew nothing of the intention to pass laws till after 
they had been passed and translation sent to the courts in 
the interior and that though at present it is the practice 
to publish drafts of ‘intended laws, yet as there are no 
organized bodies to take their provisions into consideration, 
such publication is in almost all cases wholly insufficient. 
Moreover the deliberations of the legislature are carried on 
with closed doors, and the people have no opportunity, either 
of learning the grounds on which the laws are enacted, or of 
being heard by counsel when desirious of submitting their 
remonstrances. 

12. That not only are laws enacted without reference to 
the people, but they are enforced against the strongest 
complaints and remonstrances. Thus in violation of the 
pledge given by the Regulation XIX of 1793, 
“That the claims of the public (meaning the 
Government } on their lands, provided they 
register the grants as required, shall be tried 
in the Courts of Judicature, that no such exempted lands 
may be adjudged to the payment of revenue until the titles 
of the proprietor shall have been adjudged invalid by a .final 
judicial decree,” a new species of court yras created by the 
Regulation III of 1828, which was presided over by the 
collectors of revenue, officers who were every respect 
unqualified for the judicial office, but whose orders, when 
confirmed by one or more of the special commissioners, 
another special tribunal at the same time erected, were 
declared to be final, contrary to the meaning and intent of 


No attention 
paid to re- 
monstrances. 
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the 21st section of 21st Geo. 3, c. 70. But though several 
petitions were at the time presented to tiie €k>vemment firom 
several parts of the country, complaining of the innovation, 
as well as of the hardship of the resumption proceedings 
which were carried on under the . orders of the Government, 
no attention was paid to them, nor was any explanation 
vouchsafed as to the grounds of the law or the justice of the 
proceedings. From the Appendix to the Report from the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the affairs of the 
East India Company, printed in 1832, your petitioners find 
that the Government, in reporting on the subject on the 23rd 
February, 1830 to the Court of Directors, "to whom alone,** 
as they state, "they felt it incumbent on them fully to explain 
the grounds of their proceedings,” remarked, "that to object 
to the inquiry and award of a collector on the ground Aat 
he is a Government officer, and must therefore be a partial 
judge, was a mere prejudice.” The Court of Directors, in their 
reply of the 28th September, 1831, your petitioners find, 
informed the Government that, after full consideration, they 
had "come to the conclusion that collectors should not be the 
judges in resumption questions;” but they gave no orders to 
rescind the objectionable law. From these facts, whidi are 
especially alluded to, because the proceedings of the authorities 
therein have been published, it will be apparent to your Right 
Honourable House that even the power given to the Court 
of Directors to disallow laws passed by the Government, is 
inefficacious even as regards such laws as are contrary to 
all sound rules of policy. 

13. That as a further example of the inattention of the 
Government to remonstrances, even when violating (to use 
the terms of the Charter Act of 1813), "the principles of the 
british Government on which the natives of India have 
hitherto relied for the Act XXI of 1850, which, under the 
guise of extending the principle of section 9, Regulation VII 
of 1832 of the Bengal Code to the other presidencies, the 
provisions of which had never come into operation, alters 
the rules of inheritance of the people of this country, which 
a^e well-known to be based upon their religious tenets, by 
allowing persons excluded from caste, whether on account 
Jjif immoral or infamous conduct, or of change of religion, to 
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inherit, contrary to the express rules of the Hindoo law. On 
learning the intentions of the Government, many of the 
people of Bengal and Madras united to remonstrate against 
it, on the ground of the guarantee given them that their laws 
and customs should be respected, and of its being the 
tendency if not the design of the intended law to facilitate 
proselytism to other religions . But these remonstrances 
were not even noticed by the Government, although sound 
policy and pledges given to the people required that alteration 
should be made in the rules of inheritance without their 
consent, especially when it could not be asserted that any 
public inconvenience had attended the operation of those 
rules. 

14. That for these and other reasons too numerous to be 
detailed, your petitioners consider the power of making laws 
and raising taxes conferred exclusively on the Governor* 
p. f T • General Council, to be impolitic as well as 
lative*C*undf “Aj’^st to the native subjects of the British 
Crown, even with the reservation of the 
power of disallowing laws made by them, which has been 
vested by the Charter Act in the Court of Directors. Hence 
they are desirous that the legislature of British India be 
placed on the footing of those enjoyed by 
Board of Control, colonies of Her Majesty, and that 

legislation be carried on with open doors, so that the people 
may have full knowledge ofthe proceedings, and an assurance 
that their wants and interests will not fail to be cared for. 
They accordingly submit, for the consideration of your Right 
Honourable House, the propriety of constituting a Legislative 
Council at Calcutta, composed of 17 members, three selected 
from among the most respectable and qualified native 
inhabitants of each presidency, to represent the natives 
thereof; one member appointed by the Governor of each 
presidency from among the senior civil officers on its 
establishment, to represent the interests of the Government; 
and one member appointed by the Crown, in the same 
manner as the fourth ordinary member of Council is now 
appointed, who shall be a man of legal education, and preside 
over the Council. The members of the Council should 
continue in office for five years, during which time they 
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should hold no other office under Government To ensure 
their acting independently of the influence of the Government, 
they should not be removable even by the Crown, as under 
section 74 of the Charter Act, the servants of the Company 
are removable at will by the, Crown; but any member who 
may be accused of misconduct may be liable to prosecution 
in ^e criminal court. The members should receiye, during 
their continuance in office, honorary distinctions, such as 
are given to members of legislatiye bodies in Great Britain 
and the colonies, besides a ressenable salary. Until the 
people are considered qualifled to exercise the right of 
electing their own delegates to the Legislative Council, the 
native members may be nominated by the Governor-General, 
in communication with the Governors of the several 
presidencies ; but certain rules may, at the same time, be 
framed, by which the people of any presidency or province 
mSy have the power of objecting on specified grounds to any 
appointment so made, for which purpose the appointments 
should be notified in 4he English and vernacular gazettes 
Av I- • er presidencies. The law commission, 

^olition of Law established by sections 63, 64 and 

Commission. gg Charter Act should be abolished, as 
the purposes for which it was appointed will be fulfilled by 
a Legislative Coimcil formed on the comprehensive basis 
herein suggested. 

16. That in the event of the formation of a Legislative 
Coimcil, distinct from and independent of the executive, 
being approved by your Right Honourable House, your 
petitioners submit that that body should 
Powers of the have the same powers in regard to the 
Legislative Coun- proposing, making and cancelling of laws as 
oil and the Su- vested in the govemor-General and 

preme ounci . ordinary members of Council, but 

that the laws framed by them should be submitted to the 
Supreme Government for confirmation. The Govemor-General 
in Council and the Governors of the presidencies, as well as 
any portion of the people by petition, should have the power 
of proposing drafts of laws to the Legislative Council, in the 
manner and on the conditions prescribed with respect to 
Governors, by section 66 of the Charter Act, that is to say 
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that the authorities named may propose drafts or projects 
of laws, with their reasons for proposing the same, and that 
the Legis^tive Council ehall take the same and sudi reasons 
into consideration, and communicate their resolutions ther^n 
to the authorities by whom the same shall have been 
proposed. The laws which may be framed by the Legislative 
Coimcil should be submitted to the Supreme Council, with 
all the documents on which they may be based, or which may 
elucidate their object ^d tendency, and should receive the 
early attention of that Coimcil; and as all the preliminaiy 
inquiries will have been made by the Legislative Council, 
and great weight will be due to their opinions as representing 
the interests of the whole community, it will not be improper 
to require that the Governor-General in Coxmcil should 
commimicate his sentiments therepn, within there months 
from the time they are submitted to him, or that on the lapse 
of that period his concurrence should be implied, except in 
the case of his previously informing the Legislative Council 
of his inability to come to a conclusion within that period. 
Whenever the laws so framed and submitted are disallowed 
by the Governor-General in Council the grounds of 
disallowance are to be communicated to the Legislative 
Council, and that body are to have liberty to move the 
Imperial Parliament to pass the laws in question. 

16, That the power conferred on the Court of Directors 
by section 44 of the Charter Act, to rescind any laws passed 
by the present Legislative Council, is inconsistent with the 
independence and dignity of a legislative body. Your petitioners 
Council of submit that such power should in any case 
Parliament. taken away, and that the laws framed by 

the Legislative Council and approved by the 
Supreme Council in the plan above suggested, should not be 
liable to repeal or alteration, save by the paramount authority 
of Parliament. But if any Bill be brought in Parliament to 
repeal any act of the Legislature of India, or make a new law 
on any point affecting the inhabitants of India, 12 months’ 
notice thereof should be given, to allow the Legislative 
Coimcil, or any portion of ihe people, to take measures for 
being^ heard by counsel, at the bar of both Houses, on the 
subject of the Bill. 
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* * « 

20. That all improvements in the administration, however 
urgently called for, are now postponed, on the ground of 
insuiHciency of resources. It is also generally admitted, by all 
persons qualified to judge of the subject that the higher 
offices in India are too highly paid, but the lower ones very 
inadequately. Your petitioners submit 
Economy in the therefore, without raising any question as to 
Public Service, the method in which the revenues of the 
country are applied although such question 
is not unworthy the attention of your Right Honourable 
House, that there should be a reduction of the salaries of the 
higher offices, and that the saving thereby effected should, 
in part, be applied to the increase of the allowances of the 
lower, which are confessedly inadequate to their duties and 
responsibilites, and, in part, to those improvements which 
the condition of the country has long demanded at the hands 
of its rulers. The salaries of the Governor-General, the 
members of Council, the local Governor, and the principal 
covenanted officers, are on an exorbitant scale, and susceptible 
of great reduction without impairing the efficiency of the 
service. The Governor-General in addition to his munificent 
salary, has all his travelling expenses to an enormous 
amount, paid out of the public treasury, without control or 
responsibility. Such a state of things may fairly be thought 
to operate as an inducement to the individual holding the 
office to leave the seat of government without sufficient 
reason. It seems, therefore, expedient, that the Governor- 
General should not have his travelling expenses paid out of 
the treasury, without limit or restriction, but according to 
fixed rules, and that such allowances should be granted only 
when it may appear, from a resolution of the members of 
Council, that his presence is required by the exigencies of the 
state at a distance from the seat of Government. Much public 
treasure is also expended, without any corresponding 
advantage, in paying extravagant salaries to Residents in 
the courts of the Princes of India and other political officers, 
and .t6 a large staff of assistants, and in granting large 
allowances to those offices for keeping a table, and other 
useless purposes. As the inhabitants of the country who 
contribute towards the revenue which is thus lavishly 
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expended derive on benefit therefrom, it is just and proper 
that the opportunity should be taken to introduce an unsparing 
economy in these and other branches of the public services, 
and to apply the proceeds to those public works which may 
promote free intercourse between distant places, and facilitate 
the transport of merchandise to the farthest extremities of 
the British dominions. 

26. That the criminal courts of the Company are those of 
the magistrates and the sessions judges. The former act in 
the double , capacity of superintendents of police and judges 
of cases not liable to a sentence exceeding three years* 
imprisonment. In the former capacity they have been 
. acknowledged by their superiors to have a 
strong leaning towards the conviction of 
those who are brought before them for trial. In the latter 
capacity they are authorised, in certain cases, even to adjudge 
imprisonment and fine without appeal, and in general they 
exercise, according to the admissions of high authorities, 
powers which are not committed to magistrates in any 
civilized country, and for whidi they are disqualified by their 
youth and inexperience. 

* * t 


Monopolies. 


31. That the monopoly of the salt trade by the Company 
injuriously affects the poor, particularly those who inhabit 
the districts where only that manufacture can be 
advantageously carried on, as it interferes with their freedom 
of action and prevents saline lands, which are unfit for 
cultivation, from being appropriated by the 
Owners to the manufacture of salt. Even the 
zemindars of such places and liable to severe fines-, if 
unau^orised manufactures of salt are discovered on their 
estates, though unknown to them, so that they are compelled 
to acts a.s revenue guards. A single zemindar has been known 
to be fined as mudi as 12,000 rupees at once. The selling price 
of salt is arbitrarily fixed by the Government, and is at all 
times so high that, though the country has abundant resources 
for the manufacture of the article, English merchants can 
afford to import it. The dearness of the article induces even 
those who live near the salt manufactures to use earth 
scraped from salt lands, while those who reside in the interior 
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have recourse to the alkali found in the ashes of burnt 
vegetables. The officers employed in the salt department are 
vested with judicial powers, contrary to all principles of 
justice and policy and necessarily employ them very irregularly 
and vexatiously. The subordinate officers are furnished with 
opportunities, on pretence of preventing smuggling, of 
harassing the carriers of salt and the refiners of saltpetre. 
Your petitioners are of opinion that, among other reforms 
required in this department, it is desirable that the 
Government, if they cannot immediately afford to forego so 
odious a source of revenue, should fix an unvarying rate of 
impost on the manufacture of salt, say 200 rupees on every 
himdred maunds whereby not only the poor will be greatly 
benefitted, but the laws will be rid of the anomaly of judicial 
excisemen and the traders of the harassment caused by the 
subordinate officers of salt diowkees. But as salt is a 
necessary of life, the duty on salt should be entirely taken 
off as soon as possible. The monopoly of the opium trade is 
not injurious to the country, so far as regards the revenue 
realised by the Government, as the monopoly price is 
ultimately paid by the consumers in China. But it is a source 
of vexation to the cultivators, who are compelled to cultivate 
the poppy, and supply the produce to the Government, at the 
valuation fixed by their own officers. Nor can it be otherwise 
than that the cultivators should be at a disadvantage, and 
be liable to oppression, when the other contracting party is 
armed with all the power and resources of the state, justice, 
therefore, requires that the interference of the Government 
with the cultivation should cease, and that the revenue 
derived from the drug should be in the shape of fixed duties 
on manufacture and exportation, but principally on the latter 
as is in some measure the case with regard to Malwa opium. 
By the adoption of this principle, the cultivators will possess 
that freedom of action which all men possess under 
governments that are not constituted on arbitrary and despotic 
principles; and whatever is lost by such an arrangements, 
will be more than made up by the saving that will ensue from 
the alralition of the ^pensive establishmmts which are now 
necessary. 

32. That the abkaree duties, or revenue raised from the 
s^e of spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs, and the 
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Etamp duties, levied by obliging litigants and complainants 
to 'write their petitions on stamped papers, are highly 
objectionable iii principle. The former are levied on the 
opening of shops for the retail of the means of intoxication, 
and tend to encourage the consumption of liquots and drugs 
by the lower classes, and the increase of all the pernicious 
consequences that result ftom it. The Government, by 
appointing commissioners of abkaree and a host of ambulant 
subordinates, termed superintendents of abkaree, whose zeal 
for the interests of their masters is measured by the amount 
of revenue yielded by their respective divisions, have, of late, 
largely contributed to the deterioration of the moral and 
industrial character of a portion of the population. Measures 
so pernicious cannot be too severely condemned or too soon 
discontinued even though a large revenue were to be derived 
therefrom than is really the case. The legitimate purposes for 
which duties are imposed on the sale of liquors and drugs, 
will be sufficiently answered by imposing them on manufacture 
or exportation. The stamp laws, by which the other class of 
duties is imposed, also require material revision. The use of 
stamps in judicial matters does not answer the object for 
which they are avowedly imposed, namely, the diminution of 
litigation. On the contrary, they contribute to prolong 
litigation, as they involve on the courts, from the lowest to 
the highest, the duty of deciding points extraneous to the 
merits of the suits before them. For the purpose of the stamp 
revenue, every suit has to be valued according to certain rules 
laid down by the legislature, the application of which is liable 
to Uiudi doubt and uncertainty. Hence questions are frequently 
raised as to the observance of those rules, and the decisions 
of the Courts of First Instaiice are subject to appeals to the 
higher tribunals; and many suits ate nonsuited or remanded 
for retrial, merely becausb the amount of the stamp has liot 
been correctly estimated, however honestly the plaintiff may 
have formed fhat estimate. lii some cases, when the plaintiffs 
Would Willingly forego a portion of his' claim, which may not 
Stand on so‘ clear a foundation as the rest, he is afraid to 
do so, lest his suit be altogether defeat the objection that 
he has undervalued his claim, and that his stamp is therefore 
defective. The decisions of the Superior Court in the matter 
of stamj>4‘ are hot' unvarying, and many constructions and 
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circulars ar^ issued to regulate the questiims whidi arise, 
which are often modified or rescinded, circumstances which 
greatly distract and embarrass pleaders and judges in deciding 
sudi questions. And it may be fairly stated that not less than 
10 per cent of the decisions of the Company’s courts turn 
entirely on considerations connected with this most absurd 
and iiuudicious system of raising a revenue. The operation 
of the stamp laws in still more directly iqjurious to a revenue. 
The operation of the stamp laws is still more directly 
injurious to the poorer classes in their pursuit of justice. 
Before they can prosecute a suit of any kind, they must not 
only incur the ordinary expenses of other courts, but also lay 
out, at the very outset, a certain sum in the purchase of a 
stamped paper, which in the most trifling case is a rupee, or 
eight times the daily hire of a labourer. Your Petitioners 
submit that laws of this description should not be permitted 
to exist. If a revenue from judicial proceedings be necessary, 
it may, with propriety, be drawn from those who maintain 
vexation or groundless claims, or resist just ones, by imposing 
on them fines calculated on the scale of the present stamp 
law. 


Ecclesiastical 

establishment. 


36. That the provisions in section 89 and other sections 
of th e Charter Act, for providing an ecclesiastical establishment 
expressly for the advantage of . British subjects, are out of 
place among the arrangements for the government ofiBritish 
India. That, government is for a mixed community the 
members of which are of various and opporite 
sects, and the majority is composed of Hindus 
and Mahomedans. It is. therefore manifestly 
inexpedient that the Government should have any connection 
with the appointment of the ministers, of any religion. All • 
sects should accordingly be left to support the ininisters of 
their respective religions ;in the manner they deeni most 
suitable. Your Petitioners do not object to the appointment 
of (haplains to the European.jegiments that. are. sent put to 
this cpiuday, as. is done in the United kingdom, nor to the 
appoititwnt of a chaplaintgeneral m eaqh.presidency for the 
government of the (haplains, but to support of bishops and 
othpr highly paid functionaries, -out of the general revenues 
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of the country, for the benefit of a small body of British 
subjects. They submit, accordingly, for the consideration of 
your Right Honourable House, the expedient ofdisedhi^ii£bg 
the connection of the Government with the ecclesiastical 
establishment; and in order tiiat this may be done at an early 
date, they suggest that the cost of these establishments be 
charged to those civil and military servants at each president 
town or station who ei^joy the benefit thereof; and that an 
increase be made to the allowances of those servants to 
enable them to meet the additional expense imposed on them 
by this arrangement, but without being continued to their 
successors, who should be left to bear this expense among 
others incidental to their position in this country. 

Your Petitioners, having thus briefly enumerated the 
points which they deem worthy of the consideration of your 
Right Honourable House, in connection with the Charter of 
the East India Company, now on the eve of expiry, and whkh, 
as far as they depend on questions of fact, they are prepared 
to support by evidence whenever required, humbly pray that 
your Kght Honourable House will be pleased to. make such 
arrangements for the government of British India, as tp.ypur 
wisdom and justice may seem fit. . 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 


F.— 28 
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, Extracts from the Second petition of the Madras Native 

Association and others 1862 * 

The humble Petition of the Madras Native Association, 
and other Native Inhabitants of the Presidency of Madras. 

.1,0. That your i^titioqers have already requested the 
continuance of the councils at the minor presidencies, and 
they now respectfully reiterate’ their prayer to have them 
constituted on the precedent of the council on the island of 
Ceylon, in which your petitioners' countrymen have enjoyed 
seats for a series of years; Snd, as your petitioners understand 
that constitutions have been, or are on the eve of being, 
granted tothesettlements of the Cape of Good Hope and New 
Zealand, admitting tha natives there to the same electoral 
and municip^al privileges as the European colonists, they 
humbly and anxiously trust that your Honourable House will 
not deem the barbarians of the former, and the cannibals of 
the latter.cplony niore deserving or more fitting to be 
entrusted with a share in the management of their own 
affairs, then the inhabitants of a country which for scores of 
centuries has been renowned throughout the world for its 
civilisations, literature, and commerce, and which had its 
own sovereigns, governments, and codes of law, long before 
the English nation had a name in history. 

11. That, while your petitioners acknowledge and have 
asked for the advantage of a reconstruction and improvement 
of the home and local administration of India, yet that alone 
.will be of no avail to redress the grievances and reform the 
abuses of the local governments, so long as they are composed' 
of two or three Company’s officials, legislating in the utmost 
secrecy, and concealing with the most assiduous carefulness 
the whole of their transactions, secure not only from all 


* Fifth Report from tha Select Committee on Indian Territories 
14th July, 1853, No. 768. Appendix No, 3. p. 122. 
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check, but from the least shadow of knowledge on the part 
of the people, whose interests are imfortunately considered 
of not the slightest consequence to the Government whose 
duty it is to legislate. for their sole benefit. 

12. That your petitioners will consider themselves and 
their community deeply humiliated and deeply aggrieved, if, 
after the open acknowledgements of persons high in office in 
this country and in England, that they are as capable to hold 
responsible employments as the members of the now exclusive 
civil service; that they are their equals on the bench, and 
successful competitors in the study of European arts, science, 
and literature, they are longer shut out from the offices for 
which they are confessedly qualified, while the savage 
Hottentot and New Zealander are preferred before them. 

13. That your petitioners finally conclude with the 
expression of their earnest hope and prayer that sufficient 
time may be granted for a thorough inquiry into all points 
affecting the welfare of this coimtry, as distributed imder the 
eight heads 'laid down by the Committee of your Honourable 
House; that the local councils may be retained, and modelled 
upon the constitutional principle before adverted to; and that 
a Royal Commission, composed of Europeans and natives 
conjointly, chosen partly in Europe and partly in India, may 
be issued, to enter upon and cfomplete the necessary 
investigation in tUs country. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray, 
&c. 

T. Auroommogavy 
: , V. Somasoondram 

S. Namasevogiim 

Madras, 21 May 1853. &C; &c. &c. 
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Petition of the Members of the Bombay Association and others 

in 1853* 

The humbler Petition of the Members of the Bombay 
Association, and others Native Inhabitants of the Presidency 
of Bombay. 

6. Your petitioners rejoice to learn that an interest and a 
spirit of inquiry respecting Indian affairs have lately arisen 
in England, which have led to a mass of valuable information 
being placed before the public of a nature that would never 
have reached your Honourable House from ofiicial lips, but 
which, nevertheless, your petitioners would respectfully 
remark, deserves the utmost attention of your Honourable 
House, though it may form no part of the evidence collected 
by the Committee of your Honourable House, and may not 
be adverted to in their Reports. Your petitioners may refer 
to many valuable papers published by highly competent 
persons now in England very antagonistic to the interests of 
the East India Company, whose names therefore your 
petitioners do not find amongst the persons summon^ before 
the Committee to give evidence on Indian affairs; and they 
beg also to attract the attention of your Honourable House 
to a very valuable and instructive work recently published 
at Madras on the administration of justice in that presidency, 
by George Bruce Norton, Esq., barrister-at-law. As this 
gentleman is now at Madras, and cannot be examined in 
England your petitioners have taken the liberty of annexing 
a copy of this work to their petition, in the hope that your 
Honourable House will allow them, in this form, the ben^t 
of that gentleman’s testimony to the character of the 
administration of justice in Southern India-testimony which. 


* Extracts from the Appendix to the Fifth Report from the Select 
Comatittee on Indian Territories, July 1853 pp. 132.35. (No. 768). 
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however startling, is nevertheless unimpeadiable, being 
based on the decisions of the courts themselves; and your 
petitioners regret to add that the courts of the East India 
Company in this presidency are on no better footing as 
regards judicial fitness and capacity than those of Madras. 

7. Your petitioners are sensible that many of the evils 
which have hitherto retarded progress in India can only be 
remedied through the medium of efficient and properly 
costituted local governments, and they look with confidence 
to your Honourable House giving this head of inquiiy the 
fullest consideration. 

8. Your petitioners, speaking of the government of their 
own presidency, though they believe the remark to be equally 
true of the other Indian Governments, are of opinion that 
it' is quite unequal to the efficient discharge of its duties, 
and that nothing but the impenetrable veil of secrecy with 
which even its most trivial acts are covered protects it from 
universal condemnation. 

9. It consists of a Governor, a Commander-imChief and 
two civil servants as members of council. The business is 
conducted primarily by four secretaries and two deputy* 
secretaries; each secretary having a separate department of 
his own, and being in that the adviser of the Governor, the 
latter, who, generally speaking, is without local knowledge 
or experience, is obviously in the hands of the secretaries, 
and, for the most part, from the mass of business to be 
despatched, compelled to adopt the minutes they place before 
him. 

10. The Commander-in-Chief, having the affairs of the 
army to attend to, and not caring to trouble himself with the 
civil affairs of the presidency, with which he cannot be 
expected to be in the least degree acquainted, spends more 
than half his time away from the seat of government, and 
enters the council apparently merely to record his assent 
to the minutes of the Governor. It has been stated in evidence 
before the Committee of your Honourable House, that it often 
happens that eight or ten boxes full of papers oh revenue 
and judicial matters are sent to the Commander-in'Chief at 
one time, and that they have been returned from his house 
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to the other members of the Goveniment perhaps within, one 
hour» allowing merely time for him to put his initials; and 
your petitioners believe that it ever has been the case that 
the Commanderrin-Chief, though . knowing nothing of the 
subjects in hand, have felt it their duty invariably to vote 
with the Governors. 

11. The civil members of council are not selected from the 
most able and distinguished of the servants of Government, 
though there have been some remarkable exceptions. The 
appointment is in the gift of the Court of Directors, and is 
always bestowed on some one of the senior members of the 
service about to close their Indian career. It is consequently 
canvassed for in Leadenhall-street, and falls to the lot of him 
who can command the greatest amount of personal interest 
with the members of the court individually. A vacancy 
occurring but rarely, few members of the civil service can fill 
the appointment, and its gift is thus a matter of favour. They 
have no specific duties to discharge, and little or no 
responsibility, and, as they may always be outvoted by the 
Governor and the Commander-in-Chief, they can scarcely be 
expected to take any prominent part in the current affairs 
of Government; indeed, to give any very effective assistance, 
unless something out of the usual routine, or within the line 
of their past experience, should arise to excite their interest. 
The evil tendency of their position is, that, having no defined 
duty as a part of the Government, their own brief minutes, 
or their signatures, often put for the sake of conformity to 
those of others, carry with them a weight to higher authority 
which should only attach to opinions deliberately formed, and 
the result of careful inquiry, made under ofiicial responsibility. 
The practical effect of a Government so constituted is, that, 
for the most part, each secretary in his own department is 
the Governor in Council. The Secretaries, with one exception, 
selected from the civil service, and generally, though not 
inva,riably, from its most able members, having passed their 
liy^ from boyhood on some one or more of the subordinate 
aj^cies of Government, are suddenly called upon to discharge 
i^e most onerous and inlportant duties, for many of which 
itobif pirevious training does not at all qualify them. Questions 
requiring for their solution correct knowledge of the principles 
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of finance, of political economy^ of tiie systems of the countiy 
and of othei* countries, involving the rights and just 
expectations of classes of perscms, and the cases and imvileges 
of individuals with lighter matters, crowded - in rapid- 
succession on them, and must be disposed of; smd, however 
able and consdentious they may be, they have not the time 
to go through with due care and attention, nor very frequently 
with the knowledge of the subject requisite to enable them 
properly to despatch the multifarious matters with which . 
they are loaded. Government being thus imdermanned is 
necessarily compelled to throw off as much of its own duties 
as possible on the local officers, to act on their report as 
unimpeachable, and to shroud them in secrecy. The European 
local officers, on the other hand, scattered over the country 
at great distances from one another, and having large 
districts to attend to far beyond their powers of supervision, 
and dependent to a very great degree on their subordinates, 
are compelled to dispose of the greater part of their business 
in a very imperfect manner; and their statements to 
Government, whether emanating from persons who it is 
known may be trusted, of from those in whose accuracy 
Government are aware no confidence can be placed, are on 
system accepted as equally trustworthy, and the official . 
vindication of the acts of Government founded thereon. The. 
necessary result of this system is, that the Government is one 
of first impressions; that, short-handed as it is under the 
present system, its chief difficulty and its main object is to 
keep down and despatch business; to despatch it well if 
possible, but at all events to prevent accumulating; that 
hasty superficial reports of local officers are in regulating the 
conduct of Government, except on questions of money, of 
equal weight with those the result of care and reflection. 
It is obviously necessary, therefore, to protect the acts of 
such a Government from public scrutiny and supervision^ 
in order to preserve for it public respect; and the most rigid 
secrecy is consequently preserved in every department. So 
strictly is this enforced, that the members of the dvil service 
are all under solemn oaths not to reveal qnything connected 
with the business before them; and the Couri; of Directors 
have, even in modem days, noticed with sevm'e disapprobation 
the publication of a very small portion of one of their 
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despatdies by, as it was supposed, a member of the dvil 
service, relating to a suit at law wifli whidi he had been 
connected judicially. The same amount of secrecy is preserved 
in everything that- comes before Government, whether it 
relates to a purely municipal matter, the establishment of a 
sailors’ home, a principality, a jaghere, the conduct of a public 
officer, or hardship practised towards an individual; and 
even where wrongs or injury are complained of by a large 
class of persons, or where merely private property is at stake, 
or the character and prospects of an individual are involved, 
still the same system prevails. If the parties against whom 
unfavourable reports have been transmitted by the local 
officers apply for copies, they are always refused. Not the 
slightest opportunity is afforded them of correcting any 
misstatements that may have been made in these reports, 
and there consequently is, naturally ever must be, a great 
inducement to resovt to unfair means to procure that 
information from the records of Government which cannot 
be fairly obtained, but to which all the parties concerned are 
justly entitled; and wjiiich, on system merely, is withheld from 
them. The inevitable' effect of this system is, that, individual 
cases occupying a large portion of the time of Government, 
the most cruel injustice, even with the best intention, is done. 
The individual concerned may have had a volume written 
against him behind his back, written with all the easy 
confidence of those who know that their statements will not 
be handed over tothepartyinterestedtoreply to;.£aid when 
the presidency authorities consider matters suffidently ripe, 
a few paragraphs disclosing a small fragment of the case 
recorded against him- a tithe only of what he ought to be 
allowed to answer and explain is sent to him for such 
observations as he may desire to offer, and on his reply to 
these he is adjudged. It is difficult to exaggerate, or on any 
more general view fully to display the vicious operation of 
this system of Government. But it will be obvious to our 
Honourable House that, as a system, it is the very wOrst that 
could be devised, and the very last which good sense would 
indieate as adopted to strengthen British rule in India, by 
giving it a hold on the affections of the people; on the ccmtrary 
iti''0bvious tendency is to engender and perpetuate amongst 
^e young servants of Government an illiberal and despotic 
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tone to give full scope to the prcgudices, the ignorance, and 
the self-sufficiency of all; to discourage progress, to 
discountenance all schemes of improvement emanating from 
independent and disinterested sources, and not within the 
views, of the officer to whose department they are referred; 
and. to cramp all agricultural and commercial energy, all 
ipdividual enterprise. 

12. Your petitioners therefore humbly entreat your 
Honourable House, in any new legislation whidi may be 
framed for India to abolish councils as at present constituted, 
and in their place to create an useful and efficient council, 
of which the judges of the Supreme Court, in judicial and 
legislative matters, and some of the European and native 
citizens, should form a part. Also to put an end to that 
ii^jurious system of secrecy whidi at present is the ruling 
principle of voice in the Indian administration, and to allow 
the council to call for the proceedings of Government and its 
local officers, except in cases in which the executive shall 
declare that state policy requires should be preserved. Your 
petitioners further ask, that on questions of great importance 
to individuals and classes of persons coming up for the 
decision of Government, the valuable privilege of being heard 
by counsel be conceded to those who may be desirous of 
availing themselves of it in support of their interest. With 
these measures your petitioners believe that it would be 
absolutely necessary to strengthen the hands of the executive 
Government; and that it would be highly desirable that there 
should always be among the more prominent members some 
persons trained and experienced in the public offices of 
England, who can bring to the consideration of public affairs 
a more extended knowledge and wider views than are to be 
expected from those European gentlemen who have passed 
all their days from boyhood in the bad systems of this 
country, and know no other by which to comipare and improve 
them. 

13. Your petitioners forbear to trouble your Honourable 
House with tbe details of such a change, whidi are of easy 
Construction if its propriety be once acknowledged; and they* 
equally wish to avoid repeating what they have put forth in 
their former memorial, already as they believe, referred to 
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the Committee oh Indian Aiffairs; but they ate aiucious to 
recall the attention ofyOut Hohourablo House to ‘tha:t narrow 
and iDjUrious system which gives to those educated at 
Haileybury College a Parliamentary right to Supply the 
vacancies in the civil establishments of India. Your petitioners 
believe that the existence of this exclusive service, bound 
together like the members of one family, iS incompatible vtith 
a more open council and an efficient and responsible discharge 
of public duties. At present the natives of this country, 
however, respectable, trustworthy, and qualified, they may 
be, are excluded from the higher grade of judicial and revenue 
situations and from the regular medical service, to which 
covenanted European servants sent out from England are 
alone appointed; such exclusion being impolitic, unjust, and 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the 87th section of the 
Charter Act of 1834. Your petitioners respectfully reiterate 
their prayer that the invidious and ur\justifiable distinction 
between the covenanted and uncovenanted services, which 
excludes the natives from the higher offices, be abolished, and 
that natives of India may be allowed to till all situations for 
which they may be qualified. By the adoption and practical 
operation of such a measure, a great stimulus will, your 
petitioners feel convinced, be given to the cause of education 
and improvement in this country; a great deal of discontent 
will be removed, and inefficiency will be obviated. It is placed 
beyond controversy by the testimony of official reports 
published by the local Governments, that the Grant Medical 
College at Bombay and the Medical College at Calcutta are 
admitted to have recently produced as proficient and competent 
native surgeons and physicians as those sent out from 
England under covenants.* Instead of admitting any of the 
successful candidates into the regular medical service of 
Government, a new and distinct service has been created for 
them by the Indian Governments, the rank and emoluments. 


* Vide Appendix (6) to the Report of he Grant Medical; College 
for 18dO-Sl.'-Dr. MTiennan, Government Examiner and Ph 3 rBiciaaT 
Geiterld, has publicly certified, that "as far as examinations can test 
fi^iliafbr engagement in medical and surgical practice, gradjUetes 
otithe Grant Medical College have proved , their fitness to as great 
a liegree as I believe is ever done in Europe.* 
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of whidi are considerably inferior, a course whidi is calculated 
to lower this new medical service in the estimation of thd 
public, and to perpetuate the distinction that has hitherto 
been preserved between native and European agency, or 
uncovenanted and covenanted Servants of Government. So 
rigidly is the line of separation preserved, that a native of 
India, named Dr. Chukerbutty, who recently left Calcutta to 
finish his medical education in England, where he grreatly 
distinguished himself and obtained the highest testimonials 
of proficiency, although recommended for an appointment as 
an assistant-surgeon in the East India Company’s medical 
service by the Right Honourable Sir Edward Ryan and Mr. 
Cameron, gentlemen of eminent consideration for their past 
services, was, your petitioners are informed, refused admission 
into the covenanted medical service by the Court of Directors 
collectively and individually. 

14. Your petitioners cannot take leave of this important 
subject without the favourable attention of Parliament to the 
suggestion made in their former petition with regard to the 
advisability of establishing a university or college, as proposed 
by that able and experienced servant of Government, 
Mr.Cameron, for the purpose of qualifying the natives for 
government employ, of imparting profoimd and thorough 
judicial knowledge to native candidates for the bench, and of 
training up a superior and independent class of vakeels or 
pleaders, who would elevate the character of the native bar, 
and be of great service in the efficient administration of 
justice in tl\is country. 

15. Your petitioners would further ask that, as regards the 
European servants of Government, a distinction, commencing 
in England and preserved throughout, may be made between 
those who. are destined to fill judicial offices in India and the 
executive officers of the Government, and that the former 
may be withdrawn from the operation of personal favour and 
individual patronage, and be selected, like the judges in 
England, for their own merits and acquirements. 

16. Your petitioners believe that if, whilst opening the 
highest judicial offices to the natives of this coxm.try, and 
fairly apportioning them between qualified natives and their 
European fellow subjects, the office of zillah judge were 
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thrown open to gentlemen of legal education; if no one were 
permitted to leave England for this purpose until 26 years 
of age; if a public committee composed of four members 
named by the four inns of the Court and two members by the 
Home Cjovemmeht, were appointed half-yearly to examine 
the candidates, selecting from them so many only as, according 
to the computed vacancies, were then required; if the course 
of examination, besides comprehending a knowledge of selected 
portions of the English substantive law, etnbraced the general 
principles of jurisprudence, the law and constitution of India, 
and its modern history, a class of most able public servants 
to fill the office of zillah judge, and the higher grade, would 
be selected; and that a certain probation in India, ending with 
an examination of the candidates, in native language, in the 
Hindoo and Mahommedan code, the local regulations, the 
tenures and customs of the country, would complete an 
education, and produce an efficiency, which would render the 
court of justice a blessing to the county that would be heartily 
and gratefully acknowledged throughout the length and 
breadth of the land; and appellate courts so constituted would 
ensure to the English Government the firmest hold on the 
affections and interest of the people. 

17. Your petitioners in their former memorial drew the 
attention of your Honourable House to the correspondence 
between the Board of Control and the Directors of the East 
India Company, contained in the 17th volume of the “papers 
(printed in 1833, by order of the Court of Directors) respecting 
the negotiation with Her Majesty’s Ministers on the subject 
of the East India Company’s Charter”; and, although well 
aware form that correspondence that they might justly have 
asked your Honourable House to discontinue the practice of 
periodically legislating for India, a practice exclusively 
connected with the rights ad privileges of the East India 
Company put an end to by the arrangements made with them 
in 1833, still your petitioners, not foreseeing the chance of 
arousing the interest and attention now bestowed on Indian 
affairs, petitioned your Honourable House to limit the period 
of existence of any future government of India to 10 years; 
but. your petitioners are now emboldened to ask your 

Hp^C^uirable House as recently recommended by the 

l^Ulht Honourable Lord Broughton not to debar tiiem for any 
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period of years from requesting a revision of what may be 
iiqurious in the coming Indian legislation , not to make them 
an exception to all British subjects in the distant colonies of 
the British Empire, who have all along been in the enjoyment 
of the privilege of approaching Parliament whenever the 
affairs of the colony have required imperial interference. It 
is simply necessary, Lord Broughton declared, ...... to pass 

an Act providing for the best form of Government both in 
England and in India, without limiting its duration to any 
number of years, an Act which, like any other statute, might, 
if deemed requisite, be modified, altered, or repealed as 
occasion might require; and, carrying out the same principles 
still further, your petitioners would respectfully observe that 
it cannot be necessary to embrace all -the subjects involved 
in the discussion of India in one Act, and that the constitution 
of the Home Government, the constitution and powers of the 
several local Governments, the construction of a new judicial 
service, and each independent branch of inquiry, if made the 
subject of separate legislation, would in all probability receive 
more careful attention and be more satisfactorily disposed of, 
than if the entire mass of Indian information be gathered 
together in One, and thrown into a single enactment. 

18. Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your Honourable 
House, that this petition, like their former memorial, may be 
referred to the Committee now sitting on Indian Affairs, with 
a direction to them to have regard to its contents on any 
measures of legislation which the Committee may propose to 
Parliament; and that your Honourable House will be pleased, 
if necessary, to cause Commissions to issue to disinterested 
and independent persons at the three presidencies, to collect 
evidence in India as to the practical working of the systems 
of Government in operation, and that such Committees may 
be authorised to examine all Government servants, of whatever 
rank, and to require the production of any of the records of 
Government, not connected with state policy, calculated to 
throw lig^t on the subject of inquiry. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bqimd will ever pray. 

Bomaqja Aonna^'ee 
Manaclgee Nesserwaujee 
' Dhunjeelhey Cura^^^ 

* jbc. ^bc. Sec* 
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Memorial of the National Muhammadan As8ociation,1882* 

From Mr. Ameer Ali, Secretai'y to the National 
Muhammadan Association, to the Secretary to the 
Gbveniment of Bengal, — dated 14, Royd Street, Calcutta, the 
6th Februaiy 1882. 

I am desired by the Committee of Management of the 
National Muhammadan Association to forward, through the 
Bengal Government, the enclosed memorial to the Government 
of India. 

As one of the principal points dealt with this memorial 
concerns Muhammadan education, and as this subject is at 
present under the immediate consideration of the Government 
of India, the Association begs that the papers may be 
forwarded with the least practicable delay. 


To His Excellency the Most Honourable the Marquis of 
Ripon, G.K., P.C.GiM,I., Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India. , : 

: ^e humbla memorial of the National ' 
Muhammadah Association. 

Respectfully sheweth, — 1. That since the time Your 
Excellency has assumed the reins of Government in. this 


* Selections from' the Records of Government 
No.'CC. V. 

- Home Department Serial No. 2 > 

Correspondends , 
on the subject of 

The Education of the Muhatnmadan Community ih British 
: . India . and their employment in the 
s, PuWic Service Generally. 

.<;j^nted by th,e Superintendent of Government Printing, India, 
Calcutta, 1886) p. 23fF. 
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country,. Yoi;r E^ellency has evinced the greatest Uiterest 
in the w^llrbdng of the people of India, and has always been 
animat^ with an earnest desire to deal equitably mth all 
classes of the Indian community. 

2. Thht with this knowledge of Your Lordship’s solicitude 
for the well-being of the people confided to ybtir care, your 
memorialists think it improbable that the present 
impoverished condition of the Muhammadans of India, as 
compared with their past prosperity, can have escaped Your 
Excellency’s observation. 

3. The causes whidi have led to the decadence and ruin 
of so many Muhammadan families in India are, your 
memorialists regret to say, still at work among their 
coreligionists, and it is for this reason, and in the hope that 
Government, when it is fully in possession of the facts 
connected with the impoverishment of the Muhammadans, 
may be induced to adopt some efr(Mtual measures for their 
amelioration and the improvement of their present condition, 
that your memorialists submit this memorial for Your 
Excellency’s kind present condition. 

4. Your memorialists are convinced that no measure of 

reform adopted within the community would have any 
appreciable effect in arresting the progress of decay to which 
they have referred, and it is therefore that your memorialists 
look to Government for those steps which the necessities 
of. the case require. . 

5; “The depressed and desperate • condition . of the 
Muhammadans at the present moment deserves every 
commiseratidn. Whilst eveiy community haS' thrived and 
flourished tmder Btitish rule the Muhammadans alone have 
: declitled and decayed: Every day their pontidn is becoming 
'woiise, and the. aall for urgent measures on- their behalf 
■ more- •' pressing.'* ' .. i . ■ 

i 6. Yovir .niopAQria^ th^ wpulq beijralilmjpf in fhqir 

; , d!“^y jto ;^eir Soyereiga, irthey ^d not the' attention 

Goyernment .to the ihc^', th^^ there is 
« at,ti^ .paf^ent psspaisfaetaon among 

.ali. classes , pf .^uhajnmadans .in. India vdth', tbe'present s^te 
> ,of? tbin^., ipatn dq not in^' .'tp be understood 
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that this dissatisfaction amounts to discontent or disaffedion, 
for, as a matter of fact, the Indian. Muhammadans have, 
since the assumption of the Government of India by the 
Crown, dierished a sincere attachment to Her Britannic 
Migesty, upon whom they look not only as the lawful 
Sovereign of India, but as the Protector of all that is most 
valued by Islam. 

7. No Government , however, your memorialists venture 
to think, would be justified allowing the growth or continuance 
of a feeling of dissatisfaction among any class of its subjects; 
and your memorialists, relying on Your Excellency desire to 
acquire information from all quarters, which may enable 
Your Excellency to discharge the duties of your high office, 
in accordance with the dictates of your conscience, have 
thought it right to call prominent attention to the existence 
of such a feeling among the Muhammadans of India. 

8. It has been sometimes said that the present impoverished 
condition of the Indian Mussulmans and their general 
decadence are due to their own . apathy and neglect to avail 
themselves of the educational advantages offered to them by 
Government. In order to enable Your Lordship to apprehend 
Muhammadan ideas on the subject, your memorialist beg to 
represent the following circumstances for Your Excellency’s 
consideration. 

9. When the British first assumed the sovereli^ty of the 
Eastern Provinces of the Mogul Emperors Of Delhi, iA spite 
of many vicissitudes of fortune, the Muhammadans still 
maintained the monopoly of power and wealth in their hands. 
The treaty of the 12th August, - 1765, by which. Shah. Alam, 
the last of the Moguls, entrusted the collection of the revenue 
of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa to the East India Company, 
made no alteration in the political condition of the 
Muhammadans. For a series of years the Mussulmans vere 
scrupulously maintained in their position. Until the time of 
Lord Cornwallis, the administration Of the Couhtiy proceeded 
on the lines of the Muhammadan soverei^s. In' 1793, Lord 
Cornwallis, .who was esfieciatfy deputed' tb India to correct 
the abuses whi<h had crbp.t into the'Compapy’s GoverameAt, 
oy^ng to the malpractices of its seivahfo, introduced various 
flanges into the administrative and judicial Systems, all of 
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which ultimately affected Mussulman prosperity to a material 
extent. 

10. The measures introduced by Lord Cornwallis did not, 
however, make any immediate or decided alteration in the 
political condition of the Muhammadans, and in spite of 
the status whirii the Hindu collectors of revenue had acquired 
under the permanent settlement, and the hew system of 
judicature, the Muhammadans continued to occupy the front 
rank among, the Indian communities. The Civil Lists of those 
days show a proportion of 75 per cent of Muhammadans in 
the service of the State. It was not until Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration that Mussulman decadence really 
commenced. 

11. Your memorialists do not wish to occupy Your 
Lordship’s attention by dwelling too long on the past 
prosperity of their co-religionists under the early English 
rule; but as the question of their amelioration is intimately 
connected with the causes which have led to their decline 
and impoverishment, it is necessary to describe as briefly as 
possible the results of Lord William Bentindc’s policy. - 

From the first establishment of the Muhammadan 
power in India up to the year 1837, Persian was the official 
language of those Governments, including the British, which 
had inherited their power from the last Muhammadan 
sovereigns of Delhi. The conquest of India by the 
Muhammadans had been achieved by men gathered from 
different races, speaking a variety of tongues, but the Persian 
language was considered sufficient for the Government of 
India, not only by its Mussulman masters, but also by their 
successors in power up to the year 1837. 

The contact of the Mussulmans , with the Hindus gave 
birth to the composite language which is now called Urdu, 
and which is spoken by the Muhammadans all over India, 
with the exception of the deltaic districts of Eastern Bengal. 
From the Pupjab as far down as Bhagalptir in the Ideutenant- 
Govemorship of Bengal, Urdu, more or less pure, is not only 
the vernacular of the Muhammadans, but also of the 
majority of Hindus. In 1837 an order was promulgated that 
office business should thenceforward be conducted either in 
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Engli^ or in the provincial dialects. The language of the 
people of each province and the character in which it was 
originally designed to be written, were fixed upon as the most 
convenient wd practicable substitute for the Persian. The 
plan succeeded in those provinces where the language was 
not Urdu or Hidustaiii. Hence the Tamil, the Telegu, the 
Maharatti, the Guzerati, and the Bengali languages 
superseded without mudi difficulty the Persian language 
and character in Madras , Bombay, Guzerat, and Bengal. In 
Behar, the North-Western Provinces, and the Puiyab, where 
the language of the people had for several Centuries been 
Urdu, and which had been written in the Persian diaracter, 
the attempt, whilst causing great discontent both among the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans, ended in absolute failure. 
The British Government wished to introduce the Hindi- 
Kaithi, written in the stiff, archaic Nagri character, as the 
official language of these parts. But the change proposed 
was founded upon a misapprehension, and the attempt 
consequently failed signally. The Urdu written in the Persian 
character was substituted for Persian in Behar, the North- 
Western Provinces, and the PuAjab. The substitution of the 
vernacular dialects and the vernacular character for Persian 
in the other provinces resulted in throwing out of employment 
a considerable body of Muhammadan subordinate officers, 
who were totally dependent for their subsistence upon the 
pay of Government. 

The actual ' impoverishment of the middle'^ class of 
Muhammadans dates from this epoch. English-educated 
Hindu youths, trained for the most part in Missionary 
institutions, from which the Mussulmans naturally stood 
aloof, now poured into every Government office and completely 
shut out the Muhammadans. A few unimportant offices 
remained in the hands of the Muhammadans, but year by 
year and day by day their number has decreased, until there 
has come to pass what Dr. Hunter described ten years ago 
in his "Indian Mussulmans,”^ — ^"there is now scarcely a 
Government office in which a Muhammadan can hope for 
any post above the rank of porter, messenger, filler of ink- 
pots, and mender of pens.” . * 

f2. Whilst this radical change was introduced in the 
acb^inistrative policy of the country, rendering it necessary 
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on all aspirants for oiiice under Government to know the 
language of the rulers, no order wa$ passed making English 
education compulsory. On the contrary, up to the year 1864, 
the Muhammadans were fed with the hope that their own 
classics were the sine gua non for (Government employment 
or for entering the profession of law. The order of (Govt., 
declaring that candidates for munsiffships and pleaderships 
may pass their examinations either in Urdu. or English, 
remained in force so late as 1864. A year or two later, 
however, a sudden change was introduced upsetting the 
previous orders and declaring that English alone should be 
the language in which the examination for higher grade 
pleaderships and munsiffships should be held. The measures 
since introduced from time to time placed the Muhammadans 
under a complete disadvantage. Before they had quite 
awakened to the necessity of learning English, they were 
shut out from Government employment. 

13. In proof of what has been stated above, your 
memorialists desire to mention the following facts : In 1871, 
the proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus in the gazetted 
appointments was less than one-seventh; in 1880, the 
proportion fell below one-tenth. But it is in other and less 
conspicuous departments, where the distribution of State 
patronage is less closely watched, that the fate of the 
Mussulmans may be more accurately observed.' In the Foreign 
Office staff, consisting, as far as your memorialists have been 
able to ascertain, of 54 officers, only two are Muhammadans. 
In the Home Department staff, composed of 63 officers, only 
one employer is a Muhammadan. In the Departments of 
Finance and Revenue formed of 75 officers, not one is a 
Muhammadan. In the Controller General’s office with a 
staff of 63 officers, not one is a Muhammadan. In the office 
of the Secretary to the (Government of Bengal (General and 
Revenue Department ) with a staff of 90 officers of a superior 
grade, there is not a single Mussulman employed. The 
Judicial, Political, and Appointment Departments, composed 
of 82 officers, contain not a single Muhammadan. In the 
Office of the Accountant General of Bengal, out of 181 
officers, there is not one Muhammadan employee. In the 
Board of Revenue, out of 113 assistants, only one belongs to 
the Muhammadan ‘faith. In Hie offices of the Inspector 
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General of Registration in Bengal, one Muhammadan only 
is employed. In the Customs Department, with a staff of 130 
principal officers and assistants, the Muhammadan race is 
conspicuous by its absence from the muster-roll. In the 
Preventive Department, in the Calcutta Collectorate, in the 
Office of the Director General of Post Offices India, there is, 
according to your memorialists’ information, not a single 
Muhammadan employed. It is the same again in the Public 
Works Department. In the Postal Depaitment, out of 2,035 
officers, only 110 are Muhammadans. In the Department of 
Public Instruction, out of 573 officers, only 38 are 
Muhammadans. In the High Court out of 359 officers only 
92 are Muhammadans. In the Calcutta Court of Small 
Causes, out of 27 ministerial officers only one is a 
Muhammadan. In considering the value of this calculation 
in Bengal, your memorialists would draw Your Lordship’s 
attention to the fact that one-third of the population in the 
Lower Provinces is Muhammadan. In the Eastern districts, 
viz., Fureedpore, Pubna, Mymensingh, Rajshahye, Chittagong, 
Midnapore, Rungpore, &c. the Mussulmans outnumber the 
Hindus, in some places forming at least two-thirds of the 
whole population. The annexed table will give Your Excellency 
some idea of the disproportion existing at the present 
moment between the official preferment bestowed upon 
Hindus and Muhammadans, though your memorialists are 
afraid it is only approximately correct and not sufficiently 
exhaustive. 

Comparative table of Muhammadan and non- 
Muhammadan employees in the Town of Calcutta. 


Designation of No. of No. of No. of Total 

ofllces Christian Hindu Muhammadan No. of 

empk^ees employees enqiloyees employe 


Foreign Department 

39 

14 

1 

54 

Home, Revenue, and Agri- 
cultural Department 

39 

23 

1 

63 

Department of Finance and 
Commerce 

17 

58 


75 

Comptroller General’s Off- 
ice 

18 

45 


63 
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Designation of No. of No. of No. of Total 

offices Christian Hindu Muhammadan No. of 

emplqyees employees employees employees 


Bengal Secretariat (General, 
Revenue, Financial, and 
Statistical Depaitment) 

15 

76 


90 

Judicial, Political, and 
Appointment Depart- 
ments 

16 

64 

2 

82 

Accountant General’s Office 

12 

169 


181 

Board of Revenue 

24 

88 

1 

113 

Department of issue of 
Paper currency 

11 

7 


18 

Director General’s Office 
in Calcutta (Postal) 

11 

29 


40 

Comptroller General’s 
Office (Postal) 

34 

226 

5 

265 

Post Master General’s 
Office 

65 

264 

37 

366 

(In the Moffussil) in Wes- 
tern Bengal Circle ( Pos- 
tal Department) 

7 

763 

22 

792 

In Eastern Bengal Circle 
(ditto) 

3 

151 

9 

163 

In Behar and Orissa (ditto) 

19 

353 

37 

409 

Office of the Inspector 
General of Registration 

5 

6 

1 

11 

Customs Department 

_ 

130 

__ 


Department of Public Ins- 
truction 

114 

421 

38 

573 

Office of the Director of 
Public Instruction 

1 

21 


22 

High Court (Original 
Jurisdiction) 

25 

91 


116 

High Court (Appellate 
Side) 

20 

113 

92 

243 

Legal Remembrancer’s 
office 

1 

11 

1 

13 

Presidency Court of Small 
Causes 

8 

18 

1 

27 

Surveyor General’s Office 

55 

18 

10 

83 
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List of employees in the Mofussil 


Districts No. of Hindu 

employees 

No. of 

Muhammadan 

employees 

Total No. of 
employees 

Bhagalpur 

113 


22 


135 

Bogra 

91 


33 


124 

Burdwan 

117 


14 


131 

Fureedpore 

336 


30 


366 

Howrah 

206 


8 


214 

Moorshedabad 

343 


39 


382 

Mymensingh 

324 


20 


344 

Midnapore 

460 


39 


499 

Pubna 

179 


26 


205 

Purneah 

129 


59 


188 

Rajshahye 

287 


57 


338 

Bari sal 

389 


34 


423 

List of Gazetted Officers 

Christians 

Hindus Muhammadans Total 

Judges of the High Court 






of judicature 

12 

2 


- 

14 

Covenanted Civil Servants 






appointed in England 

248 

7 


— 

255 

Judicial Officers in the 






Non-Regulation Dis- 






tricts 

1 

- 


- 

1 

Dy. Magistrates and Dy. 






Collectors 

41 

153 


22 

216 

Judges of Small Cause 






Courts and Subordinate 






Judges 

9 

44 


3 

56 

District and Sessions 






Judges 

29 

1 


- 

30 

Munsiffs 

- 

217 


14 

231 

Police Department Gazet- 






ted Officers 

118 

38 


9 

165 

Public Works Depart- 






ment 

167 

217 


17 

401 

Medical Department 

98 . 

24 


3 

125 
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Christians 

Hindus Muhammadans Total 

Public Instruction Depart- 
ment 

53 

98 

6 

167 

Registration Department 

4 

18 

3 

26 

Forest, Excise, Assessed 
Tax, Custom, Salt, 
Opium, Stamp, Station- 
ery, Mint and Survey 

300 

2 


302 

Total 

1,080 

821 

77 

1,978 


In the North-Western Provinces the disproportion between 
the two races is probably not so great, and yet the Hindus 
outnumber the Muhammadans in the Government offices. 
In Madras, your memorialists are informed, the proportion 
of the Muhammadan to the Hindu employees of Gkivemment 
is as 1 to 10; in the interior of the Presidency it is as 1 to 
33. . 

The introduction of the English Language as the official 
language of India -the language at least which opened the 
door to preferment and honour-carried with it the obligation, 
on the part of Government, that measures should be adopted 
and means afforded to facilitate the study of English by the 
Muhammadans. Under the Treaty of 1765 they were entitled 
to some special consideration, and a more generous policy, 
your memorialists are inclined to believe, would have saved 
them from the condition into which they have now fallen. 

15. Under the Muhammadan domination besides the 
Omrahs and Mansabdars-the great feudal lords and offi(^- 
holders,-the Aymadars and Lakhirtgdars, who held revenue- 
free infants from the chiefs and sovereigns, contributed in no 
small degree to the prosperity and well-being of ihe conimunity. 
These grants were generally made to men of learning for 
charitable and pious uses. The majority of the scholastic 
institutions were thus supported by revenue-free grants 
made by the sovereigns, or by endowments created by private 
individuals. 

During the reign of turmoil ' and disturbance which 
followed the death of Aurungzebe in 1707, when the 
Emperors lost their hold on the outlying provinces, sanads 
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creating aymadaii rights and lakhiral tenures were frequently 
granted by the local diiefs on their own authority. 

From the time when the East India Company first acquired 
dominion over these provinces, up to the year 1828, when the 
resumption proceedings were inaugurated, the British 
authorities, whilst repeatedly asserting the right of the 
Suzerain power to all grants which had not received the 
sanction of the Mogul sovereigns, advisedly abstained from 
taking any action to oust people from lands which had been 
handed down from generation to generation for about three 
quarters of a century. The resumption proceedings, which 
lasted for eighteen years, were conducted with a degree of 
harshness which has left behind a legacy of bitterness. 
Hundreds of ancient families were ruined, and the educational 
system of the Mussulmans, which was almost entirely 
maintained by rent-free grants, received its death-blow. 
‘The sdiolastic classes of the Muhammadans emerged from 
the eighteen years of harrying absolutely ruined.” The 
resumtion proceedings terminated in 1846, and since then 
the decline of the Muhammadans has gone on with accelerated 
pace. 

16. Your memorialists feel assured that the circumstances 
to which they have adverted in the foregoing paragraphs will 
shew to Your Excellency that Muhammadan impoverishment 
and Muhammadan decadence are not the results of 
Muhammadan apathy, or of any unwillingness on t^eir part 
to study the language of an alien race. At any rate, whatever 
may have been the causes in former times, there is not the 
smallest doubt that within the last quarter of a century 
strong desire has grown up among the Mussulmans for the 
study of the English language ad literature. Their 
backwardness is due to their general poverty. As a matter of 
fact the well-to-do middle class — ^the section which forms the 
backbone of a nation — ^has become totally extinct among the 
Muhammadans. Few Muhammadan parents are in a position 
to give thdr sons the education necessary for competing 
successfully with Eurasian and Hindu youths in the various 
walks of life. In the majority of cases Muhammadan students 
are compelled, from sheer wan,t and the indigency of their 
parents to abandon their studies at the very threshould of 
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their scholastic careor. His Honour, the present Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, who has always tafkm a lively interest 
in the welfare of the Muhammadans, and to whom the 
Mussulman race owes a large debt of gratitude for all his 
endeavours in the cause of Muhammadan education and 
improvement, has rendered them some assistapce by the 
establishment of a few scholarships, and by providing for the 
payment by Government, in certain cases, of the sdiooling 
fees of Muhammadan students. But your memorialists regret 
to say this help is -a mere drop in the ocean. 

17. Your memorialists are fully conscious that this appeal 
for State, assistance may possibly be regarded by hostile 
critics as betraying a weakness in the national character and 
it may be said that it is a mistake to rely upon State 
employment as the key-stone to national prosperity. Your 
memorialists would, however, respectfully submit that the 
absence of capital is a great stumbling-block in the path of 
Muhammadan enterprise, whidi prevents their engaging in 
industrial pursuits and destroys all commercial activity. 

Under the circumstances described in the preceding 
paragraphs Your Excellency cannot be surprised to learn that 
the Mussulmans consider themselves grievously handicapped 
in the race for material prog^ress and prosperity. For the last 
twenty years the Mussulmans have made strenuous attempts 
to qualify themselves to enter the lists successfully with the 
Hindus, but, unfortunately, with every avenue to public 
employment, already jealously blocked by members of a 
different race, it is almost impossible for a Muhammadan 
candidate to obtain a footing in any Government ofiice. Your 
memorialists do not mean by these remarks to reflect upon 
the Hindu community, but desire simply to call attention to 
fact which, to a large extent, paralyzes the action of 
Government. In the subordinate walks of life, the briskness 
of competition naturally creates jealousy, which often 
degenerates into, intrigue; and where vested interests are 
concerned, it must be expected that those who are already in 
epjoyment of influence or power should try to keep out others 
by legitimate, and sometimes illegitimate, means. When any 
subordinate office in a Department happens to fall vacant the 
claims of the Muhammadan candidates are either not brought 
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to the notice of the Head of the Department, or. are treated 
with contempt or indifference.. Sometimes . when a 
Muhemmadan has been fortunate enough to obtain an 
appointment, intrigues are set on foot, oiten not piisuccessfully, 
to get him out. 

19. Your memorialists feel it their duty to Call Your 
Excellency’s attention to another serious grievance of the 
Muhammadans which relates to judicial administration. The 
frequent miscarriage of justice, occasioned by the insufficient 
acquaintance generally possessed by English and Hindu 
Judges with the principles of Muhammadan law, has given 
rise to a certain feeling of dissatisfaction and distrust among 
all classes of the Mussulman population in India. They allege, 
and not without reason, that since the abolition of the offices 
of Mufti and Kaziul-kuzzat — officers specially authorised to 
interpret and expound the Muhammadan law to European 
Judges — ^the'Muhammadan law has practically ceased to be 
administered. Even where it is attempted to be applied or 
enforced, the attempt is always uncertain in its result. The 
major portion of the Muhammadan law regulating the domestic 
relations is not recognized by the courts of justice in India. 

20. Your memorialists have thus far endeavoured to 
bring to Your Excellency’s notice the preset condition of the 
Muhammadans and their chief grievances, They have stated 
frankly and honestly the views of the Mussulman community 
regarding the difficulties under which they labouh Your 
memorialists deem it their duty also to represent to 
Government their view as to the necessary remedial measures. 

21. Your memorialists would humbly suggest, in the first 
place, that the balance of State patronage should be restored 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans. Your 
memorialists are aware of the orders which have, from time 
to time, been passed by the Govemment of India, as well as 
by the Local Governments, directing the Heads of Departments 
and other State officials to pay due regard to the claims of 
the Muhammadans, but your memorialisti^ regret to mention 
that no practical gain has been derived by the Mussulmans 
from these orders. The reason of this appears to be two-fold, 
firstly|> the same desire to' deal equitably with the 
Muhdi&iadans which animates Your Excellency and the 
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higher officials of Government does not seem to be shared by 
all the officers who have the actual distribution and 
dispensation of State patronage; and, secondly, an undue 
importance is attached to University Education. It happens 
frequently, that when there are two candidates, one a Hindu, 
the other Muhammadan, preference is given to the Hindu 
candidate on the sole ground that he possesses a University 
certificate, although, as regards general education, the 
Muhammadan may possess superior qualifications. As a 
matter of fact, owing to some extent to the declared policy of 
Government, University education did not take root among 
the Muhammadans until very recently, the consequence of 
which is that, proportionately, there are fewer graduates and 
undergraduates among the Muhammadans than among the 
Hindus. At the same time there are many Muhammadans 
who, without having graduated at the Calcutta University, 
possess as thorough an acquaintance with the English 
language as any ordinary B. A. Your memorialists would 
therefore humbly suggest that in the dispensation of State 
patronage no regard should be paid to mere University 
degree, but the qualifications of the candidates should be 
judged by an independent standard. It will not be considered 
presumptuous on your memorialists’ part if they venture to 
submit that stamina and force of character are as necessary 
in the lower as in the higher walks of life, and these qualities 
can scarcely be tested by University examinations. 

22. Your memorialists feel sure that the numerical 
inferiority of the Muhammadans in the Subordinate Judicial 
Service, appearing on the statements which your memorialists 
have already submitted, cannot escape Your Excellency’s 
observation. This numerical inferiority is due to the conditions 
which were laid down in the year 1865 or 1866 and which 
since then have become more stringent, regarding the 
qualifications necessary for passing the higher grade 
pleadership examination, or obtaining a ' inunsiffship. The 
condition that no one should be appointed a Munsiff except 
a B. L. of the Calcutta' University has proved seriously 
detrimental to Muhammadan interest. Many men thoroughly 
qualified to hold any judicial appointment are prevented from 
entering the service of f^e State, simply from the fact that 
they have not obtained a University degr^. Your niienlonaUsts 
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submit ^at the principle adopted by His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in making selections for the 
Subordinate Executive Service should be followed in 
appointments to Hie Judicial Service^ that is, there should be 
no hard and fast rule regarding the qualifications necessary 
for entering the Judicial Service, but that, if a candidate is 
in other respects properly qualified, the fact of his not being 
a B. L. should not stand in the way of his nomination. As such 
a principle would apply to both Muhammadans and Hindus, 
no outcry can possibly be raised that Government is making 
undue concessions to the Mussulman race. As, however, it 
may be urged that this suggestion of your memorialists would 
lay open the door to much favouritism, your memorialists 
would submit that separate examinations may be instituted 
for appointment to the Subordinate Judicial Service without 
the candidates being required to submit to the preliminary 
condition of passing the Bachelor of Arts examination of the 
Calcutta University. 

23. Your memorialists would humbly suggest that some 
comprehensive scheme, similar to the one recently devised for 
the Eurasian community, be framed for the education of the 
Muhammadeins. Owing to the general impoverishment of the 
Mussulman community the confiscation of their scholastic 
foundations, the neglect, ruin and wastes of their charitable 
endowments, Muhammadan education had fallen entirely 
into the background. Muhammadan parents are. hot in a 
position to give more than a merely nominal education to 
their sons; family necessities and the urgency of providing for 
the daily wants of life force many a student to abandon his 
studies early in life. It is therefore that your memorialists are 
compelled to urge upon Government the absolute need of 
making especial provisions for Muhammadan education. 
Your memorialists submit that similar facilities should be 
accorded to the Muhammadans as are being effected to the 
Eurasian community. They are fairly entitled to ask that the 
large funds appertaining to the various endowments, which 
still exist under the control and direction of the Government, 
should be scrupulously and religiously applied to promote 
Muhammadan education. At the present mqment there are 
nuiq^fous wakf properties scattered over the most of which, 
besiiMs a religious object, had originally the promotion of 
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learning in view. Your memorialists submit that the income 
of these endowments should not be allowed to be wasted, but 
should be applied with due regard to the instructions of the 
donors. 

24. Your memorialists fully recognize the hopelessness of 
re-introducing at this stage the Persian language as the 
official language of India. They consider it would be a 
decidedly retrogressive policy to attempt to do so, or even to 
hold University examinations in the vernacular. The step 
taken in 1837 renders it necessary that Government should 
continue in its progressive policy. Every hope for* the 
regeneration of India depends at present upon the spread of 
English education and the diffusion of Western ideas through 
the medium of the English language. A thorough knowledge 
of the English language and literature forms now the only 
avenue to preferment and honour. It having been admitted 
in principle that the natives of India should have a share in 
the Government of their country, it is incumbent, both on the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans, to study diligently the 
language of the dominant race, their mode of thought, their 
science, and their literature. It is for this reason, and in order 
that the Mussulmans may be enabled to emerge from the 
desperate condition into whirii they have fallen and take 
their proper place among the Indian nationalities that your 
memorialists urge upon Government the adoption of the 
measures they have ventured to suggest. 

Your memorialists would humbly suggest the appointment 
of a Commission consisting of the Director of Public Instruction 
in these provinces, one or two European officials and some 
leaders of thought and advocates of reform from the 
Muhammadan community to examine the whole question of 
Mussulman education, and to devise a practical scheme for 
that purpose. Your memorialists urge the appointment of a 
separate Commission to enquire . into the subject of 
Muhammadan education, especially as they find the 
Muhammadan element is most inadequately represented on 
the Education commission just appointee!. 

In connection with this branch of their appeal to Your 
Excellency, your memorialists would urge upon Your 
Lordship’s Government the necessity of preserving and 
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utilizing the existing Mussulman endowments for educational 
purposes. The vast accumulations of the Mohsin foundation 
are, to a large extent, lying tmapplied. Your memorialists 
would suggest that a Commission be appointed to examine 
into the nature of tiiese endowments and accretions, whether 
they should or should not be applied to promote Muhammadan 
education, and that Act XX of 1863 be amended in accordance 
with the suggestions of such Commission. 

25. A memorial has been submitted by the people of 
Behai: to the Bengal Government praying for the withdrawal 
of the order substituting Nagri character for the Persian in 
the Behar courts. Your memorialists have no doubt that when 
ali'the facts connected with this subject are considered by the 
Ll^tenaht Governor, His Honor will be pleased to withdraw 
the order in question, which appears to have been made on 
insufficient data. The largest numbers of Hindus in the 
Province of Behar are, in their manners, their customs, and 
their modes of amusement, Muhammadans. Their polish and 
their culture are derived from the Mussulmans. They pride 
themselves upon speaking pure Urdif! The change in question 
has proved vexatious to all the educated classes in Behar. 
Urdu has been the language of the province for several 
centuries. It is not only intelligible to the masses but it , in 
a more or less modified form, spoken by everybody. It is a 
matter of everyday occurrence in Behar that persons, who 
belong strictly to the masses, are brought before the'^ courts 
of justice either as witnesses or as parties. An illiterate 
cultivator, from village remote from town, stands in the 
witness-box before an European officer who knows no other 
Native language than the Urdu or Hindustani. An educated 
pleader stands up to examine or cross-examine him. The 
questions put and the answers received are literally in Urdu 
or Hindustani, and neither the Urdu-knowing officer, nor the 
so-called Hindi knowing villager, feels the least difficulty in 
communicating his ideas to the other without the assistance 
of an interpreter. The unnecessary introduction of the Nagri 
character into the law courts of the Province of Behar has 
tended to irritate the Muhammadans without satisfying the 
advocatiti of Hindi, who are now clamouring for a change of 
langfuagi4i The difficulty of rapidly writing Nagnti and 
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expressing accurately legal expression and ideas, in that 
character makes it objectionable to all classes of people. 

26. Your memorialists would respectfully urge upon 
Government the necessity of improving the administration of 
Mussulman law. Your memorialists would accordingly suggest 
the appointment in the mofussil of a number of Muhammadan 
Judges qualified to expound the Muhammadan law; in fact, 
to sit as Assessor Judges in the trial of Muhammadan cases. 
In the High Courts of Calcutta, the North-Western Provinces, 
Madras, and Bombay, as well as in the Chief Court of Lahore, 
a Muhammadan Judge should be appointed to assist the 
European and Hindu Judges in administering properly the 
Mussulman law. As regards the appointment of Muhammadan 
Judges in the High Courts of India, it is a matter respecting 
which the Mussulmans may fairly consider themselves 
aggrieved for whilst several Hindu Judges have been appointed 
in Madras, in Bombay, and in Calcutta, no Mussulman has 
been fortunate enough to obtain a seat on the Bench of the 
superior tribunal. 

27. Your memorialists have ventured to offer these 
remarks in the hope that by honestly and faithfully 
representing Muhammadan ideas with regard to their alleged 
grievances and the remedial measures which seem necessary 
from their point of view, your memorialists may render some 
assistance to Your Lordship in achieving the object which 
Your Lordship has in view, namely, the welfare of the people 
of India at large. Your memorialists feel assured that Your 
Excellency would not willingly allow the Mussulman race to 
continue in its present condition of decadence and depression — 
a condition which, your memorialists believe, is alike injurious 
to the community as to the interest of the Empire. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, shall every pray. 

Mahomed Farrakh Shah, • 

Calcutta. I President. 

14 Royd Street: > Meer Mahomed Ally, 

The 6th February, 1882. J Vice-President. 

Ameer Ali, 

Secretaiy. 
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